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My own guess is that our age will be remem¬ 
bered chiefly ndcher for its liorrifying crimes 
nor for its astonishing invenrioos, but for its 
having been the first age since the dawn of civiL- 
zation some five or six Aousand years back, in 
which people dared to think it practicable to 
make the benefits of civilization available for tl\e 
whole human race. 


—Arnold J. Toynbbz, in '*Not die Age of 
Atoms but of Welfare for All," Y(^k 
Times Magawe> October 21, 1951. 



PREFACE 


When I went to central Brazil in 1939, it was but one of several 
possible areas of the world that might have been selected for research 
among primitive peoples. For almost eighteen months I lived and 
studied among the Tapirape Indians, an isolated tribe who still fol¬ 
lowed, in the main, their aboriginal way of life. They provided an 
excellent field of research for a social anthropologist, but living 
among them 1 learned little of modem Brazil- When I left Brazil 
in 1940, I knew that I would return. My casual acquaintance with 
the country during my passage from Rio de Janeiro through Sao 
Paulo and Goiis to and from the Taplrap^ village convinced me that 
Bradl was one of the world's most exciting laboratories for research 
in social anthropology. Since that time t have devoted myself in one 
way or anofiicr to the study of modern Brazil 
in 19411 returned to do research among the Tenetchara Indians, 
a tribe which was in close contact with rural Brazilians and which 
was being gradually incorporated into the nation. Then, in 1942, 
world events brought me directly into contact with the problems 
of modem Brazil. Thai year, as part of their common war effort, 
the Brazilian and United States governments established the co¬ 
operative public-health program which came to be known as SESP 
(Servi 9 o Especial de Sa6dc Publica). SESP was first conceived as a 
wartime measure, and one of io principal programs was to provide 
medical protection to the producers of strategic raw materials—the 
rubber gatherers in the Amazon Valley, the migrants from the 
drought-stricken northeast who were moving into the Amazon to 
collect rubber, and the mica and quam miners in the mountdns of 
central Brazil Since so many of these people lived in the backlands, 
a social anthropologist with experience and knowledge of these 
Brazilian hinterlands could be useful to the program. During the 
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cliree and a half years that I was a member of the United States 
field party of the Institute of Inter-Ajnerican Affairs connected 
with SESP, I served in several capacities: as a member of the SESP 
field staff in the Amazon Valley, as director of its migration pro¬ 
gram giving medical protection to the thousands of people who left 
their homes in the arid northeast to work in Amazonas, as assistant 
superintendent of the SESP, and finally as director of is Educational 
DivisioiL During these years I learned about BrazQ both as an 
anthropologist and as a practical administrator. My anthropological 
perspective was of tremendous help in the work of administradon 
and planning, and in return my growing familiarity wid\ practical 
problems helped to sharpen the focus of my scientific interest in 
Brazil. In traveling over a large part of the Brazilian hinterland, and 
by living with rural Brazilians, I became aware of rural problems 
a$ viewed both by the people themselves and by the planners and 
executives from the dty. 

Tlie small Amazon town of It^ was first visited in 1942, on a 
survey trip made preliminary to the planning of SESP*s Amazon 
Valley health service. It was on this slow trip by launch down the 
Amazon River, with my young Brazilian assistant and companion 
Cleo Braga, that I first became aware of the richness of Amazon 
culture and of the need for a study of a life of man in the Amazon. 
As we visited the towns and trading posts of tiie lower Amazon 
River and as we talked witi\ people of all classes, I came to realize 
that the exotic grandeur of the tropical scene had drawn attention 
away from the activities of man in the Amazon Valley. The classical 
accounts of H. W. Bates, of Alfred R. WaUace, of Lieutenant 
William Herndon, of Louis Agassiz, and others who describe the 
great valley have devoted astonishingly little attention to man and 
to human affairs. The little town of Ita seemed to be an excellent 
locality for such studies. 

After 1943, when a health post of SESP was established in ltd, 

I was able to foUow events in the town from a distance by reading 
the physicians* reports, and to coUect considerable data on the 
community, In 1945 I visited Iti again. On that occasion I was 
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accompanied by Edward Catiete Pinheiro, s specialist in health edu¬ 
cation and a native of the region, and by Dalcidio Jurandir, a well 
known Brazilian novelist who was writing the text for educational 
materials to be used in the Amazon Valley by SESP. In his earlier 
yeaia Dalcidio had lived in !ti and served as the secretary to the 
town’s mayor. His intimate knowledge of the life of the town and 
the large circle of friends into which he introduced me made it 
possible to learn more about Ita in a month than I might have learned 
in more than twice that time without his help. Both Caciete Pinheiro 
and Dalcidio Jurandir taught me much about the Amazon out of 
the fabric of their own lives. 

This book is mainly based, however, on data collected from June 
to September, 1948, during the United Nations Educational, Scien¬ 
tific, and Cultural Orgamzabon Amazon survey for the International 
Hylean Amazon Institute. During these months of research and 
residence in ltd, I had the assistance and the collaboration of 
Eduardo and Clara GalN^ and of my wife, Cecilia Roxo Waglcy, 
who had also accompanied me to Iti in 1942. Our research group 
rented a house in W where we lived and worked. We took our 
meals in the home of a local merchant, We visited with people in 
their homes and they renimed our visits. We attended parties and 
dances, gossiped in the streets and in the stores, accompanied friends 
to their gardens, and traveled by canoe to rural festivals and to the 
trading pc«sts where rubber collectors brought their products. We 
participated as much in Ita life as it is possible for outsiders to do. 
There was no linguistic barrier, for three of our research group' 
were BrazUians and I have an adequate command of Portuguese. 
Each of us had long interviews each day with a number of people 
from all walks of life, and we wrote down copious daily not©. Case 
studies of in famili©, which covered details of their diet, c:ipendi- 
tur©, income, personal possessions, and much ocher specific eco¬ 
nomic and soda! information were carried out in the community by 
our research group with the help of two local assistants. In addition, 
the SESP also made available the results of a household survey in 
Id which was concerned mainly with diet. In 1950 Iris Myen, who 
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is trained both in anthropology and in psychology, spent sev^I 
weeks in Ita at my suggestion. The results of her psychological 
tests are unfortuoatciy not available at this time, but her letters and 
field notes provided me with additional data and many insights into 
Idi society. All of the sources mentioned above have been at my 
disposal during the preparation of this book. 

The illustrations for the book were drawn by the well known 
Brazilian artist JoSo Jos4 Rescdla. For his ‘Tour of Brazil," a travel 
prize awarded aonuaJly to a Bra&Uan artist, he traveled through the 
Amazon Valley. He saw and viaced people similar to those described 
in this book, and his drawings are based bod\ on his memory and 
upon innumerable sketches made during his travels in the Amazon. 

I wish to express my great indebtedness to all those mentioned 
above. In varying degrees, all of them have participated in the 
research which led to this book- I particularly want to thank, 
however, my research companions on the UKESCO mission in 
1948 , for they have allowed me the use of the wealth of information 
in their field notebooks. And. above all, 1 wish to thank our many 
friends in Iti whose hospitality and cooperation, and whose patience 
with the anthropologist's constant questions about every aspect of 
their life, made this study possible. Unfortunately, they must remain 
unnamed) it is the responsibility of the anihro^logist to protect, 
as far as possible, the people who open up their personal lives to 
him and give information about others. In this book many of our 
Iti friends appear, but their names have ail been changed- For the 
same reason ic town itself has been given a ficndous name. 

I wish to acknowledge the financial support of UNESCO and 
of the Council for Research in the Social Sciences of Columbia 
University for our studies in the Brazilian Amazon. UNESCO has 
granted permission to make use of the information collected during 
the Hylean Amazon survey, but die opinions expressed in the book 
are entirely my own and do not reflect UNESCO policy. Some of 
the data presented have been published elsewhere in different form. 
A chapter on ‘'Race Relations in an Amazon Community" appeared 
in Race and Class in Rural Brazil (UNESCO. Paris, 1952), and a 
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lecture given at die Brazilian Institute at Vanderbilt Universicy, 
which summarizes some aspects of Ita culture, was published under 
tiic title "*Tht Brarilian Amazoni the Case for an Under-Developed 
Area," in Foi^r Papers Presented to the Brazilian Institute (Vander¬ 
bilt Universiry Press, Nashville, 1950). The data on religion 
have been elaborated by Eduardo Galvao in his doctoral disserta¬ 
tion The Religious Ufe of an Amazon Community (Columbia 
University Library, microfilm, 1952); Chapters VI and VII of this 
book owe much to his study of this aspect of hi culture. 

Finally, I am grateful to Alfred Mdtraux, of UNESCO, who has 
done much to make posable my continued study of Brazil. 1 wish 
to thank Carl Withers, Gene Weltfish, and Cedi Scott of The 
Macmillan Company, all of whom read the manuscript before its 
final revision and who offered numerous su^escions for correction 
and improvement. 

CHAPtSS Wagley 


New York, 1953 
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THE PROBLEM OF 
MAN IN THE TROPICS 


This book is i sciKly of a region and che way of life of its people. 
The region is the Brazilian Amazon where a disdncdvc tropical 
way of life has been formed by the fusion of American Indian 
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and Portuguese cultures during the last three centuries. In a larger 
sense, the book is a scudjr of the adaptation of man to a tropical 
environment. It is also a case study of a “backward** and under¬ 
developed area. 

There is an awakening interest in the economically marginal 
gions of the world. Vast quarters of the globe, inhabited by non- 
industrial under-nourished peoples, once seemed of little importance 
to our own welfare. It has gradually become clear to os that the 
plight of these people is die world’s concern. In 1949 President 
Truman placed before the public die problem which such areas offer 
both for the peoples who inhabit them and for the more fortunate 
inhabitants of the technically advanced nations. “More than half 
of the people of d\t world,’* he stated, “are living in conditions 
approaching misery. Their food is inadequate. They are victims of 
disease. Their economic life is primitive and stagnant. Their pov¬ 
erty Is a handicap and a threat both to them and to prosperous 
areas.”* 

Yet the improvement of the condidon of life of these people need 
not await new scientific advance. Mankind possesses the technical 
knowledge, the result of an accumulation over many centuries of 
the contributions of men of many nations, to improve their lot. 
The problem is the extension of the knowledge and the technical 
skills which the world already possesses to the half of the world 
which has not acquired them. This is one of the crucial problems 
of our dme, 

Most under-developed areas are found in tropical and semi- 
tropical zones, although the tropics obviously have no monopoly 
on misery. In general, it is the uopical portions of Africa, Asia, the 
Pacific Islands, the Middle East, and the Americas which are the 
most retarded economically. And it is especially die hot and humid 
tropics, such as Equatorial Africa, the Amazon Basin, and New 
Guinea, in contrast to the hoc but arid tropics, which up to the 
present seem to have provided die lease favorable habitat for man. 
These hot and humid tropical areas cover about 38 million square 
I loao^nl address of Jan. 20, 1949. 
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kilometeis of the earth’s surface and contain a population of almost 
700 million people, Three-fourths of this population, however, live 
in tropical Asia, which has an extension of only 6 million square 
kilometers. With the exception of Asia, then, the hot and humid 
tropical areas are relatively sparsely populated. The ‘Svec” tropics 
of Africa, Oceania, Australia, and America contain only about 170 
million people in some 30 million square kilometert. Outside Asia 
tlic ‘Svec” tropical r^ioos have an average of only five to six people 
per square kilometer, while the United States, for example, averages 
almost seventy per square kilometer.^ These less populated tropical 
areas, like d^e Amazon Valley, are, in effect, frontiers. They accract 
our interest not only because of the plight of the people who in¬ 
habit diem but also because of their unexplolted resources, rheir 
new land, and their potentiality for future settlement. 

The Amazon Valley, almost as large as continental United States, 
is one of the most extensive of these modem tropical frontiers. It is 
also, perhaps, die most sparsely inhabited of them alL The drainage 
system formed by the great Amazon River and its many tributaries 
reaches into six South American nations—into Braul, Bolivia, 
Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela, The major portion of the great 
valley is Brazilian. The total population of the Brazilian Amazon 
region, about one and a half million people, is lost in an area of three 
million square kilometers. The region is only half as densely popu¬ 
lated as New Guinea and contains but one-twelfth as many people 
per square kilometer as the hot and humid areas of Africa. Though 
the Brazilian Amazon contains but a small portion of the “back¬ 
ward'’ peoples of the earth, its immense territory, its unexplolted 
lands, and its unknown resources may some day play an important 
role in relieving world problems which result from hunger and 
misery. 

Present conditions in the Amazon Valley certainly qualify it with¬ 
out any doubt as an under-developed area. Approximately 60 per 
cent of the people who inhabit the Brazilian Amazon are illiterate. 

*Cf. Pierre Gourou, Le; Payt rropicaux (Paris, IWI>, pp. S f. 
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Although vital statistics /or the region are adxnictedl)^ dehcienc, it is 
recorded that in 1941, of 1,000 infants bom in Belem, the capital of 
the Amazonian state of Para, died before reaching one year of 
age. In Manaus, the capital of the state of Amazonas situated in the 
heart of the Valley, the infant mortality race per thousand in the 
same year Vp^as 303. In eight rural communities in the state of Para 
from which scadstics were gathered in 1941, infant mortality during 
the flitt year reached 304 out of each 1,000 born. It is the opinion 
of public-health authorities, however, that these figures arc lower 
than the true index. Typhoid, which accounted for only 1.3 deaths 
per 100^300 people in the United States in 1937-1941, had a rate of 
2B per 100,000 in Manaus. Tuberculosis caused 242.5 deaths out of 
100,000 in Manaus in 1941 as against 45.8 in t\\t United States; and 
malaria, a so-called tropical disease, had the rate of 3 34.9 in Manaus 
in 1941 as compared with only l.I in the United States. Yet health 
conditions in this Amazonian metropolis were superior co those of 
most small communities in the Valley in 1941. 

In addition, the people of Amazonia do not have enough to eat. 
A study of the diet of working-class families in Bel^m carried out a 
few years ago showed an average daily consumption of food per 
person equivalent to only 1,800 to 2,000 calories. While the uni¬ 
versal need for human beings doing heavy work is calculated at 
3,000 calories, there seems co be a lower necessity in the tropics, 
which was estimated by one student of tropical diet at 2,400 calories.^ 
Still, die average diet of the Bel^m families studied was deficient in 
calories and even more so in vitamins and minerals. It is the general 
impression of all observers chat dietary deficiency and even semi- 
starvation are general throughout the Valley. 

The economic life of the Valley is clearly “priinidve and stag¬ 
nant.” The agricultural techniques used in Amazonia are mainly 
those inherited from the native Indians, “fire” or '‘slash-and-bum” 
agriculture. In 1939 only less chan one-half of one per cent of the 
coral area of the state of Para was reported to be under culdvadon, 
and that is probably somewhat high for the Valley as a whole. 

* Josu^ de Castro. Geografia da fonu (Rio de Janeiro. 194d). p. 67. 
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Transponttion is by slow river boats, most of which are fueJed by 
wood. There are only 1,600 miles of automobile roads and 2 miles 
of railroad in the entire valley, Industry Is primitive and almost non¬ 
existent. The commerce of the r^ion Is based on the coUecdoo 
of forest products such as wild rubber, palm oils, pelts, and tropical 
hardwoods. Public facilities such as waste disposal, electric lights, 
and water supply are minimal. A few small towns have electric 
lights, and a few others once maintained electric plants but they 
have allowed them to fall into disuse. UndJ quite recently only 
Belem and Manaus had public sewerage and water-supply systems, 
and these systems were clearly antiquated- In Bel^, after World 
War U, the public tramways had ceased to run and the electric- 
light plant was so rundown that the dey was thrown into total dark¬ 
ness several times each night. In view of such conditions it is quite 
understandable why the Amazon region of Brazil did not increase in 
population from 1920 to 1940, while Brazil as a nation had an 
increase in population of 16 per cent. Ordy In the arid region of 
northeastern Brazil, where living standards are almost as low as tliose 
in the Amazon, is die Brazilian population static, 

Do this sparse population, ^e$e wretched health conditions, 
the deplorably low standards of living, and the lack of industry 
mean that the Amazonian environment is an insurmountable obstade 
to development? In other words, does a hot and humid tropical 
environment impose limitations upon human development that 
make it next to impossible to raise living standards in such areas? 
This is a critical question for all tropical regions. In the spedfic terms 
of the Amazon, is it a frontier to be populated and developed for 
the benefit of the world’s hungry or is it doomed to be forever a 
“green desen'’? Opinions regarding the potentiality of the Amazon 
have been mixed. On the negative side it has been described as a 
“green hell,” and because so many grandiose dreams have centered 
on the region k has been called “green opium.’' in the same vein an 
agronomist once suggested, in half serious jest, that the only solution 
for the problems of the Amazon Valley was to fence k off and 
slowly remove all of the people. Yet, since the time of Alexander 
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von HumboJdc and even before, men have dreamed of great cides, 
rich agricultural lands, and thriving industries :n the great Valley. 
One of these optimists was Alfred Russel Wallace, the famous 
English naturalist who vrsiced die Amazon in the nineteenth cenniry. 
"I fearlessly assert,” he wrote enthusiastically, “that here the prime¬ 
val forest can be converted into rich pasture land, into cultivated 
fields, gardens and orchards, containing every variety of produce, 
with half the labor, and, what is more important, in less than half 
the time that would be required at home.’* * Similar opinions, both 
pro-Amazon and anti-Amazon, might be cited at length, for writers 
have taken one side or the other with considerable fervor. 

In recent years the pessimistic school of thought Kgarding the 
future of the Amazon Basin has found support in scientific data 
which tended to show a greater prevalence of disease in the tropics, 
indications of retarding of human growth caused by the excessive 
heat, the inferior quality of tropical soils, and ocher supposed 
barriers to human welfare in a tropical environment. A few writers 
have even maintained not only chit the latter is a barrier but that 
living in the tropics actually leads to human degeneration. An 
extremist of this group is Ellsworth Huntington, who has stated 
absurdly that tropical environments lead to “weaknes of will" which 
manifests itself in lack of industry, drunkenness, irascible temper, 
and sexual indulgence.® Other extremists fall back on racial a^u- 
mencs, These “tropical racists” argue that tropical climates may 
only be inhabited by races with dark pigmentation, that is, the 
Negro, the Mongolian, or mixtures of these slocks with Cau¬ 
casians. These darker races or mixtures arc inferior, they state, to 
while Europeans, and thus tropical r^ions are doomed to a lower 
level of cultural development. According to such theories, whites 
must miscegenaie in order to survive, and thus lower their cultural 
pocentiaL 

*A Njrmiw of TtmU on the Amnon and Rio Wegro (Loodon, 1853), 
pp. 33V335. 

^CtviUzation tni Clmatt, 3rd ed. (New York, 1930), pp. 68 ff. 
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Darker skUi may well be a positive aid to acclimacizanon co the 
tropics and a lighter skin to the northern regions, for darker pig- 
mentarion seems to serve as a protection against the rays of the sun. 
The distribution of the three main racial stocks in the year 1500 
seems co indicate ^t over many cenrucies sach factors may have 
been ac work; but there is no evidence that skin pigmentation has 
ever proved a serious barrier to acclimariaiarion to any known 
habitable climate. The most northern of all peoples, the Eskimo, 
are Mongoloids; the American Negro has adapted ^uite well in the 
northern United States; and European whites live in Northern 
Queensland and in the Panama Zone, to cite only cwo examples, 
without any degeneration that has functional importance.® More 
important, aU research co date in anthropology and related sciences 
has shown that all racial groups and all mixtures of racial groups 
have the same capacity for cultural achievement. In other words, 
all men are members of the same species and have approximately 
equivalent native intelligence and the same capacity to secure a 
higher standard of living. Those who warn of the dangers of race 
mixture and racial barriers to cultural development, in or out 
of the tropics, are simply making dangerous social propaganda. 

What about the enervating effects of constant heat on man> Man 
is without doubt the most adaptable of all animals to varying 
temperatures. This is due not only to the fact that he is a warm¬ 
blooded animal, an advantage he shares with other mammals, but 
also to the fact that he is a culture-bearing animal, Through the 
use of cultural devices, he has been able to inhabit all known 
climates. Oothes and lire have made arctic climates habitable. 
Man builds protection against the searing heat of the tropical sun, 
goes about nude, or wears a protective covering, and adapts his 
habits co high temperatures. Without involving centuries of physi¬ 
cal modification of die species, man can overnight don a white 
outer garment such as the clothing of the Hindus, which cuts down 

® See Gteofell Price, Whiie Setters in the Tropics (New York, Ceognpbic 
Sockey Publication No, 23, 1939), pp. S2S. and pp, 140 f. 
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his absorption of the radiant energy of the sun by nearly two- 
thirds.’' FurthermorCi the lack of body hair or fur makes man among 
all mammals the most adaptable to heat; he has a larger area than 
all ocher mammals for perspiration—the mechanism by which the 
body throws off excessive heat and adjusts to temperature. 

Yet hoc and humid climates seem to have given man more trouble 
than the temperate ones despite his remarkable physical and cul¬ 
tural adaptability. In hoc moist temperatures the dissipanon of 
excess body heat is more difficult. After a prolonged exposure ro 
hear, r^ulttion of body temperature can be maintained only through 
compensation wiAin the body by a reduction of cellular combus¬ 
tion and a lower activity of the endocrine glands, In addition, high 
temperatures seem to cail for greater Vicamin-B requirements (espe¬ 
cially thiamin, pantothenic acid, and pyridone), and foods which 
are important sources of these vitamins, such as lean pork, have 
been found to contain only half as much Vitamin B in the tropics 
as in temperate zones. Thus the difficulty seems co be twofold: 
more Vitamin B is needed and foods contain less of it in the tropics 
than elsewhere. These physiological difficulties seem to result in a 
retardation of growth and in slower sexual macurity^^t least, this 
has been shown under experimental conditions on animals, and one 
study seems to indicate that it is also true for man.* 

Perhaps the best living conditions In the tropics are found in 
Panama, where the canal workers esc Imported food, where tropical 
infecboiis and parasitic disease have been kept to a minimum, and 
where houslog condinons are good. It was found that **Americans 
born in Panama are roughly 10% heavier and 3% taller than Pana¬ 
manians of ^milar age; they are at the same time about 3% lighter 
and slightly shorter (less ^an I inch at 17 years of age) than are 
the American^xim children who have lived in the zone less than 

^See Gladwin Thomu, “QiirtBce and Anchrcpology,” Amerietnt Anthro- 
pologui, Vol. 40, No. 4, Part I (1947)jj). 60S. 

^ C. A. Mills, “Oimacic Eifeccs on Growth and Dev«lcpeneoc with PaitieQlar 
Reference to the Eifeecs of Tropics! Residence,'’ Anmieen Aiabr^pologist, 
Vol. 44. No. I <1M2). 
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i year/’ ® It was also found that the onset of sexual maturity came 
about a year later for girls in Panama than for girls in Pichmond 
and Cincinnaa^jontrary to the common belief in early maturation 
in the tropics. The difference between the Panamanians and the 
Panajna>bom Americans can be explained on the basis of parental 
stock of smaller overage stature and on the baris of the inferior diet 
of the Panamanians- Yet the difference between the American-born 
and Panama-bom Americans, slight as it is, seems to indicate that, 
as for experimental animals, there is for man a '^tropical depression 
of growth and development under living condirions almost ideal 
except for tropical heat” 

Yet we may still ask what significance smaller stature has upon 
man’s adaptation to tropical environment. Despite inferior diet and 
living conditions, at seventeen years of ^e Panamanian boys were 
only 3.18 inches shorter on the average, and 17.09 pounds lighter 
on the average, tiian American boys who had lived in Panama less 
than one year. Equivalent diet and other higher standards of living 
for the Panamanians would obviously reduce the difference between 
the Panamanian and American boys significantly. Funhermore, the 
average height of the Panamanian boys was inches at seventeen 
yean of age—well within the range of individual variations for the 
same age in any Mediterranean (Latin) group within the temperate 
ZOM. Neither height nor body weight has any correlation with 
mental capacity and cultural achievement. There have been excep¬ 
tionally dominant and energetic men who were exceedingly short 
and who were excessively tall. The Egyptians, a people with many 
cultural contributions to their credit, evidently were short and 
physically slight. All racial groups are subject to some modification 
by environmental influences, just as the children of immigrants to 
the United States are taller than thtir parents. Such modifications 
do not correlate with their culture achievements. The significance 
of these studies in tropical biology shows that nopical climate, like 
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any climate, calls for certain special man-made devices and habits 
for human habitation and for cultural development. It would seem, 
for example, that in the tropics man needs less calorie intake, a 
different dosage of vitamins, special clothes ro protect him from the 
sun, and other equipment andogous to chat which we use against 
the cold. 

The climate of the Amazon is most certainly hot and humid. On 
the map the equator seems to bisect rlie area. Yet there are many 
misconceptions regarding the Amazonian climate. Tlie heat is not 
unbearable. The average cemperature at Manaus is only 78.1® F., and 
the record heat In Manaus over a thirty-year period was 97.1" F.— 
about equal to a summer heat wave in New York Oty and not an 
unusual high for the North American Midwest. Tlie difference be¬ 
tween day and night temperatures is often as much as fifteen degrees 
in Amazonia. Along with a steady breeze, the lower temperature 
makes the nights quite comfortable, The humidity, however, is 
high; at Manaus it averages 78 per cent The humidity and perhaps 
the lack of seasonal variation in temperature are perhaps the most 
uncomfortable aspects of the climate. There is only a four-degree 
difference between the “hoctesr*' month and the “coldest” month. 
To the Amazon inhabitant seasons are marked by the amount of 
rain^ll rather than by variation of temperature. Although rain is 
abundant throughout the year, averaging more tlian eighty inches 
on the upper rims and slightly less on the coast, the period of 
January to June is the “rainy season” and is called the "winter,” 
During these months it rains almost every day, and the streams 
overflow their banks. The remaining months of tlie year comprise 
the "dry season” or “summer.” During the summer there are many 
days without rain, and the waterfall is generally in the form of brief, 
violent thondenhowere. During cliese months the water level in the 
river drops and the water drains out of the low flood lands or v^e/i. 

The tropical seasons of the Amazon, despite their lack of contrast 
in temperature, atfect the life of man as do the seasons of the tem¬ 
perate zones. While freezing temperatures of the winter in the 
temperate zone call for heaeng of homes and spedal clothes, the 
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tttzdy riins of the Amasonisn winter and the flooded lowkndi 
which cover land trails restrict people to their homes. Fishing i$ 
not productive during these months and rubber can not be collected. 
The summer, on the contrary, is a period of activity^jf garden 
making, of rubber prodnction, of Ashing, of visiting, and of festivals. 
In towns the streets are dry, and in the rural districts the overland 
trails are passable. On the main tributaries of the Amazon River 
system, sandy beaches are uncovered wlicre turtles deposit their 
^gs. Gear days make travel more comfortable. The local expres¬ 
sions “summer” and “winter” have connotations analogous to the 
equivalent terms used in temperate climates; they refer to marked 
differences in the yearly cycle which break the monotony of life 
and widi which man associates his varioos activities. The Amazon 
climate has its great disadvantages, but in many respects it has ad¬ 
vantages over the great extremes of temperature found in many 
North American areas. Climate is not a barrier impossible to over¬ 
come. 

A strong case agaiost tropic regions has also been based on the 
prevalence of disease, especially the so-called “tropical diseases,’* 
as a primary deterrent to future progress. The fact that hot and 
moist zones contain not only most of the ailments common to tern- 
petate zones but also a series of local diseases is seen as an impossible 
obstacle to overcome. Leishmaniasis, a tropical ulcer; fllaria^, which 
leads to the monstrous condition known as elephantiasis; onchocer¬ 
ciasis, caused by a larva which burrows into the skin of the scalp; 
trypanosomiasis, caused by a minute parasite which enters the blood 
stream and even the tissues; ** and fogo selvagem, a ringworm 
infection which quickly covers the entire body, are certainly hor¬ 
rible enough. Such exotic diseases, however, have limited dismbu- 
lions, and only rarely, as in the case of trypanosoma in, Africa, do 
they have an incidence high enough to form a serious barrier to the 
health of a total population. The most widespread and deadly of the 

A chronic condidon caused by lymphatic obstruedoa and eharacterixed 
by enormous enlargement of the parts affected. 

African sleeping sickness is a resole of a form of crypanosoma. 
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‘'tropical diseases" is malaria, although its distribution is not strictly 
tropical. The rav^es of malaria in the past and in the present in the 
tropical world are well known. Intescind parasites, including amoebas 
and the bacilli which cause dysentery and the Ancylostoma (hook¬ 
worm), thrive in moist and warm climates. It has been estimated 
chat almost 90 per cent of the rural population of the Brarilian 
Amazon is infected with one variety or another of intestinal para¬ 
sites. Tuberculosis and syphilis, certainly not limited to tropical 
environments, are also serious problems in the Aniaron. Yaws 
(frambesit), a contagious disease resembling syphilis, is common, 
especially in the lower Amazon Basin.^* 

The prevalence of most of these diseases cannot be charged to 
climate alone; they are more a reflection of the backwardness of 
the region than its cause. Tuberculosis, it is well known, is related 
to low standards of living ar^d to malnumtion. The prevalence of 
intestinal parasites is due primarily to the lack of adequate sewerage 
and water supply- The installation of sanitary privies and of modem 
water-supply systems fay the public-health service of the Amazon 
has already reduced the rate of intestinal infccdoos. Syphilis and 
yaws arc social diseases. Neither is difficult to treat nowadays, and 
the prevention of both is a question of public education. Malaria, 
the “tropical disease" with the highest mortality rare in the Amazon, 
is today giving way to powerful drugs and to new preventive 
measures. 

The SESP (Servigo Especial de Saude Publica), the Amazon sani- 
Bcion program maintained in cooperation with the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, a United States Government agency, has been 
spraying homes and public buildings with phenomenal success 
against the malaria mosquito, using a solution of 5 per cent DDT. 
the new wonder insecticide, mixed in kerosene. Among the 14d 
communities covered by the SESP spraying service in the Amazon, 
the small town of Breves situated in the delu region served as a 
“test case.” Breves was notorious for almost annual malaria epi¬ 
demics. A survey in July of 1943 showed that 45 per cent of rfic 

ra Yaws cade easily to treatment with arseocc lead. 
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population of the town had enlarged spleens caused by malaria and 
chat 22 per cent had malaria parasites in their blood. The DDT 
spraying in Breves began in May of and one year later a 
survey showed the spleen race to be only Id,8 per cent, while only 
1 .6 per cent of the people had malaria parasiccs in their blood- By 
May, 1948, the races had been reduced to 8.3 per cent and 0.3 per 
cent respectively. After the third month of spraying wich DDT, 
no specimen of the species of anopheles mosquito known to be the 
transmitter of malaria in the region was found in the Breves houses. 
After the first six months of spraying, only sporadic cases of malaria 
occurred among the residents, and the doctors consider most of these 
to be relapses or infections iocurred during crips outside the com¬ 
munity.** Results from the use of DDT in other Amazon common^ 
ties are just as successful, and it is being used throughout the world 
for the same purpose, with excellent xesults- 

Thc control of malaria no longer poses a serious problem to the 
development of tropical regions. The control of other diseases with 
high mortality in the Amazon is primarily a question of better liv¬ 
ing conditions, a better diet, increased education of the population, 
and full use of the scientific knowledge and equipment already 
available to mankind. A few diseases may defy control for many 
years to come, just as infantile paralysis has in the temperate zone, 
until new medical discoveries provide man with new tools to govern 
his environment. 

But the health of the Amazon population depends as much upon 
improvement in nutrition as upon better medical facilities. A better 
diet for the majority of the Amazon population depends in turn 
upon increasing agricultural production in the region. Here again 
the tropical environment would seem co set a limit to cultural d^ 
velopmenc. Although It is commonly thought that tropical soils, 
with their lush and luxuriant covering of vegetation which grows 
with such rapidity, are exceedingly rich, this does not seem to be 

M. Deane, Freire Sem, W. E P. Ttbo», tod Jot^ Ledo, "A Aplict^So 
domicilier de DDT no contreJe da mtlida em lo^idedes da Ajitazonia,” 
Revina do SESP, Ano 1, Ko. 4. pp. 1J21-1139, Rio de Janeiro. 
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true. Tropical soils have been judged by soil saencisis to be jn 
general of poor quality. The vegetation grows fast because of the 
warm and moist climate during riie entire year; yet the root ^cems 
of even the largest trees are surprisingly shallow. The humus u thin. 
Rapid decomposition of organic matter in the tropics makes for 
slow deposition 0 / humus even in the thick forest, and when de¬ 
forestation takes place for plantations or for settlements, erooon 
and leaching soon waste ti\e earth- The heavy tropical rains dissolve 
the nitrates in the soil, lea^ng the insoluble irons and aluminums 
exposed. The hot sun bakes these into laterite-rock-like nodules. 
Such iaieritic soils arc not productive agriculcurtlly, and the foods 
produced on such land are said to be weak in mineral salts, such 
as calcium, iron, and sodium chloride.** Laccritc underlies the ex¬ 
tensive sandy soils of the Amazon, and it actuaUy Ucs exposed in 
many localities. Amazon soils arc clearly inferior to tiiose of more 
favored temperate areas. 

Yet the poverty of the soil can easily be exa^ated in an effort 
to correct the popular misconception of the fertility of the tropics. 
One soil soeousc estimated that, despite the mediocre quality of the 
soils, more than 70 per cent of the total area of die Amazon Valley 
permits agriculture.** Furthermore, not all soils of the Amazon arc 
mediocre. Lateritic soils are limited to the so-called terra firme, the 
land which lies above the level of the seasonal rise of the river. 
There axe extensive areas of fertile soils, specially in the alluvial low¬ 
lands, although despite the travelers’ impressions that the Amazon 
is a gigantic swamp most of the Valley is terra firme. With the 
advent of air travel in the Amazon, it has become quite clear that 
there are numerous interruptions in the tiopical forest and that a 
great part of the area is solid earth. The eastern half of Maraj6 
Island at the mouth of the river, the region of the upper Rio 
Branco along the Brazilian frontier with Venezuela and British 
Guiana, and a large area of the Valley north of 6bidos and Monte 
Alegre are grassy savanna lands. This savanna, which covers more 

16 Se« Josu^ de Castro, op. cit., p. 73. 

p 106. 
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chan 20,000 square miles» has been described as “eminently suitable 
for cattle raising and perhaps also for general agriculture.” Foc- 
thcrmore, bluffs rise 100 to 150 feet from the river in many spots, 
and near Monte Alegre and Santarfm the remnants of mountains 
and plateaus appear over 1,000 feet above tiie river. As the tropical 
geographer Pierre Goorou wrote, ‘Tar from being a lake or a 
swamp, the Amazon is a low non-flooded plateau which rises sharply 
above the valleys of alluvial deposits.” ^ 

Like the £ood plain of most great river systems, that of the 
Amazon River network is wide. Below Manaus the area annually 
flooded by the river is 25 to 30 miles on each side, As on the Mis«- 
sippi, the river towns and villages are situated on bluffs and outcrops 
of terra fiimc. It is unfortunate that these lowlands are not more ex¬ 
tensive, for the extensions of floodJands are notably rich, as is true 
of most deltas. The scientiflc exploitation of these alluvial lands, 
which are seldom used by the Amazonian farmer, would multiply 
Amazonian food production many times over.** Furthermore, the 
mediocre soils of terra firme can be made to produce more. Goorou 
points out that one limited area of Che Valley, the land along the 
railroad between Belem and Braganfa, which is mainly terra firme, 
supporc a population many tiines as dense as the average for the 
Valley as a whole without any essential modifcation of the tradi¬ 
tional methods of cultivation. The Amazonian soil Is not in any 
way comparable to such fertile and productive areas as the Mid¬ 
western United States, yet it can be made to produce food not only 
for the present population of the Amazon but for several times as 
many people. 

It also muse be emphasized that the quality of the soil is only one 
of several factors which determine its productivity. As one geog¬ 
rapher wrote, “Fertility is not a quality inherent in the soil alone; 
it can only be measured in terms of specific soil uses.” ** The Great 

Eul Parker Hanson, Tbf Arrazon: A Nfv Frorwr (Foreiec Policy 
socIftdoQ Pamphlet No. 45. 1944), pp- 22-23. 

is “L'Amazoaie,” in Czhiers ^Oturt Mer, Vo), 11, No, 5 (1940), pp 1-13. 

14 Goorou, Las Pays irapicaux, p. 6. 

*®PrMcoo James, tatin America (New Toik, 1942), p 543. 
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Plains of the United States, which arc today the locale of our great 
wheat farms with their phenomcDal production, were inaccessible 
CO the American Indian wthout the European plow to break the 
tough sod. Widiout the necessary knowledge and technological 
equipment, the simple aboriginal Tasmanians eked out a miserable 
hand-to-mouth existence in a land which was potentially nch agri¬ 
culturally Land is useful to man only in terms of the cultural 
equipment he has at his command at a particular time or place and 
in terms of tiie use he makes of it. With man’s present knowledge 
of chemical feeding of weak soils, of adapting crops to specific soils, 
and other techniques of modern agronomy, it should not be difficult 
to improve the productivity of Amazonian soils. Even the most 
elementary technical innovations would be far superior to the primi¬ 
tive agricultural system used throughout tiie Valley at present 
While the Amazon Valley is not an especially propitious setting 
for man, it must be concluded that the physical environment is not 
the most serious obstacle to its eventual development and to higher 
standards of Uving for its inhabitants. All peoples have an equal 
potentiality to improve their sodal conditions, and their physical 
environment is only one factor of several which determine mans 
final adjustment to his habitat. As one writer recently stated: ‘The 
land, the climate, the mineral wealth arc not determinants of human 
progress. They are merely determinants of theoretical Hmic beyond 
which the native inhabitant cannot go. Science and technology are 
pushing the limits back but they are finite. To what extent a given 
nation approaches the finite Hmic of dvilization depends upon human 
factors.” ” This “finite limit” is still a distant horizon for tiic 
Amazon Basin, where modern sdcncc and technology are all but un¬ 
known. The “human factors” on which so much depends are pan 
of the culture and the social system of the people. It is their cultural 


21C Daryll Porde in Habitat, tcemomy and Sociny, 6th ed. (London, IW, 
D. 100. points ouc rii*t “the bracing climate of the stoimy western ^ 
Tasneaial to which the »igof of west European peopl« has so been 

anxibuted felled to scimuJaee ai^ importanc development of oieir Ltlw l«- 

”^S^ovwrd A. Meyerhoff, ‘q^arural Resources in Mtm World" in 

AfOft iha World, ed. Ralph Liotoo (New York. 1949). p. 92. 
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tnditioiis which make available to them the tools, the knowledge, 
and the technology to cope with the environment Ic is the culture 
which determines the ends toward which the men of a particular 
area make use of their technology, and ic is the social system wdiich 
determines the organization of work and the discribudon of the 
products of their work. 

The main reasons why the Amazon VaQey is today a backward 
and under-developed area muse be sought in Amazon culture and 
society, and in the relationship of this region with the centers of 
economic and political power and with the sources of cultural 
diffusion. What is the present technical equipment of the inhabitants 
of the Amazon for exploiting their environment? How did they 
come to possess their present technology? What is the "good life” 
to Amazon man? In odaer words, what are his system of values, his 
incentives, and his motivadoDS? What is the local form of the funda¬ 
mental and universal insdcucions—family, church, and government— 
by which men everywhere organize their lives? What has been the 
economic and political reladonship of the Amazon with the outside 
world? The answer to why the region is “backward” lies in such 
questions. 

This book is, then, the study of a culture, of the way of life 
which has been created by man In the Amazon Valley of Brazil. 
Since cultures arc historically developed, and since they are formed 
from elements of widespread origin by culture boirowir^, we 
must look into the past and beyond the Valley for the sources and 
events which have influenced the contemporary culture of the 
Amazon. A knowledge of the way of life of Amazon man will 
indicate where changes must be made if living standards are to be 
improved. Such knowledge should allow us to foresee some of 
the reactions to be expected from the introducrion of new elements 
into Amazon culture. The ideal of “making the benefits of our 
scientific advances and industrial progress available for improvement 
and growth of undeveloped areas'’ involves cultural change. It is not 
a simple process of sending technical experts to these areas, of con¬ 
ducting surveys and studies which would make known the basic 
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ecoQomic resources of the areas, or even of bringing workers, 
engineers, executives, and others to the United States to train and 
acquire our accumulated experience—although aJI of these endeavors 

would be helpful- The job involves modification of a culture_of the 

pattern of life^nd a readjustment of a people’s relationship to their 
total environment. 

A new idea will be accepted only when a basis is present in the 
preexisting culture to make the element a useful one. A program 
of introducing modem agricultural practices must not only make 
available more efficient methods, as our United States Department 
of Agriculture long ago leamedj these methods must also be pre¬ 
sented in terms acceptable to the people. A culture often presents 
barriers which cause even more efficient methods to be rejected. The 
mere fact that the soil of a particular region would produce best 
if planted in potatoes or soy beans would not persuade a people 
whose staple food is rice, To introduce the planting of potatoes in 
such a situation one must modify food habits and tastes—or create 
a money market for the product. If agriculture is intimately inter- 
woven with religion, as among the Indians of Guatemala, the new 
methods of cultivation and new crops affect tiie religion; and unless 
the methods and crops are integrated into the religious system their 
introduction will run counter to it. Man is not a rational being in 
tile sense that his behavior is always motivated by his own absolute 
advantage—for his concept of what constitutes an “advantage” is 
colored by the values of his particular culture. 

Furthermore, culture is not transmitted mechanically, as a cargo 
of goods might be shipped from one group to another. Once inno¬ 
vations are accepted by a people, they become a prt of their culture 
and are modified by that culture. The new elements acquire new 
form and a new meaning different from their form and meaning in 
the culture of origin. The introduction of new elements, in turn, 
causes readjustments in the borrowing culture. One has only to 
think of tay of the numerous innovations in out own culture during 
the last generation. The cinema was molded by American culture 
m innumerable ways; and in turn, the cinema has modified Ameri* 
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can social life and to some exccnc family life. Wc are now ex¬ 
periencing similar secondary elfece in televiaon. IndostrUl develop¬ 
ment in non-industrial areas will call for new settlement patterns, 
realignment of socio-economic classes, modifications in family scruc- 
cure, and even changes in the motor habits of the people who must 
leant to manipulate machines. Projects for reclamation or the divi¬ 
sion of land will involve new parterns of land tenure and land use, 
new methods of cultivation, and many other direct and indirect 
changes in the society and the culture of the people concerned. 
Though culture is not a machine or an organism—i>oth analogies 
have been used by theorise—it is an inter-related system, and the 
introduction of new elements calls for readjustment in the system. 
Any program which would Introduce modem technolt^ and in¬ 
dustry among a “backward” people muse realiae the far-rcachii^ 
social and cultural cliaoges implied. 






2^ AN AMAZON COMMUNITY 


No one community is ever typical of a region or of a nation. Each 
has its own traditions, its own history, its own variation of the 
regionaJ or the national way of life. The culture of a modem region 
or nation has an organization which is greater than simply the sum 
total of the local communities which form it. There are insucutions 


and social forces of regional, national, and even international scope 
which determine die trend of life in each small community. The 
church, the pobdcal insdrutions, the system of formal education, 
the commercial system, and many other aspects of a culture are 
more widespread and more complex in their oi^nization than In 
20 
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any local community manifestation. Nor does any one community 
ever contain the total range of a regional culture^ it may not contain 
all of the social classes, all occupations, or all of the political parties 
which are found in the region as a whole. A study of a small agri¬ 
cultural village of the United Sutes, for instance, would probably 
tell us little of the complexities of American organi2ed labor, of 
the elaborate commercial and financial system, or of the ostentation 
of the rich in our big cities. Yet studies of the banking system of a 
r^ion, of the formal organization and the ideology of its religion, 
of its imports and exports, or of the dynamics of its population in the 
impersonal and objective terms of the economists or sociologists 
seem lifeless, to say the least. They cell us little or nothing of life 
situations, of the working of widespread patterns and insocutions 
as they are lived by people. 

Everywhere people live in communities—in bands, in villages, in 
towns, In rural neighborhoods, and in cities. In communities face- 
co-face human relations take place, and each day people are subjected 
to the dicta of their culture. In their communities the people of a 
region make a living, educate their children, live as families, form 
themselves into associations, worship their superaaturals, have super¬ 
stitious fears and taboos, and are motivated by the values and 
incentives of their particular culture. In the community economics, 
religion, politics, and other aspects of a culture appear inter-related 
and part of a total culture system, as they are in life. All of the com¬ 
munities of an area partake of the cultural heritage of the region, 
and each is a local marufestadon of the possible Inierprecadons of 
r^ional patterns and insdeudons. 

Any community in the Brazilian Amazon would serve our purpose 
as a laboratory for the study of regional culture as it is lived out 
by one group of Amazon people. This study will focus upon a small 
Amazon community which will be called Ita, a fieddoos name for 
an actual town on the Lower Amazon in which the author and his 
co-workers lived and studied. Ic is not an average Amazon town. 
Monte Alegre, Obidos, Faro, Abaetetuba, and many others are 
larger, more prosperous, and more progressive. There are differences 
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in Amazon culture patterns characrerisdc of the Upper Amazon, 
the SaJgado, or the Islands which do not appear in Ita culrure, Yet 
Ifi serves admirably as a “case history.” It has a long history in 
which most of the trends of regional history have been reflected. 
The present way of life in lia and in its surrounding rural neighbor¬ 
hoods might seem old-fasliioned and backward to the urt>anite of 
BeWm, Manaus, or even Santarem, but it is shared in its broad out¬ 
lines by the majority of the rural population of the Amazon Basin 
and by the inhabitants of the working-class districts of the cides, 
which axe filled with recent rural migraois. Because Ita is a poor 
community without any special industry or natural gifts and with¬ 
out any special distinction, a study of Iti focuses a spotlight on 
the basic problems of the region. 

11 

Iti is situated in the sub-region known as the Lower Amazon, 
below the juncture of the Negro and Solimoes rivers. In addition, 
it lies close to the Islands of the delta, and thus rwo ecological 
sub-regions of the valley affect the life of the community. It is a 
small town with about five hundred inhabitants, yet it is the seat 
of a municipality, a county-like polidcai subdivision of the srate, 
which covers an area of 6,094 square kilometers—almost the size 
of the State of Rhode Island. TTie town tes on a low bluff formed 
by an outcrop of laceriie which rises only three or four meters above 
the fiver but which affords a view extending for many miles up 
and down the southern Amazon channel From the river the sight 
of rile town is a welcome break in the monotonous forest-lined banks 
of rhe Amazon. It stands out neat and colorful against the dark green 
vogetaiioo. The gleaming white church with its orange die roof is 
riic first building to be distingoished, then the two-story town hall, 
which has recently been completed, and a row of low houses, washed 
in bright colors and facing upon the river, appear. There is a dark 
red municipal wharf {trapiche) set on piles in the river channel 
and connected to the shore by a long board walk. A little downriver 
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is a smaller trapiche owned by a local merchant where a sailboat 
with rust-colored sails is tied up- River steamers which stop at Ita 
always use the municipal wharf, which has a small covered ware¬ 
house. From the river the rown appears framed by the darh green 
foli^e of the enormous mango trees and the stately palms which 
line the waterfront. It seems an inviting place. 

As one leaves riie rivet boat and crosses the board walk, the 
romantic setdng fades into realism. The street facing the river is 
unpaved, as are all Iti thoroughfares. If the time is that of the rainy 
season, dte street oozes with mud. A sidewalk graces the front 
of some of the houses on the riverfront street, but others open 
directly upon the street. Many of the buildings are in bad repair, 
and one or two are ready to fall in from neglect. Back from the 
riverfront, the houses are less colorful and more rundown, and 
there are numerous palm-chatched dwellings where the poorer in¬ 
habitants live, Ica offen its best profile to the river, but close inspec¬ 
tion shows even the riverfront to be somewhat worn by age. 

A map on display in the town hall shows Ita to have a gridiron 
plan. Three main streets {mas) run lengthwise parallel to the river 
and arc intersected by side streets {rravessas) that wind back from 
the river. Three poblic stjuares {prafos) are shown on the map, and 
there is a riverfront garden, All the squares and thoroughfares have 
names. Each ma has die name of a patriotic hero of the state of 
Pari; each travtssa is named after a sainij and two of the prafas 
carry the names of famous men. It is soon apparent, however, that 
such ci^ planning is an idea imposed from outside. The names 
shown on the map are seldom, if ever, used- Instead, the three ruas 
are referred to as “First Street,” “Second Street,” and ‘Third 
Street*' (begliming at the riverfront), and no one can remember 
any of the names of the side streets at all. While the ruas are fairly 
ssaight, and the two prafas well marked out, the travessas wind 
somewhat dizzily in and around the houses. Some of them are no 
more than narrow paths. 

The town hall, which is situated in the middle of the largest 
prafa, may be considered the central point of the dty, Occupying 
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ift entire side of the square is the pubUc>heeIch post with its ]and> 
scaped yard and vegetable garden. The ocher prapa is empty except 
for a small monument to a state hero. The other two important pub¬ 
lic buildings, the school and the church, are situated beyond the end 
of die long First Street, somewhat apart from the town. The school, 
a new building built by the federal government for adult education 
classes, is an adobe structure with a tile roof. It has one classroom 
and several rooms intended as living quaners for the teacher and 
family. The church lies several hundred meters beyond the school- 
house, still farther out of town, which Is contrary to the general 
practice in the Amazon of making the church the central edifice- 
Between the church and the school is a soccer held where the two 
rather haphazard teams of Ita play on Sunday afternoons during 
the “summer" months. 

The square blocks formed by the intersecting streets and side 
streets indicated on the town plan are in reality hard to discern. 
A block here and there is solidly occupied, but there are so many 
vacant lots in others tfiac the form of the plan is lost Parhs cut 
through empty spaces and get lost in the wilderness of Third 
Street. Yet with so much space, the better dwellings of led are built 
Bush on the street and connected with each other, presenting a 
solid front to the passcri>y. The back yard (qumtal), surrounded 
by walls, is the focus of these long houses, which are larger than 
they seem from the streeL Today only two full blocks of ltd arc 
solidly built in the traditional manner. Because of die rapid decline 
in population after the Amazon rubber boom, many houses tumbled 
in, and a recent tendency to build homes surrounded by gardens 
has changed the town’s appearance. On First Street is a series of 
two-family bungalows boilc as a housing project by the municipal 
government They are see back two or three meters from the street 
with a narrow space between each. These are occupied by the 
mayor, the police chief, the federal rax collector, the postmistress 
(who uses her parlor as the post office), and the agent of the 
Federal Statistical Bureau. While these new houses have some space 
for circulation of air, they have miserably low ceilings and small 
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rooms and arc exposed on aU sides to the son. Though they are 
modern, they arc hardly designed for the Amazon tropics, and are 
far inferior in comfort to the traditional houses with their high 
ceilings and protected veranda facing upon a shaded back yard. 

Ail but one of the commercial houses of Ita are situated on 
First Street, This exception, behind the town hall on Second Street, 
is a small shop with little stock. Of the three stores on First Street, 
the Casa Gato, which has survived since Ae days of the rubber 
boom, has by far the laigesc stock. It also has a choice locadon near 
the board walk leading to the municipal wharf. The other two 
stores are farther down the street and are more recently established. 
All of these stores are also dwellings. A large front room opening 
onto the street is the shop. This contains the balcao (counter) and 
the current stock. Behind the shop is a large scorcroom where the 
rubber and other products which the shopkeeper accepts in exchange 
for goods, as as bulky stock such as sacks of salt, are kept 
Customers lounge about in the shop, and cachafa (sugar-cane rum) 
is served over the counter. The living quarters of the shopkeeper and 
his family take up one side of the house, and the shopkeeper with¬ 
draws frequently during the day for a bit of conversation with his 
family- Important customen are invited into the parlor or, if they 
are intimates of the family, into the dining room for the inevitable 
csfkonho (demitasse of black coffee). 

All of the buildings on First Street arc built of tai-pa ^ or of wood, 
all have wooden or cement doors, all have ceramic die roofs, and all 
axe painted either with a white or with a bright-colored wash. This 
type of dwelling is classified in Ita as a casa (house) to distinguish 
it from the less permanent palm-thatched structure of the town 
which are called barracas (huts). All the dwellings on Third Street, 
except two, are huts. They are two- or three-room structures, with 
woven palm walb and roof, set on stilu above the damp earth. The 
doors, which are generally made of narrow slats from the trunk 
of the paxiuba palm, provide an uncertain footing, but a few huts 

type of vail consmicoon cadidonal of Brazil. Ic ia wartle work filled 
with clay and whh a sand and lime plaster finish. 
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hare floors of wooden pknks. The homes on Second Street are a 
mixture of the rwo types. There arc buiJdings which are cl assi fied 
by local people as "houses” but which are in exceedingly bad con¬ 
dition, and there are "houses” of whitewashed tatpa walls which 
have palm-chatched roofs, A few dwellings on Second Street are 
clearly huts. One "house” on Second Street is also a bakery where 
a man and his wife make wheat bread whenever wheat flour is 
available. The electric powerhouse where the machinery of the 
defunct wood-burning generator is kept is also on Second Street, 
which in addition boasts rwo barbers, one of whom has one room of 
his dwelling arranged as a shop. In 1948 a shoemaker who had re¬ 
cently arrived and who was not ejtpected to stay for long was 
esrablished in a hut on Second Street. Thus in Iti tht more per¬ 
manent and better dwellings arc near the riverfront, while the poorer 
huts lie back from the river and are hidden from view. On Second 
Street is found the confusion of the middle ground, The equivalent 
of the "wrong side of the tracks” in Ita is "back from the river.” 

First Street and even Second Street are generally relatively clean 
and free of weeds, for the municipal government pays day workers 
during the dry season to weed the thoroughfares. Especially before 
a holiday or the visit of a politician from Bel^m, street cleaning 
becomes energetic. Third Stiecr, however, is ove^rown with vege¬ 
tation which is much too high to be called weet^. Only here and 
there on Third Street has some neat householder cleared the area 
in front of his house. Most of Third Street and the side streets which 
lead into it have the appearance of winding paths. Since those who 
live there complain of die unfair neglect of their street, the mayor 
from time to time arranges to have Third Srreec cleared. 

The most imposing buildings in lt£ arc, as we have seen, the 
church, the town hall, and the Health Post. The church, a tall simple 
struccure, has recently been renovated, completely reroofed, and 
whitewashed both inside and out by a German missionary-priest 
aided by local labor. As a result ic is somewhat austere and entirely 
lacking in the elaborately decorated interior of the average small¬ 
town church in Brazil. The Health Post is a low building designed 
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by 8 Swls$-An)6rican architecc and built by North American en¬ 
gineers who worked with the Amazon heaJth service during the war. 
It has 8 long Teranda-porch, laige screened windows, long narrow 
windows near the roof for ventilation, and other fcamres designed 
for the climate. It stands apart in Iti as a modern building which is 
not merely a copy of Temperate Zone construction and which at 
least attempts to conform to its setting. The two-scory town hall, 
however, is the most famous building along the lower Amazon. It 
would do credit to a North American or European town several 
times larger chan Ita. Its architecture would be more fitting to the 
Temperate Zone. A portion of the upper door houses all tl)e public 
offices, leaving the entire lower floor empty. Standing in the middle 
of one of the public s<]uares, it is exposed on all sides to the sun, 
and ic has poor ventilation. The second-floor offices boil during the 
afternoon. The town hall, as we shall see, figures in M history as a 
“white elephant," and the cost of constructing it has drained the 
public coffers several times. 


ni 

The county-like municipality of which Ita is the seat extends 
south of the Amazon and downstream, taking in numerous islands of 
the delta region. The area is so large that most of the approximately 
eight thousand people who live within the municipality seldom, if 
ever, visit the town, Deputy tax collectors, who are generally also 
rural commercial men or triers, are stationed at seveml points over 
the area. From dme to dme, the mayor, the state tax coUector, the 
federal tax collector, and even the police chief make inspection 
trips of two to three weeks’ duradon. Trading posts (barracots) 
are situated at intervals along the waterways of the municipality. 
Most of them renew their stock and send away the products which 
they buy via regular river steamers owned by BeWm commercial 
houses. Each trading post is the regular customer of a particular 
Arm whose boat visits them each month or so. Since the exports 
and imports of most of the trading posts do not pass through 
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the town is not the commerctal center of the political unit it con¬ 
trols. Nor is it the social center for the municipalit)^. People from 
distant localities in the municipality do sometimes visit Iti for the 
annual festival of Sc. Benedict, but this event draws people from 
the entire lower Amazon, and the distant Inhabitants come as. visitors 
just as do people from outside. The municipality of Ica is not a 
social or even a geographical unit easily controlled from the mu¬ 
nicipal seat In a few Amazon municipalides, such as Altamira on 
the Xingu River, the seat is strategically located where political con¬ 
trol may be exerted over its territory and its inhabitants, but in the 
municipality of ltd even political unity is weak. 

A more restricted area, immediately surrounding the town and 
comprising about oae-fifch of the total territory of the municipality, 
looks to the town as the center both of its economic and of its 
social life. Most of this area which we will call the "community of 
Ita,” lies, as does the town, on the south bank of the Amazon, but 
it includes also a few small islands in the channel immediately in 
front of the town.* This community area includes approximately 
two diousand people, of whom only about five hundred live in the 
town. 7n front of Ita town the Amazon channel is more chan five 
kilometers wide, and to cross It in canoes and small sailboats is 
often dangerous- For that reason, while many people from the south 
bank regularly work at rubber collecting on the Great Island, as the 
north bank is caUed, social relations with its inhabitants are normally 
infrequent. The land south of the river is for the most pan terra 
£rme. The area included in the community of ltd extends upriver as 
far as the Rio Jocojd and downstream as far as the Rio Pucumf, 
both of which are small tiibutacies (igarap^s) of the Amazon. Be¬ 
tween these two tributaries are ten others, and the rural inhabitants 
of the community live in isolated homesteads scattered along the 
banks of these small streams. In fact, throughout the Amazon ^e 
main pattern of settlement is one of scattered households, scuated 
close to the waterways, die principal transportation routes. There 


s The name Ici will be used heocefonh to refer to the coffliaunlt)'—the town 
and is immediate rural area—and not co the lar^ political unit of that name. 
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arc two overland footpaths, however, which ran cast and west from 
the town, providing communication with the rural zones by land 
during the summer. Even in the dry season, however, heavy cargoes 
and burdens can best be transported by canoe. 

The people who live on the tributaries nearest to the cowm, such 
as Icapercira and Jacupi, visit town each day or two to buy food, 
to loaf in the shops, or even to work for the municipal government. 
The people who live on the more distant tributaries such as Baci 
and Jocojd come to town only once each ten days for ch^ 
quinzem,^ the day selected for trading. They may also appear now 
and again on Sunday for Church services and on almost any other 
day CO visit friends and relatives. In the summer months there are 
numerous saints’ festivals in the rural zone, and people from the 
different small tributaries travel about to attend them and to visit. 
Within the community area all families bury their dead in the town 
cemetery; those who Uve outside have their own cemeteries. Within 
the community there is an in-group feeling of belonging, and the 
public ceremonies on Independence Day and the festivals of Sc. 
Benedict and Sl Anthony celebrated in town are spoken of as “our 
festivals.” People living outride the community area are strangers. 
A brass band of the community which often plays for local dances 
refused, for example, to play at a saint’s festival being held on a 
stream near their homes but outride the community area. The people 
were bravo (rude or tough) and their festivals were hardly more 
than farras (orgies) was the explanadon of the bandleader. He did 
not feel at home among these strangers. People on a tributary which 
flows into the Amazon channel across from the town, and therefore 
outride the special limits of the community, told us, "We som^ 
times attend their festivals,” or, ‘We haven't been to Ita for over 
two years.” 

The people living along the banks of each small stream form a 
“ncighbothood,” or a subunit, as it were, of the larger social unit 
which is the community. Along the banks of a typical tributary, 

* Literally “fiftecoch”; traditionally, on the Lower Asiaton. the trading day 
was set at fifceeo.dAy incemls. 
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some fifteen to cwen^ houses are situated at intervals of two to 
three hundred or even five hundred meters apart. There are some' 
times clusters of houses inhabited by different members of the same 
family. In one place three houses only about one hundred meters 
apart held the families of a man and his two married sons; in another, 
six houses stretched over more chan three kilometers of one tributary 
were inhabited by cousins. The homes of a patriarch and his son> 
in-law and of a widow and her three daughters and their husbands 
formed two other neighborhood clusters. While kinship ties are 
often important in determining the residence of people within a 
neighborhood, and in assuring mutual assistance among the inhab¬ 
itants, such neighborhoods are not kinship units, nor arc they clan- 
Itke social groups. Common residence, friendship, and the ceremonial 
tie of the godparent relationships are as strong as family ties betvwn 
these neighbors. 

Devotion to a particular saint forms another bond between the 
people of a particular neighborhood. On each tributary there is a 

religious brotlierhood (irmandade) dedicated to a saint_to Our 

Lady of Nazareth, to St Peter, or to St. John. Each year the saint’s 
day is celebrated in the locality, and the organization of the festival 
is an important function of the brotiierhood. It is within the ncigh- 
boriiood that men exchange l^or with each other and form co- 
operative work parties for agriculture. Beyond the immediate 
family group the neighborhood is tiie setting for daily life in the 
rural zone of Ica. la fact, for the rural Inhabitant neighborhood ties 
overshadow those of the community; yet the neighborhoods are 
integral sub-divisions of the community, Events raking place in any 
of the rural neighborhoods arc soon known on the streets of the 
town. 

Two neighborhoods in the It4 community differ from the dis¬ 
persed type described above. Tlie people who live on the Jocojd 
and Maria Ribeiro tributaries form small villages. The viU of Jocojd 
contains nineteen houses built along one fairly straight street It is 
a small village with a white wooden chapel and a remtaday a large 
open structure used for dancing during festivals. An overly large 
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hut without walls is used as a school, and in 1948 it funccioned with 
about the same regularity and efficiency as the one in Its. Jocojd 
parents were exceedingly anxious that their children take advantage 
of the school, for it was the only rural neighborhood which boasted 
one. The village on the Maria Ribriro Tributary conristed of a small 
cluster of houses wiriiout a chapel for its saint and without a school, 
but both these village neighborhoods were characterized by uni^ of 
organization and the progressivism of their inhabitants. As long as 
the populations of rural Amazonas live scattered and distant from 
one another, it will be difficult to provide accessible cducadonal 
fadlides and adequate health protection for them. Concentrated 
viJl^« such as these two atypical neighborhood groups of hi would 
make it possible for the government to provide schools. A con¬ 
centrated population allows the physician from Iti to give mass 
ucatment. The health service would be able to provide controls 
for group protection which would be impossible for the scauered 
hou^olds. Such villages, therefore, provide a possible soludou for 
the problems of the countryride of the Amazon. 


rv 

The people of the community of Ita are Brazilians. They pax- 
ticipace within the limits of their available knowledge and potendali- 
dcs in r^onal and national life. The cabochs, as city people in 
the Amazon refer to the inhabicanc of small towns and to the rural 
populadon, speak Portuguese. They discuss state and national poli- 
dcs, and if they arc at least semi-literate diey vote. In Iti and in 
other similar Amazon communides September 7th (Brazil’s Inde¬ 
pendence Day) is celebrated. The oaboclo plays soccer, Brazil’s 
nadonal sport, and he may gamble at jdgo do bichOy a popular and 
widespread drawing, similar to a ‘Ambers" game, to which Brazil¬ 
ians are specially addicted. In 1945 festivals in out-of-the-way 
trading posts in the munidpalicy of Iti celebrated VE Day. The 
farmers and rubber gatherers who attended were not, of course, 
aware of the full significdnce of World War II, but they knew that 
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thtix country wts making war on the Allied dde. The legal and 
political institutions, the educational system, the formal religion, and 
many other aspects of Iti society are those of the nation of which 
Iti is but a small and insignificant part 

Three cultoral traditions have fused to form contemporary 
Brazilian culture. The traditions, the speech, and the goverzunental 
and religious institutions of Europe brought to the New World by 
the Portuguese arc the dominant culture patterns throughout the 
country. Iti, like most Brazilian communities, derives most of Its 
culture from Portugal. In addition, however, Brazilian nationai cul* 
cure has been influenced strongly by the traditions both of Negro 
Africa and by those of the native Indians who inliabited the area 
before the Portuguese arrived. Ac least 3,000,000 African slaves were 
bnponed into the country during the colonial period, and it is 
probable that the total number was much greater. Numerous cus¬ 
toms and traditions of African origin have been incorporated into 
Brazilian life. Brazilian popular music (the samba), Brazilian cuisine, 
Brazilian folklore, and other aspects of modem life clearly show 
African influence. Yet American-lndian culture patterns persist 
throughout the counuy. Slash-and-bum agriculture and the major 
food crops (manioc, maize, beans, and so on) are of Indian origin. 
Most of the names of flora and fauna, and numerous place names 
in modem Brazilian Portuguese derive from Tupi, a widespread 
Indian language. Both the European newcomer and his African 
slave learned to live in the New World from the aboriginal peoples. 

These three cultural heritages are not, however, felt witii the 
same force throughout Brazil. Brazil is a nation of striking regional 
differences produced by very different environmental circumstances 
and by poor communications. Along the northeastern coast of 
Brazil, where the majority of the N^ro slaves were on sugar planta¬ 
tions, African influences were important in forming riie present 
regional culture. In the extreme south of Brazil, European traditions 
have taken hold almost to the exclusion of American-lndian and 
African tndioons. In the Amazon Valley, with its distinctive rain¬ 
forest environment and its magniflcenc interlaced system of water- 
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ways, the Indian heritage of BrazU pcrsisred with greater force than 
elsewhere, In Iti, as in other Amazon communities, Indian influences 
arc readily apparent in the way people make a living, in their foods, 
in their folk beliefs, and in their reUgion. Furthermore, a large por- 
tion of the people of Iti have Indian ancestors. The high cheekbones, 
the straight black hair, the bronze skin, and the almond-shaped eyes 
(caused by the epicanthic fold so characteristic of the Amerind) of 
many inhabiunts of the Iti community indicate the strength of 
American-Indian genetic stiain- 

The strength of the Indian tradition in rural Amasxft society w 
culture is not due, however, to the numerical strength of the Indian 
population which existed in the region prior to 1500. In fact, the 
aboriginal population in the Amazon Valley seems to have been 
relatively sparse, never exceeding half a million people spread ov« 
the immense area. Theii culture was simple « compared to the 
complex native civilizations of highland Mexico and Peru. The 
tropical forest tribes were hand agriculturalists planong a scries of 
native American crops such as manioc, maize, beans, peanuts, yams, 
peppers, squashes, and cotton. They depended also upon Ashing, 
hunting, and die collection of forest fruits and nuts to augm^c 
their diet. Thrir subsistence methods, although well adapted to the 
Amazon environment, limited the size of their communidw, whi^ 
seldom exceeded more than three hundred to four hundred people. 
Each five or ax years they were forced to move theix villages despite 
the enormous expanse of uninhabited forest land, and each year they 
cleared new garden sites out of the tropical forest. Thus great areas 
of land were necessary to support a relatively small number of 

people. ,, ,, , . 

Furthermore, the native peoples of the Valley were divided mw 

innumerable tribes speaking a variety of native languages. A 'inbe' 
was generally merely a series of villages speaking a common language 
and feeling that they formed ‘*4 people" against aU outsiders. Rarefy 
did even a "tribe" have any formal poUtical organization; only in a 
few cases did the authority of a chieftain extend over more than one 
rillage- Even in their own village the powers of such native leaders 
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were never great. In the Upper Amazon the segmentation of aborig¬ 
inal socie^ was so extreme that each village, composed of only one 
or two long houses, considered itself a separate people. Throughout 
.the area there was constant warfare between tribes, and suspicion 
lof the outsider kept inter-tribal relations at a minimum. 

Tht lack of linguisclc and socio-political unity among the Indian 
groups of Amazonia made the process of conquest difficult for the 
Europeans and disastrous for the Indians diemselves. Both Portu¬ 
guese civil oiRciais and reLgious missionaries established early treaties 
with the Indian chiefs to ensure peaceful relations, but they soon 
found that such treaties were not recognized by the people of other 
villages, Unlike the conquest of Mexico and Peru by a handful of 
Spaniards, where the capture or the capitulation of a handful of 
leaders led to the subjugation of large populations, the conquest of 
the Amazon native peoples was necessarily a piecemeal affair. Each 
■“tribe," almost each village, had to be won or attracted peacefully 
into the orbit of Portuguese colonial life. The result of such piece¬ 
meal conquest was a rapid disintegration of native “tribes," espe¬ 
cially along the main streams of the Amazon River system, within 
about a century after the arrival of the Portuguese in the early 
seventeenth century.* 

As in Mexico and in Peru, the Portuguese did not come to the 
New World to work: they came seeking a fortune. But in Amazonia 
they found ndcher the riches of the ^tosi silver mines nor, as in 

* Today a few tribal Indiaa groups sciU live in ouc*of-ehe-wsy locaJitIcs of 
The AmsaoQ VsUey, jrmnly in (he headwsrers of the non-naviga^le aibuniies. 
In naii^>e£s these cnbri fcdlans are as intigDifianc percentage of the cc^ 
population of the Valley. They certainly do not exceed fo,000 people at 
meet, less chan one-half ct ooe per cent of dte total popoJation of the Braziliasi 
Amazon. A few tribes, such u the Urub:^ Indians, inlubitlng the forest between 
the Gurupi and Pind&ri rivers, less than 2(M> miles from Self m at the meuth of 
the Amazoo, and the KawVs (GaviSes) on the lower Tocantins Biver, are jnsc 
now feeliag the Influence of Luso-Bnziliaa scoew. The process of detfibalka- 
tioQ and 01 incorporation Into Amazon regional sociew which began in the 
early seventeenth century coodoues into die ptesenc. History in the Ajnazon 
is in many respects oot a question of an absolute rime sequence but one of 

E te. Processes which were completed long aM in the main arteries of the 
lazon River mtem are now cccurrii^ in dielr principal outlines off the 
beaten craek in t^e Valley. 
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Mexico iad Peru, millions of Indians to provide labor for them. Nor 
was the Amazon soil as suitable for sugar cane as the rich north¬ 
eastern coast of Brazil, where a wealthy plantation society was formed 
in colonial dmcs. The best the Portuguese were able to do in the 
Amazon was to ewraer the native products of the tropical forest, 
such as hardwoods, cacao, and cinnamon, for sale on the European 
marker. It was not very lucrative in comparison with the trade 
carried on by the Portuguese with the Orient. The few colonists 
attracted to the Amazon region could not afford to purchase slaves 
from Africa, and few Negroes were imported into the region. In¬ 
stead, the colonist sought the Indians as household servants, as col¬ 
lectors of forest products, and as agricultural workers to provide 
food for their settlements. In colonial times the Indians were the 
people “who paddled the canoes, who hunted and fished, who 
worked in the domestic and public services, who raised cattle, who 
served in the amed forces, who labored in the shipyards,” accord¬ 
ing to Artur Cczar Ferreira Reis, the leading student of Amazon 
colonial history-* And the observations of a Portuguese writer in 
the sixteenth century apply aptly to the Amazon in the seventeenth 
century- “As soon as persons who intend to live in Brazil,” wrote 
Pedro de Magalhics, “become inhabitants of the country, however 
poor they may be, if one obtains two pair or a half dozen slaves, 
which might cost somewhere in the neighborhood of ten cruzados, 
he then has the means of sustenance and crops; so little by little, men 
become rich and live honourably in xht land with more case than 
in the Kingdom [Portugal] because these same Indian slaves hunt 
food for themselves and in this way the men have no expense for 
the maintenance of their slaves, nor of their own persons.” • Numer¬ 
ous slave raids called resgtnef were organized in Amazonia, penetrat¬ 
ing deep into the interior and returning with captured Indian slaves 
and leaving behind them men. women, and children massacred m 
the process. Entire tribes were soon exterminated, and thousands of 

6 Shaeft dc H'mdrui do PerJ (Bel^ 1942), p. 48. 

• Tht HinorUt of rrand. John B. Sreeon, Jr. (New York. Cortes So¬ 

ciety, 1922) (Isted!, 1574), p. 41. 
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Indians were brought into the ortit of Luso-BraaiUtn colonial Ufe.^ 
The appetite of the colonists for slaves soon clashed, howev^, 
witfi the interests of the religious missionaries who came to the 
Amazon with the first military expedirions. The nusxooaries, espe- 
ciallv the Jesuits, soon established aideiamantos (mission villages) at 
strategic points along the Amazon River and its mam inbutanes 
into which they attracted Indians from vanous tnbes. Under the 
close paternalistic idgime of the Jesuits, ilte mission 
„ught catechism and adiolic ritual, new handicwfts, and Old 
World custom. In a relatively short time thousands of tribal Indians 
were transformed into -J«uit Indians" Hving by rules laid down by 
Che Jesuit priests rather than by their abonginaJ culture patrons. 
Christian dogma and Catholic ceremonial were quickly substituted 
for their native religion, although nadvc concepts and practices sur¬ 
vived alongside the new reUgion. Even thor marriages were «per- 
vised by the padres so as not to run counter to Cathobc rules of 
incest and propriety. For a time the misrions served to protect 
numerous Indian groups from slave raids. The Portuguese Crown 
issued numerous edicts prohibiting Indian slavey and granting the 
mUaonaries full powers over the Indian population. 

But the scene of battle was far from Europe, and slave-huncng 
parties even attacked Jesuit missions, carrying off the newly con¬ 
verted Christians as slaves. The colonists found numerous legal 
loopholes to allow them to enslave Indians. Thty prevailed upon 
the Crown to allow them to make slaves of “prisoners of )usi wars 
and of those who were “ransomed from the cord” (that is, those 
who were snatched from the hands of cannibalistic triocs). Just 
wars and “cannibalism" increased rapidly as soon as these rights 
were granted. Faced with the necessity of produang foodstuffs for 
soldiers and for European colonises, who were not inclined toward 
manual labor themselves, the Portuguese colonial offiaals condoned 

T f>n* Pormmeae captain, the infamous Beoro Madel Parenw, was aewsed 
of Sng 500,S) bdiS daring Kk various o^uo^ This ® 
but that he and hU men maswered many Indei^d 
not lo be doubted. See Serafim Uite, da CompanJm it 

no Brasd (Lisbon, 19)8), IV, 1)7. 
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or ignored evasions of the law, and resorted omc and ome again ro 
forced labor, sending soldiers to bring back Indian males for work 
in Portuguese seniements. Padre Antonio Vieira, whose letters and 
sermons arc classics of BraziHan literature, complained bitterly in 
letters to the Crown that when missionaries visited Indian villages 
they often found them inhabited by a few half starved women, 
children, and old people. Tlie men had been taken off for forced 
labor during the very months when they should have been planting 
their own gardens. The men were often away, he wrote,'‘eight to 
nine months of the year—witliout the Moss, without celebrating 
even a Salnds Day, without [keeping) Lent, without [receiving] 
the Sacraments, and without being able to make chdr own gar¬ 
dens." * The Jesuits worked liard to protect the Indians, but, as Roy 
Nash puts it, “the pocket book emotions of the colonists had been 
touched deeply.” It was a battle “between the Brazilian slave hunters 
who wanted the Indian's body and the Jesuits (and ocher mission¬ 
aries) who wanted hb sooi in which the aboriginal American was 
destined to lose borti." ® 

The battle was decided, however, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century when the Marejub of Pombal, who governed with almost 
absolute powers in Portugal for more than twenty-five years, 
stripped the missionaries of all temporal power over the Indians 
and ordered the Jesuits expelled from Braii Pombal issued a series 
of laws aimed at incorporation of the Indians, chose still living in 
tribal groups and those of the missions, into colonial life. He ordered 
that mission stations be transformed into towns and villages. Many 
important Amazon towns, such as Obidos, Faro, and Macapa, be¬ 
came civil settlements at thb time. Pombal issued decrees chat the 
Portuguese language should be taught instead of the lingua geral, 
a modified form of the indigenous Tupi language, which the mis¬ 
sionaries had used in teaching their Indian converts. There was a 
conscious policy of stimulating miscegenation between the Euro¬ 
pean and the native. Portuguese male colonists were offered speaal 


» Leite, op. cA, TV, 52. 

• Tiw Conquett of BraUJ (Hew York. 1926), p 106. 
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inducements in the form of land grants, free tools, tax exemptions, 
and even political posts to marry native women. 

Pombal’s reforms were aimed at the assimilation of the Indian into 
colonial sodccy and at least cheorccically at granting the assimilated 
Indian equal rights with the colonials. But freedom for the Indian 
was impossible without modification of the Amazonian economic 
and social system. Someone had to do the work, and the European 
colonist looked down upon manual labor as the work of a slave. 
Tlius the extractive industries and the agriculture which provided 
food for the colony depended upon Indian servitude in one form 
or another. It was necessary to continue compulsory labor during 
the Pombal regime. It was decreed that all abl^bodied Indian males 
between the ages of thirteen and sixty were required to roister 
with the government-appointed director of the settlement in which 
they lived; one half of the men in each scrtlement were subjected 
for some part of the year to forced labor for the Europeans and 
creoles. The other half were allowed w remain at home to make 
gardens for themselves. This controlled system soon disintegrated 
into a form of peonage and debt servitude, and outright sbvery 
persisted in the Amazon region despite laws to the contrary until 
late in tht nineteenth century.^® 

Whereas the protection of the missions had in a sense restrained 
the process, Pombal’s reforms and the continued demands on the 
Amazon Indian for labor had the result of stimulating the rate of 
assimilation of the native into colonial life. By 1821, when Brazil 
achieved res independence from Portugal, the population of the 
Amazon VaQey was mainly mestizo, and the way of life of the 
majority of the population was essentially Portuguese, although 
strongly influenced by the unique Amazonian environment and by 
the Indian cultures wliich had existed there. A regional culture 
basically European in its main instirutions but strongly influenced 
by the unique Amazonian environment and by the native cultures 
of the r^ion had been formed. 

The accounts written by nineteenth century travelers give a 

p. 120. 
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picture of the degree to which this process of assimilation and ac¬ 
culturation of the Amazon native had progressed. It is estimated 
that in 1852 as many as 57 per cent of the inhabitants of the Valley 
were Indians and that 2d per cent more were mamelucos or Indian- 
Europeao mixtures; the rest were Europeans and Negroes- It is 
evident, however, that these “Indians’* and mamelucos were not 
Indians in a social and cultural sense, Their way of life was more 
Iberian than native Indian. Although the nineteenth century visitors 
speak of “Indian custom” and “native life,” they actually describe 
Portuguese customs- Mrs. Agassiz, the wife of the famous Swiss 
naturalist Louis Agassiz, who led an expedition into the Amazon, 
speaks of “a hideous old Indian woman who performed the strange 
rites of crossing herself and throwing kisses into a trunk which con¬ 
tained a pint of 'Our Lady of ’Nazareth* ” H- W. Bates, the 
English naturalist whose account of the Amazon has become a 
classic, describes the festivals for the patron saint, St Thcreza, of 
Egi, the small village in which he resided for many months. He 
telb us of the enactment of a folk drama on St. John’s eve in which 
Caypor, a kind of sylvan deity, appeared together with Christian 
figures—a custom obviously introduced by missionaries to replace 
aboriginal ceremonies.^ * Herbert Smitl^'s short but excellent descrip¬ 
tion of the “semi-civilized Amazonian Indians” near Monte Al^re 
in the lower Amazon also indicates the strength of Iberian coscom.“ 
He describes adobe houses rather chan the palm-thatched long house 
of aboriginal times. The music, dancing, and feasting on a saint’s 
day which he mentions is the same as in Idi today. The Amazonians 
gave a “blessing” in g:ood European style, offering their hand and 
saying, “God bless you my child” {Deus te abenfoe). Biological^ 
they were “Indians,” but they were by culture Brazilians with more 
in common wirii die Luso-Brazilian world than with the autoch¬ 
thonous Indians still living in the isolated forests of the Amazon. 
Since the nineteenth century the Amazon caboclo has inciearingly 

HA Journey m Braal (New York, I WO), p. 181. Italics we my own, 

H The Natartflirt on the Wver Amjaam (London, Everymaa’s Library, 1930 
ed.). pP. 284 6. 

Arnaons and tf>e Coast (New York. 1879), pp. 371-397. 
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been brought into closer touch wirf; regional and nadonal life. He is 
today a citizen of d national State, and his way of life i$ but a« 
regional variety of a national culcore. 

The regional culture of Ica and of other Amazon communities, 
as stated earlier, retains many patterns from nadve Indian heritage. 
Despite the efforts of the missionaries to make Catholics out of them, 
many rural Brazilians of the Amazon retain folk beliefs of aboriginal 
origin. Nowadays in rural neighborhoods, and even in lower-class 
districts in Aniazon cides, medicine men (pag^s) cure by old native 
Indian methods- A large number of Tupl terms have been int^rated 
into the Portuguese language as it is spoken in the Brazilian Amazon. 
The techm<jues aud skills used in hunting and fishing and the folk 
belief that centers on these pursuits are of Indian origin. Indian 
traditions axe felt in these and in other spheres of contemporary 
Amazonian life 

The Indian traits which survive as a part of Amazon regional 
culture are mainly derived from Tupi-speakiog Indian tribes. These 
peoples, who inhabited practically the entire coast of Brazil, and 
who seemed to be moving inland up the Amazon mainstream at the 
time of die arrival of tlw Europeans, were die first Indian tribes 
with whom the Portuguese had any prolonged contact. It was 
mainly with Tupi-speakmg natives that the Portuguese traded for 
brazilwood, against whom they made war, and whom they enslaved 
during the first century of the colonial period- The Tupians taught 
the newcomers how to plant "new" crops, and they taught them 
die names and the utility of the New World flora and fauna. 
Furthermore, as GiJberto Freyre so picturesquely put ic, “No 
sooner had the European leaped ashore than he found his feet sli|V 
ping among native women," Portuguese men took native wives 
and concubines who must have been women from Tupfan tribes. 
The offspring from these unions, the first Brazilians, raised by thdr 
mothers and dominated by their fadiere, were carriers of a mixed 

i*The Mvterr and tbt Slavety trans. Samvel Putnam (New York, 1946), 
p. 15. 
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culture—Tupi and Portagucse—ajid they were often bilingual. The 
mamelucos had an important role in the extension of Porroguesc 
control over the Amazon region, and they carried with them cus¬ 
toms, knowledge, and beliefs learned from their Indian mothers. 

Furthermore, during the first century after the arrival of the 
Europeans in Brazil, Tupi-speaking people were the primary con¬ 
cern of the Catholic missioniries. Most of the earlier descriptions 
of Brazilian natives were written by missionaries, and they describe 
the Tupinambi* as the Tupi^peaking coastal tribes were called. 
Because the missionaries were first faced with Tupl languages, and 
Tupi speakers must havo seemed more numerous to them than the 
so-caUed Tapuya (generally Ge-speaking tribes of the interior), 
the missionaries adopted Tupi as an incennediary language for teach¬ 
ing Christian doctrine, just as Quechua was adopted in Peru and 
Nahuatl in Mexico. The missionaries learned to speak a Tupi lan¬ 
guage, and ir was reduced to a European script. A generalized and 
modified form of this language came to be known as the lingua geral 
(the general language) and was used for teaching and for preaching 
Christianity throughout Brazil. Native peoples of other tongues 
were taught lingua geral, and it became the language of the Indian- 
European mestizos and of the Indians living in mission stations and 
in European settlements. 

As late as die mid-nineteenth century, perhaps more people spoke 
lingua geral than Portuguese in the Amazon. Bates writes that 
“Tupi is spoken with little corruption along the main Amazon 
for a distance of 2,500 miles.” Alfred Russel Wallace remarks that 
in a small settlement near Manaus, '*only one of them here could 
speak Portuguese, all the rest using the Indian language” (that is, 
lingua geral). Wallace srates that near the larger towns and cities, 
lingua geral was “used indiscriminately with Portuguese,” and that 
in the Lower Amazon most people were bilingual, but that above 
Santarim on the Upper Amazon it was the only language known. 
It was used by tribal groups who also retained their own langu^e 

*®Op- cit., p. 282 . 
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as a means of cornmumcacmg widi traders and widj tribes speaking 
disdnct native Janguages.** Not undl die late nineteenth century 
did PoiTuguese re^ce l/ngua geral as the language of Amazonia, 
and even today ic is spoken in some isolated areas by partiolly as¬ 
similated Indians and mestizos. 

With this lang;uage, many uaditions of Tnpi origin spread through¬ 
out Amazonia even in areas not inhabited in aboriginal times by 
Tupjan peoples, European concepts transniitced through lingua geral 
were subjected to modification and accretion of aboriginal details in 
the process, The Christian God and the Devil were given the names 
(in lingua geral) of Tupan and Juruparl. Both took on character¬ 
istics of the aboriginal supemacurals of these same names. Witches 
and werewolves of European medieval belief were easiiy identified 
with Tupl forest demons and were also given aboriginal names. 
Thus, along with the Iberian pariems imposed upon and taught to 
die Amazonian peasant population by thdr European conquerors, 
a body of aboriginal culture pauems has persisted in rural culture 
throughout the Brazilian Amazon. These aboriginal paccems have 
fused within the fabric of the predominantly Iberian culture to 
form a way of life, a culture distinctive of the region and well 
adapted to the particular Amazon environment. 

V 

Although Ic4 is not an important Amazon town, it has a not un- 
imposing history which reflects piacucally every major trend in the 
history of the Amazon Valley. Ita is almost as old as Jamestown, 
Virginia. As early as 1616 a fort was established on the present ace 
of the town by the Dutch. Although the area of the New World 
in which Ici is rifuated was granted them by the Treaty of 
Toidesillas in 1494, the Portuguese did not in the sixteenth century 
have a very firm hold upon their New World possessions. Portugal, 
with a population of a mere one million people in the sixteenth 
century, had a vast empire and a lucrative trade with the Oriwit. 

NdTvnwe ^ Travefi on the Avunwt and Rio p. lA. 
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Brazil was necessarily neglected; ic had a sparse native population 
and its native products, with the exception of brazilwood and a few 
spiceSf were not much sought after in Europe. Furthermore, from 
1580 to ld40, during tiic period of “Captivity ” when the Portuguese 
crown passed to the Spanish royal family, Portugal was for all 
purposes a part of Spain. For these reasons Brazil became fair game 
for the enemies of Spain. Because the Portuguese Jacked the man 
power and because Spain was occupied on more lucrative fronts, 
the English, the French, and tiie Dutch encroached upon Brazil. 
Not ottiy did these countries ettabUsh forts and colonies in South 
Brazil, but by the end of the sixteenth cenrury the Dutch and the 
English had set up trading posts and forts near the delta on the 
Amazon River and the French were entrenched at Sao Luis just 
south of the mouth of the great river system- 

In the late sixteenth century, however, Portugal cook a new in¬ 
terest in its New World possessions, especially ance sugar cane 
planted in tiie rich red earth of the northeastern coast of Brazil 
began to produce wealth equal to that obtained from the Orient. 
The Portuguese dispatched an armed force to “drive out the 
foreignen.” In 1616 the French were expelled from ^ Luis and 
the Portuguese established a fort at Beldm in the mouth of the 
Amazon delta. In tiic next few years they drove out the English 
intruders established on the north shores of the great river near its 
mouth and in ld23 they captured the Dutch fort at Iia, making ic a 
Portuguese stronghold for the control of the lower Amazon. The 
Dutch attempted to recapture Ita in 1639 but failed, and by 1640 
the Portuguese had reestablished full control over the lower Amazon 
region. 

The population grew in the shadow of the Portuguese fort at Ita, 
and by 1639 the settlement was given the status of a “town” or viia. 
Numerous Indians were attracted to the growing settlement, and 
the Portuguese soldiers ac the fort took Indian wives. These Portu- 
guese-Indian families were the basis of the new town's population. 
If is reponed that Carmelite missionaries were established there by 
1654. In the next year the Jesuits arrived. Both of these missionary 
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groups brought Indians to ch« settlement, and the Jesuits soon 
formed “mission villages” in the near vicinity. They also used the 
town as a base of operation for the founding of other mission 
villages upriver. 

The small town continued co grow by actracring Indians from 
the nearby missions into its orbit, but not always by peaceful means. 
In 16<57 the capitSo-vtor at Ira is said co have treated a group of 
Taconhap^ Indians, who had been “persuaded” to travel downriver 
to Beltoi to work on the construction of the Santa Casa de Miseri- 
cordia (a hospital), so brutally that they fled into the forest never 
to reappear. On another occasion the ettpitao-mor at Ita ordered the 
missionized Indians in the vicinity dispersed by force, a reflection 
of the battle between the Jesuits and the colonbcs who were backed 
by the government As early as 1692 rfie Jesuits were forced out of 
hi, the religious life of ±t town was handed over to the monks 
of Piedade, a less aggressive and less powerful religious order. 

The situation of Ica on a bluff commanding a wide view of the 
Amazon main channel gave it considerable strategic importance. 
Boats moving up and down the river were required to stop at Iti to 
pay taxes, and the licrlc fort was an effective point of control against 
the possible encroachments of foreigncK. Because Ita was a control 
station, most travelers on the Amazon had co scop there and many 
wricen mention the town briefly. The French scientist Oiarles dc Ja 
Condamine visited Iti for tiiree days in 1743 and was given the 
hospitality due an honored guest by the commander of the fort and 
ocher local authorities. In 1758 Governor Francisco Xavier dc 
Mendo$a visited the town. He reported that hi was a center of 
Portuguese influence in the lower Amazon. Many former mission 
Indians had been attracted to Ica. 

At the beginning of the nineccenth century, the town of Ita 
contained “86 fixes” (individual families) or 564 souls. According to 
the famous German scientist Karl von Mardus, who visited Iti in 
2819, these people were either a mixture of the “indigenous race" 
with Portuguese or “pure Indians.” Their houses were for tiie most 
pare palm-thatched structures. The place seemed isolated and aban- 
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doned. One of the townspeople remarked to von Mircios that things 
had been better in the dme of Pai-Tuoira (Father Grasshopper), 
as the Indians called the (Capuchin monk who had lived there. The 
garrison had been reduced and the aedvides of the religious orders 
had been curtailed by the laws issued by Pombal. Althongh there is 
mendon of plancadons of cacao and coffee near It^ the people 
seemed to devote themselves mainly to the collection of sarsaparilla 
and nadve cacao, which was found in abundance in the delta islands 
near tlie town. 

In 1842 Iti had but two streets with two squares. As in ocher 
Amazon settlements, one secdon of the town was inhabited by the 
Indians and their descendants and was known as the “vill^e” 
(aldeie). The odier secdon was called the “city” (cidade) and there 
the Europeans and mestizos, who were merchants, government offi¬ 
cials, landowners, and artisans, lived.*’ The city evidently grew at 
the expense of the village, for as people took on Iberian language 
and custom they lost their idendey as Indians and as “slaves.” A 
visitor to Iti in 1850 estimated its populadon as 715 people, of which 
482 were classified as “white or mestizo” and only 233 as “slaves” 
(that is, Indians). The tnvelers who paused at Iti during the last 
decades of the nineteenth century mention it only in passing; the 
town had evidendy lost its importance as a customs post; It Is said 
chat the fort was entirely abandoned. 

Buc at the end of the cenniry, with the advene of wild rubber 
as an important export produce, Ita seems to have rained some 
of its past prominence, From 1900 to 1912, the Amazon Valley 
held a virtual monopoly on rubber production. During this period 
the Valley was fabulously prosperous. There was a dr^adc head¬ 
long rush for the “liquid gold”; there was a stampede to purchase 
rubber forests. A large number of people from norcheascem Brazil, 
where droughts occurring each ten to twelve years caused thousands 
of people CO die of thirst, starvation, or pestilence or to migrate, 

“Nearly every Anazoekn town is divided Into and the 

*eiw' and the Village’; the foncer the modem town; the latter, the origiiui 
Indian secdemenc froni which h sprang.” Stnith, &p. ck., p. 1 IS. 
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were attracted co the Amazon as rubber gathereK. The inHux into 
the Amazon was so great in the Jast part of the nineteenth century 
^8C the populauon of Manaus, which was 5,000 in 1870 , was 50,000 
m 1890; and Bel^m, which was only 15,000 in 1848, was over 100,000 
m 189a« The population of the Valley is thought to have doubled 
from 1850 to 1900, Money was plentiful. A splendid opera house 
was buik in Manaus, halfway up the Amazon River, and opera 
companies from Europe braved the dangers of yellow fever and 
mdana to play there. Imitations of European town houses and 
villas, totally unsuited to the tropical climate, were built in Delcm 
and M^aus with rubber wealth. People imported thdr cloches 
trom abroad, and many persons are said co have sent their fancy 
dresses and dress shires to Usbon co have them laundered. There 
was gwbling, exploitation of newcomers, prostitution, and lawless¬ 
ness of au kinds. 

The delta klands in front of Ic4 contained rich stands of rubber 
trees second m their yield only to the headwaters of the Amazon 
mbutanes and the territory of Acre. XtA therefore became the center 
of an Qcavc commerce stimulated by the high prices of rubber The 
population grew to more than two thousand. Twenty general stores 
were opened. At the height of the boom, from 1909 to 1910 a 
weekly nwspaper was printed and published. Advertisements in the 

^ indicate the prosperity, the active 

s^ial life, and the preoccupation of the townspeople with the ouc- 
ade world during this period. Such stores as the Bola de Oko (the 
Golden Ball), the Bazaar, and the Casa Gato advertised merchandise 
recently ^ved from Bclrin and abroad. A barber shop caUed the 
15th of November’* announced ‘^hair tonics of the finest quaUty” 
and advised its clients that no calls for services outside the shop 
were ^epted but chat "subscriptions might be paid monthly in ad- 
^ce for shaves and haircuts. Each week Professor Anrenor 
Madeira offered in a sedate announcement private lessons in Portu¬ 
guese, French, Latin, arithmetic, algebra, geography, and history, 
There were editorials on the dangers of the growing independenre 
«Pierre Denis, Brazil {London, J9I4), p. JJg. 
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of women in the United Stace$ and upon the position of fira^ in 
the incemationai scene. A local poet wiiting under the name of Tula 
published a piece each week or so. ft i$ evident from the news stories 
that Ita people were intensely interested in local and state politics. 
One editorial accused the women of a local religious brotherhood of 
praying to tlie saints to punish the leaders of the political opposidon. 
The editorial asked that the saincs be kept out of politics and de¬ 
manded also that the local priest refrain from political topics in his 
sermons. 

The social notices in the Correia de ha tell of birthday parties, the 
coming and going of important men and their families, and of st~ 
cepeions for important visitors. In December of 1909, for example, 
the mtandente (equivalent to the mayor) offered a banquet of fifty 
places at which two wines and champagne were served in honor of 
the binhday of Senator Antdnio Lemos, the most prominent poli¬ 
tician of the state of Pari In January of 1910, the owner of the 
Casa Garo, Coronel Filomeno Cesar de Andrade, offered a birthday 
party for his two daughters at which there were “dances and games 
for prizes undl late into the night” Old people who remember these 
days in Ita teU of balls held in the two-story palacetes of the local 
rubber barons of the day. At these balls an orchestra played in a 
large entrance hall for two rooms of dancers, one containing the 
“fiiat-class” invitees and the otlxer the “second class” or the “people.” 
In the first-class room champagne, wines, beer, imported liquors, 
fine cakes, and many varieties of Brazilian sweets were served. In 
the ocher room cachafa (strong sugar rum) and occasionally beer 
were the drinks, and betjiis (manioc cakes) and brds de povilha 
(mufiins of tapioca flour) were served instead of cakes. Often, how¬ 
ever, ^eijd chica (a fine manioc cake), a soft drink of guarand, and 
other r^ional dishes were served to all, transgressing class dilfer- 
ence. Despite the derire to be cosmopolitan, the upper class of Ici 
was regional in formation. 

Old people also tell of a demimonde in Iti during this epoch. 
There were several gambling houses where the seringueiTO (the 
rubber collector) from the Islands might spend his pay. And, in 
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coirimon witii most Amazon towns daring the rubber boom, Ui 
boasted at least one house of prosdtuaon. Old men today speak of a 
gay night life when they wcte young. There were long evenings 
of conversation and drinking in riie common room of the bawdy 
house—for Brazilian houses of prostitution have always been a place 
for social pthering of young mea They cell of serenades which 
lasted far into the morning hours. Everyone agrees that die differ¬ 
ence between the tempo of social life in W in those days and now 
IS that between night and day, Today people enjoy the simple occa¬ 
sions of festivals and dances, but they complain that the town is 
dead and that aU the gay young men have moved away to Belem, 
Among the varied foreign groups who came co the Amazon in 
the early pan of this century, attracted by the rubber commerce, 
were a number of Jews from North Africa. Just how many came 
to the Amazon is not known, but a synagogue was formed in Bel^ 
and they opened commerciaJ houses in many Amazon towns. Iti 
became a well known center for these Jewish immigrants. The 
Almanac do Para, an official publication, srates that as early as 1889 
six of the fourteen commercial houses in Ica were owned by 
Hebrws. Such names as Aben Athar, Levi, Bensabeth, and Azuiay 
were important in community affairs in the early days of this cen¬ 
tury. The Jews had an important role in Ici life. They were “strong” 
commercial men, and two Hebraicos were mayor of the town. Ta- 
day one of lei’s most successful native sons, of whom aJi are proud, 

IS a descendant of one of the Jewish families. Yet the remaining 
Jewish family in lt4 tells of occasional hostility against the Jews 
in former times. It was a spore of youthful drinking companions “to 
give the Hebrews a beating,” and one elderly man recounted with 
some gaiety the story of the sacking of the jewish-ewned Bazaar by 
a group of young drunks. Such hostiUty, however, seems to have 
been related to the intense political feehngs of the times, for our 
seoryteJler also remembered that the young men were instigated 
by a politician whom the Jewish store owner had opposed in an 
election. Today tiie Jewish cemetery, which is well kept and clear of 
weeds, attests co the stroug Jewish families who once lived there. 
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Dona Deborah, the widow of the Jast Jewish merchant, sees to it 
that it is cared for. She is the ooly orthodox Hebrew in town; her 
sons and daughters have all married into the Catholic faith. 

It was during the last years of the rubber boom that the fabulous 
Ica town hall was initiated. It was planned as the largest building 
on the lower Amazon. An Italian engineer arrived to draw the plans 
for the building and to supervise its construction. It was to be two 
stories high and there was to be a majestic staircase from the second 
story CO tlie public square which faced upon the Amazon. By 1912 
the basic framework of the scnicture was completed. According co 
local legend, the building was not finished then because the mayor 
expropriated for the town hall the stone building materials which 
had been accumulated to build a church for St. Benedict, the saint 
to whom the people of Ica had become intensely devoted. ‘The 
saint put a mkCpao [curse] on the building” the town’s people 
still say. Quite obviously, the saint was aided by the rubber crash in 
1912, which put an end to such public extravagance and which 
caused the demise of most of the local commercial esublishmcnts- 

VI 

The collapse of the Amazon rubber industry came as a shock to 
the people of the Amazon Valley. During the boom years, people 
were optimistic. The Almighty, it seemed to everyone, had espe¬ 
cially blessed the region with “black gold." Even the tropical climate 
was described as one especially favorable to man and superior to 
the cold Temperate Zone. As late as 1909, men in the Amazon were 
able to say: “We need not concern ounclvcs about the indian-rubber 
plantations which have sprung up in Asia. The special climatic con¬ 
ditions of the Amazon Valley, the new system of treating out 
product, now being applied with such success to our crops of hevea, 
the vast expanse of our Indian-rubber districts, some of which have 
not yet been exploited, and finally the manifold needs of modem 
industry, enable us to pay little heed to what others are doing in 
the same line of business. Indeed, were it not our duty to keep our 
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eyes on the scientific discoveries rclatbg ce Indian rubber, we could 
well afford lo disregard foreign pJancations altogether." 

In 1912, as the world knows, the bubble broke. Some )'ears earlier, 
Henry Wickham Steed had smuggled rubber seeds out of BrarJI to 
Kcw Gardens in London. From these render plants, the rubber 
plantations of Ceylon and Malaya were formed. At first the Easrem 
plantadons were not too successful; there were difficulties in adapt¬ 
ing the Brazilian seedlings to die Asiatic environment. But by 1910 
the Oriental rubber plantations began to be rewarding. Under plan¬ 
tation conditions a variety of rubber tree was developed which pro¬ 
duces more latex than the native Hevea brasiliensis. Labor is cheaper 
and more plentiful in the Orient In 1910 the East produced only 9 
per cent of the world's supply of rubber; by 1913 its production 
equaled that of the Amazon Valley. In the years that foQowed, the 
Oriental plantations gradually surpassed the Amazon both in pro¬ 
duction and in price. 

After 1912 d^e Amazon economic structure fell apart, and the 
optimism and oscentadon of the boom years disappeared. Most of the 
commercial houses of BeMm and Manaus collapsed in the 1912 
crasb, and a chain reaction of economic disaster extended down to 
the rural traders and to their collectors. The entire commercial 
system, which was over-extended and depended upon credit ad¬ 
vances from cop to bottom, was highly vulnerable. Trading posts 
were abandoned or continued to do buaness on a smaU scale with 
little stock. Collectors were allowed to leave the rubber fields. Many 
renimed to Ceari, others settled on die traders’ land as subsistence 
farmers, and a few eked out an existence by continuing to collect 
rubber or other products, such as Brazil nuts, which brought a 
higher price. Communications with Europe, North America, and 
southern Brazil became less frequent. The opera house at Manaus 
was closed and the public facUicies of both BeI6m and Manaus slowly 
deteriorated. The population of many small towns suddenly 
dwindled, for people left to look for work elsewhere or returned 

do Sttodo do Pori, eoirpUed ac the behest of Dr. Ao^sto Moo* 
tenegro. geveroor (1901>1903) (Peru. 1910), p. 132. 
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to the norche^t. In nuny smal] towns houses were ernptied and 
abandoned. Soon their streets were dotted with structures caving 
in from neglect, and the luraJ population outside the cicies and 
towns lived again in isolation. 

The Amazon Valley, so prosperous and seemingly with such a 
brilliant future during the first decade of this century, became in a 
short time isolated and backward. A profound pessimism settled over 
the region, which was reflected in rtre atdeudes of the inhabitants. 
Tlieir pessimism influenced in turn the opinions of outsiders who 
visited the Valley. 'The Amazon,'* wrote one highly gifted local 
essayist, “has been until now the main victim of its own greatness." 
Backwardness was explained as “not the fault of man but the fault 
of the (physical} environment." ** Health conditions, which of 
course became worse owing to lack of medical supplies in the 
interior, seemed to everyone an insoluble problem. Economic aban¬ 
don and isolation were charged to the many difficulties which God 
had created as part of the Aunazon environment. 

The years 1912 to 1942 were bitter ones for W, as for most of 
the Amazon Valley- The political administration which took over 
just after the rubber crash sold the building materials which had 
been accumulated to finish the town hall. Even pans of the un¬ 
finished structure were demolished to be sold for cash. Numerous 
families moved away shortly after 1912. Commercial men closed 
their stores and left town cither bankrupt or discoursed. The 
rural population of the community turned from rubber collection 
back CO subsistence agriculture. The population of the to'^ declined 
abruptly, and by 1920 there were only three hundred people living 
there. TIic ox-can road leading from the town to the headwaters 
of the nearby streams was abandoned and soon became over-run 
with weeds. The gas (carbide) lighting system which had illumi¬ 
nated the streets during the good years fell into disrepair. Homes 
and public buildings were empty and soon began to rumble in from 
lack of protection against the steady work of termifcs. 

“Alfredo Ladklau, Tfrra Immetura (Rio de Jaceiro. I9i3). P. ». 

21 Viaona Moog, O Ckh do Ouro Nfgro (POrro Alegre, 1936), p Sl. 
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In \929y when two journalists from Bclim visited Ic£, the town 
had reached the depths of decadence and abandon. At that time it 
almost might have been described as a ghost town. The writers' 
stories which were published in the Folba do Nortf, the foremost 
newspaper of BeWm, mention the dangers of traversing the board 
walk leading to the municipal dock. A few planks were missing, 
others were rotten, and riie whole structure wobbled dangerously. 
One of these observers, a well known writer who signed libnself 
“J<»o da Selva” (John of the Forest), called Ica an “cx-cicy on 
whose streets arc grouped the ruins of houses and a few others 
which are gradually crumbling.'’ He mentions the unfinished town 
hall and writes that die building serving as a “town hall'’ at die 
time “is not worth even classification as a 'decaying house,’ for it is 
literally falling to pieces.” The other journalist objects; he found 
the same building no better than a 'Stable for goats.*’ The building 
which once held the gas plant, wrote Joao da Selva, was but "four 
walls which the wind has no wish to uncover so that die sky might 
be testimony to what has happened inside.” 

In the salon of the ruins of a once fine residence, Jo^ da Selva 
noticed a harp widi a few strings and the remains of a grand piano, 
now half destroyed by termites; the room containing these “mem¬ 
ories of efrilization” was being used at the time as a stable for a cow. 
Hc describes his walk (“Whatever else was there to do?”) along a 
tortuous path to “what they called the Third Street.” There he was 
shown the decaying remains of a hearse, "a first-class hearse as good 
as those of die Santa Casa in Belim which some mayor purchased 
out of pity for the poor corpses carried to the cemetery in a hand- 
barrow or in a hammock.” Evidendy die hearse had been too wide 
to pass along the trail leading to the cemetery, and after the rubber 
exa^ the trail was not widened. Again a hammock strung between 
two poles served to carry the people of Ita to their graves. Joao da 
Selva was anxious to leave M, but It was not so easy to escape. In 
the old days all river steamers paid a call at Ica, but now the Moacyr, 
the riverboat on which he had Intended to leave, passed majestically 
down the center of the Amazon without bothering to scop. 
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Not sU Amazon town^ reached so low an ebb, but most cominuni- 
des of the region felt the effects of the economic abandonment of 
the Valley in one form or another. Almost all towns declined in 
population. The system of transportatioD, which was mainly by 
riverboat, slowly began to suffer from the lack of replacement of 
equipment, and communication between the various centers was 
less frequent. Steamships from Europe and from southern Brazil to 
Belfm and to Manaus became more and more infrequent, and con- 
ratt wirti the outside world diminished- The municipal and state 
coffers were empty, for the principal source of income had been 
rubber. The municipal facilities of many towns fell into disrepair. 
Rural schools often closed for lack of teachers. Even the cities of 
Bel^m and Manaus deteriorated during this period. When World 
War 11 brought travelers from aU the world through Belim, the 
British'Owned electric-light system of the city was in such bad con¬ 
dition that there was insufficient enei^ to drive the streetcars; and 
electric power was lacking for hours almost every evening. The 
streets of Beldm were full of hole$, and a sewer system which had 
never been completed was more effective as a breeding place for 
mosquitoes riian as a mechanism for waste disposal Belem was still 
using an antiquated telephone system with the old farm-type crank 
signal system. In the Brazilian Amazon there were short intervals 
of temporary relief during the period from 1912 to 1942, because 
of the occasional activities of an energetic politician, a bit of federal 
aid, or a slight rise in the prices of forest products, but as a whole 
it was a time of isolation, of alow dirintegntion, and of increasing 
poverty. 

World War II brought a new epoch to the Amazon Valley. When 
the robber plantations of the Ease fell into Japanese hands, the Allies 
tamed frantically to tiie Amazon region for natural rubber. Large 
sums of money and tremendous efforts were expended in a campaign 
to increase the production of rubber. Tlie Rubber Development 
Corporation, a wartime agency of the United States Govemmenc, 
cooperated with the Brazilian Government in improving communi¬ 
cations and transportation, in importing trade materials necessary 
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for rubber gathering, in extending credit to producers, and in other 
enterprises designed to increase production. Taking advantage of 
a drought in the arid northeast, a kige number of refugees were 
iransponed into the Amazon Valley to provide labor for rubber pro¬ 
duction. Wild rubber was shipped by air from Manaus to the United 
States. Technicians, many of whom had considerable experience 
in the Orient, flooded into Bel^ and Manaus and spread out over 
the VaDcy. This wartime rubber campaign, however, was not a 
success. The rubber production of rhe Brazilian Amazon, which 
was about 19,000 tons in 1940, increased to only some 25,000 tons 
in 1944. 

The failure of the rubber-development program was due to sev¬ 
eral causes. First, the very nature of the wild-rubber industry makes 
for limitations in its development. The trees are spaced wide apart 
in the forest and the collection of tiie latex is therefore an arduous 
and time-consuming occupation. Secondly, the opening of new (or 
the reopening of old) rubber trails in the Amazon calls for an in¬ 
timate knowledge of the terrain and of tiie process of wlld-rubber 
collection. Tlie inexperienced laborers brought in from the Brazilian 
northeast and from elsewhere in the country lacked the experience 
of the Amazon cabodo and they were unable to clear trai^ which 
were productive. The time was too short and the experienced rubber 
collectors too few seriously to increase total production. FinaUy, 
the campaign was unsuccessful because the experts and adminis¬ 
trators from southern Brazil and from abroad did not understand 
Amazon society. They were unaware of the incentives which would 
have stimulated the Amazon rural population to greater efforts, and 
tiiey misunderstood the traditional force of the Amazon commercial 
system, which they saw as too ineiicient and exploitative, and thus 
as a barner to a greater rubber output. 

But the rubber campaign brought numerous benefits to the 
Brazilian Amazoa Rubber prices were relatively high, and people 
were able to buy a few manufactured items which were imported 
into the region. The Brazilian Government cook a new interest in 
the Valley. As early as 1940, President Geculio Vargas had prom- 
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ised a renewed nadonal interest in the area in a speech given at 
Manaus, and beginning with the war serious steps were taken to 
implement his promises, In 1942 the SESP was formed by interna¬ 
tional agreement between Braal and the United States as part of 
their joint war effort, One of the major programs of the SESP was 
a gigantic public-health program in the Amazon states of Brazil By 
1949 the SESP had established lieaJth posts in thirty Amazon towns 
and hospitals in Breves and Sancarcm. two important centers of the 
Lower Amazon. In addition to giving medical assistance to a large 
portion of the Amazon population, the SESP had installed wacer- 
supply systems in several small Amazon communities, constructed 
over 8,000 sanitary privies throughout the Valley, and built a system 
of dikes and draiiu^e canals in and near fiei^ which both re- 
daimed land and protected the against malaria. The SESP set 
up a system of regular spraying of domiciles with DDT which as 
early as 1948 protected some 40,000 homes and public buildings in 
14d communides. 

This great public-health program, financed at first by che United 
States and Brazil, is now ainost exclwiveJy supported by Brazil. A 
group of North American technicians still remains on the SESP 
staff in the Amazon Valley as consultants, but in several Amazon 
towns one may meet Brazilian public-health officer? with the pen¬ 
nants of Michigan, Columbia, or Johns Hopkins University on their 
living-room walls and Master of Public Health diplomas hung in 
their offices. These are the men who were sent by the SESP to study 
in the United States. Everywhere one finds public-health officers 
trained in the new faculties in Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. The 
SESP and the other programs maintained by the Insdcuce of Inter- 
American Affairs of che United States Depamnenc of State through¬ 
out Ladn America are today considered models of the method of 
carrying out the Point Four program- 

lea felt the effects of reawakening federal and world-wide interest 
in the Amazon Valley as early as 1943. Although not an important 
population center, Ita’s strat^ic location on the Amazon mainstream 
again served it well. Because it was an excellent center from which 
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a large rural population might be reached along che Lower Amazon 
and in the delta, the S£5P established a health post at Ic^ in late 
1943. A laboratory technician was first stationed there to collect mos¬ 
quitoes and to distribute Atabrine, the most efficient anti-malaria 
drug known at the tune. Shortly, a physician, a male nurse, and a 
public-health inspector arrived and a post was established in one of 
the few houses of sufficient size which sdlJ remained standing. In 
1944 a modem building was constructed to house the health post, 
and a Diesel launch was stationed at hi for the use of the physician 
in visiting nearby towns and villages. The selectioo of Iri as a sice 
for a health pose increased its importance as a town, and its popula¬ 
tion began slowly to grow. 

The SESP brought important innovations. It constructed hygienic 
privies for more than 90 per cent of che dwellings of the town. A 
sanitary inspector has stimulated the townspeople to clean up their 
back yards and to clear out the weeds. Each three months the SESP 
sends a team of men to spray all homes and public buildings with 
DDT, and the major foci of mosquito breeding near the town 
have been eradicated. New cases of malaria are now rare among the 
townspeople. While 16 per cent of 354 individuals examined in Iti 
in 1942 showed positive blood smears for malaria, by June of 1944 
less than one per cent of 337 examined were positive, lei, which 
was once famous along the Amazon for its serious and almost annual 
epidemics, is now relatively free of malaria. 

In a two-year period (1944-1945), 6,329 people were attended 
in the Ita health clinic of SESP; it administered 1,069 anti-smallpox 
vaccinations (100 per cent of the townspeople and many in the 
rural districts and in nearby towns) and 469 anti-typhoid immuni¬ 
zations. A health club was formed among che school children in 
order to stimulate interest in modern health habits. Pamphlets, 
posters, talks by the physician, slide projections, and home visits by 
the visitadora (a young nurse’s-aidc trained by the SESP) are being 
used to educate the people of M in better health habits and in the 
advantages of the public-health program. The curiosof (midwives) 
were invited to the health post for inscruccion in the simple hygienic 
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principles to be followed while actending i childbirth. These mid- 
wives have been provided with sterile gauze, sterilized instruments, 
and simple equipment to make their services safer to their padencs. 
Most people of Ita still get their water, both for drinJclog and for 
general household uses, from the river or from a few wells, all of 
which the health service has classihed as dangerous; but the people 
of Ici hope to be able to construct a water-supply system in the 
near future, as other Amazon towns have already done, through a 
cooperative plan with SESP. By 1943 the SESP was an integral part 
of community life. It had already become a necessity for the Ic4 
people. Rumors tliac the federal government might bring tlie service 
to an end because the United States Government might not renew 
its contract with Brazil to continue the joint health service caused 
considerable sdr. The people of It^ were indignant that they might 
lose their physician and the benefits of the healdi post. They crid- 
cized both their own federal government and the policy of the 
United States, which was only diat, they claimed, of “a wartime 
friend.” 

Higher prices for rubber and concomitant high prices for other 
products during World War 11 also stimulated W on fronts other 
than public health. Tajces levied on rubber and palm-nut exports 
raised the municipal income. As a consequence, the construedon of 
tht town hall was finally completed in 1947, except for the insialla- 
don of the die floors. After thirty years of delay, the town of Ita 
repeated its ostentatious folly. The cost of finishing the town hall 
left the municipality so heavily In debt that the municipal income 
from taxes was mortgaged for years. Sdll, the municipal government 
had somehow been able to find funds to repair the public dock, to 
build the two-family bungalows mentioned earlier, and to pay work¬ 
ers to weed the streets from ame to tame. The federal government 
had built a new schoolhouse which was designed for use as a night 
school for adults but which was being used as a primary school. 
With gifts accumulated by the devotees of Sc, Benedict, the churdt 
had been repaired. There were high hopes of converting to Diesel 
fuel the wood-burning electric generator which had been installed 
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mdoy years ago and no longer functioned. Better condirions had by 
1948 attracted a few people back to the town; from a low of less 
than 300 people in the 1930’s, Ici had almost 500 people in 1948 
and more than dOO in 1950. 

Despite a few improvements, however, Ita is still a backward, 
decadent, and isolated community. There was no telegraph or wire¬ 
less station in 1948; the Amazon Cable Company, which once main¬ 
tained a station there, had ceased to function. A PBY seaplane of 
the Panair do Brasil (a Pan-American World Airways affiliate) 
stopped once a week going upriver from Beldm and once a week on 
its downriver run from Manaus to bring nail and a rare passenger- 
Mosc of the boats of SNAPP, a riverboat company owned by the 
federal government, stopped at Ita, and occasionally a privately 
owned river steamer made a call During a three-month period 
twelve river steamers stopped at Iti to leave and to pick up mail, 
to deliver merchandise, and to load rubber and a few other exports. 
Considering its meager commerce and the trickle of mail which 
flows in and out of Iti, these communication fadliries would seem 
to be more than adequate. During a normal month only about forty 
letters are received in the post office, and about the same number 
are dispatched. The bulk of any incoming mail is directed to the 
various government officials or to commercial houses, and most of 
the outgoing mail consists of government reports. There is little 
movement of merchandise in and out of the town itself because mo« 
of the exports from the municipality are shipped from downriver 
trading posts directly to Belem. 

A mirror of the backwardness of Ita is the size of its reading public 
and its facilities for formal education. In 1948 only two people in 
town regularly received newspapers or magazines, although this 
reading matter was borrowed by about ten others. More than 40 
per cent of the townspeople and almost 80 per cent of the rural 
population of the community were completely illiterate: those who 
read with ease were a small handful. There was little knowledge of 
the outside world and little interest; the mayor had a battery-run 
radio and each evening flve or six people gathered outside his house 
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to hear the news broadcast from Rio dt Janeiro. Furthermore, the 
school system offered little hope for a more enlightened and literate 
public, it the entire municiptlity of over seven thousand inhabitants, 
there were seven one-room primary schoolsi each with one teacher. 
Two of these schools were in the lea community—one in the town 
and another in the small settlement of Jocojd. The teachers, who 
were women, were not graduates of tlie state normal school; both 
had as their major qualification for teaching, the ability to read 
and write. These two primary schools in the Iti community, like all 
primary schools in Brazil, are co-educational. In Brazil primary 
schools have five grades, but the Ita schools offer only the first 
three years. The two teachers are not equipped to teach the fourth 
and fifth year. In 1948, dl students (2d boys and 35 girls) matricu¬ 
lated in the town school, but there was an average attendance of 
only 40 to 45 students. The school in Jocojd had 3d students enrolled 
but only 20 or 25 came to school on any one day. Most of the 
children of school age (7 to 12 years) of the two settlements were 
enrolled, but few ever finished the three-year course, or for chat 
matter ever learned to do more than write their own names and 
painfully spell out the meaning of a simple sentence. Only one child 
received the “certificate” for finishing die course in I94d and only 
two in 1947.“ 

The school system of Ii4 is theoretically regulated by the De¬ 
partment of Education of the state of Pari. Actually, schools 
are seldom, if ever, inspeemd, and they are run mote or less accord¬ 
ing to the ideas and whims of the two teachers. The town school is 
held five days a week from about 8:00 a.m. until noon; the hours 
are a little vague because the teacher’s clock often scops and it is 
seldom synchronized with the other clocks of Iti. There is a mid¬ 
year vacation in July and the long vacations last from December 
undl mid-February. The town school was almost totally without 
teaching materials in June of 1948, but in August a long-awaited 

^No schooling whatsoever was provided for che roral Emilies of the eom- 
municy except for Joco)6. More than half of die rwo thousand people in the 
commoruty lacked edncadonal facUides entirely 
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shiprneat of supplies, sent by the Department of Education, arrived 
from Belem. It contained 26 ABC books, 27 multiplicacioit tables, 12 
pencils, 11 penholders, 20 pen points, 7 envelopes, 1 eraser, 1 blotter, 
1 package of chalk, 1 smaU bottle of red ink, 60 short educadonal 
pamphlets, 72 sheets of writing paper, and an attendance book for 
the teacher. This was to supply more than sixty students for the 
entire year, and it had to be divided with the Jocojd school. Further¬ 
more, in 1948 neither teacher had received her pay for five months 
and the town teacher threatened continually to leave. Theoretically, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, Portugese grammar, and “general no¬ 
tions of geography" arc taught, but since the town teacher was in 
1948 also the town beato (religious devotee) who cared for the 
church, stories of saints and prayers were taught whenever possible. 

This situadon is more or 1^ representative of the entire Brazilian 
Amazon. The state of Para, with a population of more than 900,000 
people, had only 81,592 children enrolled in primary schools in 
1956-^bout one-third of the children of school age (7 to II). In 
1956 only 3,000 children were graduated from the primary schools. 
In the entire state there were only six secondary schools, all of which 
were in Belem, and all but one were maincained either by religious 
groups or as private enterprises. As suted earlier, over 60 per cent 
of the total population of the Valley is illiterate and it is obvious to 
anyone who knows the rural dismccs intimately that many of those 
classed as literate are ’‘semi-literate," reading only with great diffi¬ 
culty and able only to sign their names. Unless educational facilities 
are made available to Ita and to other Amazon communities, it must 
be expected that the r^ion will continue to be backward. Per¬ 
manent success cannot be expected for a public-health program such 
as that being carried forward by the SESP, or for any other develop¬ 
ment program, unless the educational level of the people of the 
Valley is raised. 

It^ is backward in other ways. The traditional predatory economic 
pattern of the Amazon Valley continues In Ita as it does in most 
rural rones throughout the Valley. People stiD live by collecting 
rubber and other natural products of the forest or by the old Indian 
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slash-and-bum methods of j^riculture. In fact, agriculture in the 
communicy is so weakly developed that most of the basic foodsni^ 
must be imported. Iti not only imports beans, rice, sugar, coffee, and 
canned goods but also large quantities of manioc flour, which is the 
staple of the people's diet, When the price paid for rubber or an¬ 
other extractive product Is high, agriculture is often almost totally 
neglected, The coDecrois live on canned goods and dried foods such 
as dried fish, meat, beans, and rice imported at tremendous cost from 
southern Brazil. Practically all manufactured articles, from matches 
and needles to machinery of any kind, come from southern Brazil 
or from abroad, Transportation is slow, inefficient, and costly. It 
takes a month to six weeks for a shipment to reach Bel6m at the 
month of the Amazon River from Rio dc Janeiro or Santos, and 
much longer to reach Ica. Manufactured articles and imported foods 
are dius exceedingly expensive when they arrive. The exa^erated 
idea of a “normal profiti’ held by local merchants and the relatively 
low prices paid for produces of the forest make such prices even 
higher to the collector or farmer of Iti- The economic structure 
of Ita, and of most of the Amazon Valley, is still oriented toward 
export for the foreign market as it was in the past. As in most 
colonial areas of the world, such orientation actually deprives people 
of the basic necessities of Ufc by directing their efforts toward the 
production of raw materials for export rather chan toward produc¬ 
tion for their own consumption- The result, especially during periods 
of low prices for these exported raw materials, is a low standard 
of living—even poverty. 

Out of the historical background of Ita and of the entire r^ion 
emeige the basic reasons for its relative backwardness. A culture is 
above all a product of history—of the man-made sequence of events 
and influences which combine through time to create the present 
way of life in any area. The aboriginal culture of the Amazon 
forest were well adapted to the tropical environment, but chdr 
technological adaptation was of such simple form that it offered only 
survival or bare subsistence to the European newcomer. In the first 
two centurie of the colonial rule, during which a new way of life 
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took form in the Amazon VaJIey, the Enrepean contributed little In 
the way of new technical equipment or practices riiac added to man’s 
ability to wrestle a living from the Amazon environment From the 
beginning die Valley offered little to lure the European, who came 
looking for quick wealth, as did the Spanish conquistadors. The 
few Portuguese accracced to the region soon established a slave sys^ 
tern using the native people to collect the native products of the 
forest for export. Neither the most efficient European technology 
nor the most advanced Western social organization and ideology 
was brought to the Amazon. After 1500 the region remained as 
marginal to the newly developing colonial societies of the New 
World as it had been marginal to the centers of complex civilization 
in aboriginal times. 

Both the slave system and the extractive economy established early 
by the European colonists have left an indelible mark on Amazon 
society. Tlie slave system has resulted in a highly crystallized class 
system. There is an attitude of dispraisal of all phyacal labor on 
the part of those who are not descendants of slaves, and an attitude 
of contentment with cheap human labor rather than a desire to adopt 
labor-saving devices. *llie dominant class has been content, too, vdth 
the continuation of the native system of agriculture, which allows 
the people of the Valley to eke out an existence from the land. In¬ 
stead of improving the techniques and methods of agriculture, their 
efforts have been directed toward the increase of the production of 
extractive products. One cannot change what has gone before; but 
out of a study of the past it becomes clear that the most serious 
barrier to a better standard of living for the inhabitants of the 
Amazon Valley is man’s inability to direct his efforts for his own 
benefit. With different technological equipment and with a different 
orientation of Amazon society, a different social and cultural adjust¬ 
ment might have been created. 

If the present reasons for the backwardness of the Amazon Valley 
are mainly social and cultural in nature, and are thus man-made, 
then there arc no immutable barriers to man’s abibey to plan and 
to control the direction of its future developmenr. Obviously, there 
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arc numerous limitations imposed by chc physical environment and 
climate, and, what is equally obvious, economic and social problems 
cannot be solved locally because the Amazon region is incicnately 
tied to Brazil as a nation and to the world beyond. Still, social 
change, whether it comes as a reflection of changes in the nation 
and the international scene, or as the result of purely local develop- 
menc, ultimately involves changes in the society and the culture 
of the local community. It is on diis level, within die framework 
of the small community, tliat the social anthropologist is best 
equipped to o^er help to tlie social planner and to the administrator 
charged with health progr^s, agricultural reform, educational cam¬ 
paigns, and ocher efforts coward improving economic and social con¬ 
ditions. 






5, MAKING A LIVING 
IN THE TROPICS 

Thfi majority of the people of the Brazilian Amazon region earn 
chdr living by antiquated methods and techniques which have 
long been superseded in ocher parts of Brazil and in most parts of 
the Western World. The contemporary resident of rural Amazonia 
purchases manufactured articles from modem factories, travels on 
steam or Diesel-driven river steamers, sees modern ocean-going 
transports and airplanes, and depends upon the vagaries of distant 
markets and of government policies; yet most of these people make 
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a living by prunidve hand agriculture (ccchnicaHy it is hortical- 
cure), by hunting and fishing, by collecting the natural products 
of the forest, or by some combination of these activities. Although 
people have iron tools, a few new crops, and numerous imported 
foods and articles, the basic crops and methods of agriculture have 
been little changed since aboriginal rimes. Tlie actual products col¬ 
lected from the forest are nowadays dictated by distant markets, 
but tiiey arc still mainly those known to the Indian. 

As it was for the aboriginal people before them, the staple in the 
diet of the people of the Brazilian Amazon is manioc, or cassava, 
as it is sometimes called. This root crop, which is by now diffused 
throughout the tropical world into Africa and Asia, is native to 
America. Manioc is a hearty plant, well adapted to the tropics and 
to the leached tropical soils. If grows in a variety of soils. It resists 
insects, especially the sauva ant, bener than most crops. It prospers 
cither in heavy or in light rainfall. In the Amazon, terra firme is 
considered the best land for manioc plantations. A sice cleared out 
of virgin forest is, of course, to be preferred, but in the viciruty 
of most Amazon towns and villages most of the original forest on 
terra firme has at one time or another been cleared away. Capoeira 
alta (high second growtli) is generally tlic best available land for 
manioc gardens. People living near rl« towns are forced to plant on 
capoeira haixa (low second growth). In the flood lands some maize, 
rice, and beans, which arc quick-growing crops, are raised between 
the annual rise and fall of the river. Sometimes squash, beans, yams, 
peppers, peanuts, pineapples, and bananas are planted on the same 
plot with manioc on terra firme. In general, however, the Amazon 
farmer is a producer of manioc. 

It is commonly said in lei that every particle of the manioc tuber 
is used. Even the peelings are fed to the chickens. From die poison¬ 
ous juice of tile bitter variety of manioc, a famous Amazon sauce 
called tucupi is prepared by exposing it to the sun in a bottle for 
fifteen to twenty days. From the fine powder, rich in sugar, which 
is sifted out in making manioc fiour, the people of lea prepare 
vungau de tapioca (a sweet pudding). From this same powder and 
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from i heavy dou^h prepared from the ruber» beiju, a sort of biscuit, 
is made. By far the most common form of preparing manioc JS as 
farinha or manioc flour. This flour, with a coosisrency like that of 
coarse com meal, is present at all Ita meals. It is eaten dry, mixed 
with gravy or grease as ftfrofa, or simply mixed with a little water 
as chibi. A family of five people normally consumes two kilos or 
more of farinha each day. 

The preparation of manioc flour is a time-consuming task. In 
Ici both varieties of manioc, the sweet or non-venomous variety 
and the la^er tubers of bitter variety {mandioca braba)^ which 
contain a high percentage of prussic add, are used in making flour. 
Because binei manioc is larger and more productive, however, most 
of the flour is of that variety. Essentially, the methods of making 
manioc flour are those used by the tribal Amazon Indians. The main 
task is that of removing the poisonous liquid. Two methods are 
used. First, after the tuber has been peeled, it is grated either on a 
toothed grater by hand or with a caiutu, a cylhidrical grater re¬ 
volved by a set of bicycle-type gears turned by hand. Then the 
venomous juice is squeezed out of the grated pulp. A tubular basket, 
called a riptri, is used for this purpose as it was in aboriginal times. 
The pulp is stuffed into this long, flexible rube, and as the Upiti is 
stretched the liquid is squeezed out. Or the juice is removed with a 
box-like press, the top of which is forced downward witii a canti¬ 
lever device. Once the juice has been removed, the dough is forced 
through a sieve to take out the flber and coarse grains. Finally, it 
is coasted on a large copper griddle. 

A second way of making manioc flour differs in the method used 
for preparing the tuber. Instead of being grated, the tuber is placed 
in a scream or in a trough of water for ^out four days un^ it is 
ptihay that is, softened to the point of scmi-dccay. The skin can then 
be easily removed, the juice squeezed our, the soft dough passed 
through a sieve, and then toasted. In Iti the best farinha is made by a 
combination of the two methods. Half of the tubers are grated 
and half are allorved to soften in the water. The dough of both is 
mixed before coasting. It takes a man and his wife a full day's work 
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to prepare one alqueire (30 kilos, or about 66 pounds) of farinha 
iittr ic ruber has been harveared. 

Each year in the summer, from June through August, the Ita 
farmer works at clearing a site for his manioc gardens. His first job 
is to ciear away riic underbrush with a bush knife; then the large 
trees are felled with an ax. For a month or six weeks zhe brush and 
fallen trees are allowed to dry, and in September or October, de¬ 
pending upon when the clearing was done, the site is burned off- 
The faimcr then begins the dirty job called cohara, which consists 
of gathering together the partially burned crunks into piles arid 
tagging out the worst of the unburned root systems. The more 
thoroughly the site is burned off, the less difficult is the job of 
coiwra. The garden is now ready for plantii^, although to the un- 
practiced eye it seems to be but a tangled half-cleared area burned 
out of the forest. Planting takes place from late October through 
December, during the early rains of the winter mondis. “Shoots*' 
or “cuts*' taken from the stalk of the bush are planted in the earth, 
where they soon take root. Sometimes secondary crops such as 
jerfwK (a squash), maize, watermelon, and peppers are planted in 
the same area; they are fast-growing planes and may be harvested 
before the bush-like vegetation of the manioc takes over. 

Manioc is a slow-growing plant. It is usually mature only after 
one full year of growth; but it may be harvested after sbe months, 
while it is green, before the tubers have reached full size. Even after 
it is ripe, however, harvesting may be done at intervals, as the tubers 
are needed for a period of almost a year. In harvesting, the manioc 
bush is cut away and the tubers are dug from the ground with a hoe. 
Most Ici farmers immediately replant manioc on the same spot, and 
as they harvest thty progressively replant the same garden site. 
Because the second plating is about half as productive as the first, 
a garden site is generally replanted only once. After the second 
harvest the site is allowed to return to bush. This in general is the 
agricultural cycle of Iti manioc cultivation. 

The farm work involved in manioc cultivation, however, varies 
in accordance with the type of land selected. Vu^n forest and 
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high second growtii are more difRculc to clear than low brush, but 
tl^e fresh soils guarantee a higher prodocdoa The clearing of low 
second growth or brush is an easier task and the job of cotvara i$ 
generaJiy not necessary, but weeds grow Ust in such an area and 
the harvest is less productive. Ir4 farmers estimate that one man 
working alone in a garden site of one tarefa * of high second- 
growth forest would spend five days clearing the underbrush, five 
days felling the large trees, one day burning ofi the area, five days 
piling up Ae brush and digging up the roots (c&ivara), and twenty 
days planting the garden, ^^ile the manioc was growing he would 
spend an additional sixteen days clearing away the worst of the 
weeds. Thus the Ita farmer has invested some forty-two work days 
for one tarefa of manioc. The time involved on one tarefa of virgin 
forest would be somewhat more and on a tarefa of low brush con¬ 
siderably less. 

The work on a garden, however, is never carried out by one man 
alone, nor is it done as systematically as this estimate might make 
it appear. First, a work day for the Amazon farmer is rarely from 
dawn to dusk. Generally, the farmer leaves his house early in the 
morning after taking a small demitasse of black coffee and a handful 
of manioc flour. He works until midday, or slightly after, returning 
to his house for a heavy midday meal. After his meal he rests and 
spends the afternoon at other tasks. 

A full day is spent in the field only when the farmer is a par¬ 
ticipant or the host of a puxrrSo or convite, as the cooperative work 
parties are called. These work parties may be o^amzed for any of 
the various tasks of manioc cultivation, but tiiey are most commonly 
held for the heavy work of clearing the garden ate. The host on 
such an occasion issues an invitation to several men—to dose rela¬ 
tives, to compadres^ or to friends. Sometimes neighbors, knowing 
that a work party is planned, will appear without special invitation. 
The size of such work parties varies considerably. Juca, a farmer 

1A tartfa U 25 brafas by 2S brafas; in !ci a brafa is meurs, in6 i tarefa 
is thus 5906.25 square irtecen. 

3 See p. ISl 
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who lives in Ic6 and plants just outside of town, always invites only 
four or five old friends, individuals with whom he has worked for 
many years. In Jocojd a cooperative work party will generally be 
attended by the fifteen or twenty men living in the neighboriiood. 
On such occasions the host cakes care of all expen!>es. He serves 
cofice at his house before leaving for the field; he buys cigarettes 
or tobacco for the participants; and he supplies cachofa (a crude 
suga>conc rum) for an occasional nip during the work and for a 
ftiata-biebo (literally ‘‘kill the animal") before the midday meal, The 
host's wife, asisted by the wives of the guests, prepares a large meal. 
A pig <^r several chickens arc killed for a large work party. A hose 
remembers who has partidpoted in his work party when an occa* 
sion arises, for the workers are never paid in money and it may be 
several seasons before the host has a chance to repay his guests with 
a similar amount of work. “VVe work twice as fast when we work 
together,” explained one farmer, end people prefer to do the heavy 
Bgricultural work in cooperative work parties. 

In addition, families work together in some of the tasks in the 
field. The clearing of the field, the burning, and the cohare are male 
endeavors; but wives work alongside their husbands at planting 
and during the infrequent weedings of the garden, as well as in 
harvesting the tubers and in manufacturing fiouc, Thus a man and 
his wife will be able to plant a tarefa in ten days, which if he 
worked alone would require twenty days’ labor. Together a man 
and his wife can weed a field in eight days’ time as well as he could 
do it alone in sixteen days. Together they should be able to prepare 
one aJqueire of forinba in one day. 

ltd farmers estimated that a family must have at least four tarefas 
(15,925 square meters) of garden with ripe manioc in order to be 
able to supply the needs of a family of five and to have a surplus 
for sale if they wish to live from farming alone. To do so, a man 
must plant a new sice of four tarefas each year. Thus, in September 
of 194$ a farmer should have, for example, four tarefas of manioc 
which was first planted in 1949 and replanted during 1947 from 
which he can still harvest a few tubers. He should also have four 
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tarefas of manioc planted in 1947 which is just fully mature. And 
during the previous months he should have cleared four tarefas to 
be planted in October or November. He therefore would be using 
twelve tarefas of iand» or approximately 4d,875 square meters at one 
time. This estiznate is based on his own needs, the prices paid for 
his surplus product, and the average productivicy of the land. It 
will be seen, however, that it is about Ae maximum amount of land 
which a family might be able to work without extra help. 

One larefa of relatively good land (that is, forest or high second 
growth) will produce enough tubers to make approximately 900 
kilos of manioc flour, and the same plot when replanted progres¬ 
sively as the first crop is harvested will produce about half that 
amount. A man who plants four tarefas of land each year should be 
able to manufacture some 5,400 kilos of farinba —J,d00 from his new 
gardens and i,800 from his replanted gardens—during the year. His 
family, if he has a wife and three children, will consume about 720 
kilos of manioc flour in a year, leaving him 4,680 kilos, or in local 
terms some 156 alqueires (30 kilos to the alquelre) for sale. Ac the 
pMes paid in 1948, this would bring him the sum of about $351 
(in cruaciros, cr. $7,020.),* which is an income higher than the aver¬ 
age income either of the low-class townsfolk or of the farmers. It is 
not a good income, however, in view of the cost of medicines, of 
cloches, of household equipment, of patronizing a festival, and of 
other necessary expenditures for his fainily. Under the best circum¬ 
stances manioc farming with the tools and mediods now employed 
ia ltd provides only a bare subsistence. 

Forthermore, if an Iri farmer were to carry out the ideal program, 
as described above, he would have little rime for anything els^^for 
fishing, for repairing his house, for building or repairing a canoe. 
Theoreticaily. the agricultural work for four tarefas each year would 
add up to 168 days of work, and theoreticaily it would take another 
360 days for him alone to prepare 5,400 kilos of manioc flour. If his 

* The r*w of exchange is oloilated ac 20 Brazilian cnizeinw to the dollar, 
the approtimace olBclal rate in 19*9. The "open irarkac'' rate of exchange, at 
the tune, was about 24 to 25 cruzeiros co die dollar. 
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wife sided him in planting, in weeding, and in manufacturing flour, 
the time would soil amount to 330 work days, certainly a full-time 
employment. Actually, of course, few Iti farmers have four tarefas 
of manioc garden in production, and the few who did in 1948 had 
growing sons or other dependent relatives to help them. According 
to estimates which 39 town dwellers made of their gardens, planted 
the year before, they had on rhe average only 2.7 tarefas in manioc. 
The estimates given by 29 rural farmers averaged only 2.9 tarefas 
per man. Only 11 town dwellers and only 10 rural farmers of a total 
of d8 farmers who gave us estimates had as much as four tarefas of 
mature manioc.* 

Very few people, therefore, earn a living from agriculture alone. 
Almost without exception, lei farmers must augment their incomes 
from other activities, and many people plant only for their own 
consumption. Townspeople work as day laborers, for which they 
are paid 15 cruzeiros (about 10.75) per day, and the farmers who 
live in the rural neighborhoods work at extractive industries— 
collecting palm nuts, cimbo vine, and rubber, or cutting firewood for 
the river steamers. Each year the younger men of the small village 
of Jocojd leave after the festivals of Sc. John and St. Apollonio In 
July CO work in the rubber trails in the Island region. They return 
only in October in time to finish clearing garden sites and to plant 
their gardens before the heavy winter rains begin. Even those 
farmers, such as Jorge Porto, who own land and who are among the 
few '‘full-time" farmers must work rubber trails or spend some time 
during the year working at another activity which brings in cash. 
H is a fanning community where it is very difficult to derive even 
a minimum iitdng from farming alone. 

The community of Iti, and in fact the whole Amazon Valley, 
does not produce enough basic foodstuffs to feed even in present 
Sparse population. According to the records kept by the local statis¬ 
tical agent in ltd, more than 3 50,OCX) kilos of manioc flour, 5,000 

«In 1948 w« were able co mnrare the gerdeas which twenw Iti fumers 
had prepared for plaadng in maaioc. These gardens, which would be harvested 
in 1949, averaged only 2d tarefas; only 5 men had four urefas. 
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kUo$ of b«tns, 47,000 kilos of sugar, and 34,000 kilos of coffee—all 
of which might have been grown locally—were imported into the 
municipality. The age-old Indian system of culdvarion is inefficient 
and unproductive in comparison with more modem methods used 
in Europe and in Norrii America. The land which is exploited in 
Itiy the terra iiime, U mediocre compared to the low-lying islands 
and lowland banks of the Amazon, the Woodlands. These low areas 
of the municipality offer a great potentiality for the culdvacion of 
wet rice, sugar canCi Indian jute, and of such quick-growing food 
crops as beans and maize which may be planted and harvested during 
the summer when the river is low.® Even a minimal use of modem 
agricultural knowledge and rechniques would increase the produc¬ 
tion in the region several timea over. Better transportation and a few 
innovations, such as centralized flour factories, simple machinery, 
and traction animals, might increase agricultural production in Ita 
as thty have in the Bel^m-Bragan 9 a region near the mouth of the 
Amazon. But as long as the present predatory agricultural methods 
persist, food will remain a basic problem. 

II 

The tropical forest Indians who inhabited the Amazon region 
before the arrival of the European depended, in addition to their 
gardens, upon hunting and hshing for ^eir sustenance. In the early 
days of the European era, hunting and fishing were of great im¬ 
portance in feeding the colonists and their slaves. It was the Indian 
who caught the European newcomer to live in the strange Amazon 
environment. The Indian was the hunter and fisherman, and the 
methods of hunting and fishing of contemporary Amazon regional 
culture are therefore mainly of aboriginal origin. Although the 
modem inhabitant of the Valley hunts with a shotgun or a .44 caliber 
rifle or fishes with a metal fishhook or a European-type net, he does 
so with knowledge of the local fauna derived from his Indian cu(- 

* Pierre Gourou, "L’Aittatooie,” Cabifrf d'Otent Mfr, Vol. H, No. S (1949). 
p^ i-13. 
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tural hehcage. In addition, nomerous aboriginal techniques are still 
used* and many folk beliefs of Indian origin persist in regard to 
hunting and fishing. Nowadays, however, neither hvmting nor fish¬ 
ing is important in the regional economy. Along the main arteries 
of the Amazon River system, hunting is no longer a lucrative occupa¬ 
tion. After centuries of human occupation, the country has been 
hunted out.® 

In such Amazon communities as Iti, hunting has become almost 
a pastime; no one would depend upon the results of the hunt for 
food. Fishing is still relatively important, however, as a subsistence 
activity. Although fish are less numerous than formerly in the main 
rivers, most Amazon families fish for their own consumption and a 
few often have a surplus for sale. In some localities, such as in 
Sancar^ at the mouth of the Tapajoz River, there are professional 
fishermen. In the backwater lakes, or igap^t, of the upper Amazon, 
the giant pirarucUf a fish which sometimes weighs four hundred 
pounds, is harpooned to be dried and salted and sold up and down 
the river as '^Brazilian codfish.*’ 

The most favorable months for fishing in the vicinity of Xti are 
those of the summer, from June to December. During these months 
the small screams, swollen during the rainy season, return to their 
banks or dry up, and the fish return to the main streams. In August 
and September several species of fish start their annual migration 
up the Amazon to the headwaters to deposit their eggs. In June 
and July fresh-water sluimp move up river. During the summer 
months fish are plentiful in Iti and are a major item in the diet of 
most families. During the winter months (the rainy season), on the 
contrary, there are times when the only fish to be had is dried 
pirarucu, imported codfish, or tinned sardines and tuna. From Jan¬ 
uary to May the Amazon and its tributaries are swollen; the tribu¬ 
tary screams overflow into the forest and, as people say, ‘'the fish 
go to the forest." During these months fishing by hook and line, by 

a Excellent bvndng u'ces are still found, however, in the heedwirers cf the 
Arnezon tribetarica-^ the state of Mato Grosso to the south and along the 
Gotana fronder to the north. 
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trap, by net, and other methods used during riie summer is im¬ 
possible. and only a few fish may be speared in the flooded lowlands. 

Several methods of fishing are used during the summer mondis. 
The most common, of course, is by hook and line. Every evening in 
Iti people may be seen moving out into the river in their canoes 
for a few hours' fishing, and some men fish late into the night with 
fish lines. The most productive methods, however, are the use of 
poison, traps, or nets. In itii only one type of net, the ramfrt, a cir- 
cular net, thrown by one man, is used. Traps are of several varieties. 
The largest is a permanent fish trap, the caci^ri, which projects out 
into the river some thirty ro fifty meters. In 1948 there were five 
traps in Iia. They were owned by Abilio Costa, a storekeeper, by 
Dona Dora Cesar Andrade, by Benedicto Mara)6 and his brother, 
and by Juca in partnership with the barber, Ernesto Morals. The 
trap owned by Dona Dora was first built by her husband some 
twenty years ago, and it has been repaired or rebuilt each year since. 
Its location is considered especially good, and each year her citch 
in fish is superior to the o^ers. The trap owned by Juca and the 
barber 1$ new, having been built in 1948 at the cost of almost $50 
(cr. $1000). It is estimated that it must be rebuilt again after two 
years at almost the same cost; thus few people can afford this type 
of permanent fish crap. 

The trap cakes the form of a wall of stakes made of the trunk 
of the assai palm, which protrudes out into the river and forms 
a barrier to the fish moviog upstream or being carried downstream 
by the current. At die end of the barrier there is a circular crap 
into which the fish move, and beyond this trap is a smaller inner 
chamber which may be closed when the fish are to be removed. 
During the early part of the summer, crap owners expect to catch 
only a few kilos of fish each day, but as the fish migrate upriver 
later in the season they sometimes remove a hundred kilos daily, 
selling most of the catch to the townspeople. In 194d, considered 
an excellent year for fish, Dona Dora Cesar Andrade took some 2,0CN} 
kilos of fish from her trap. She sold about 300 kilos locally ac 4 
cruzeiros (20 cents) a kilo, and exported the rest salted to Belem. 
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In 1949, djough Juca and his partner expected to catch less than half 
dial amount of fish, they nevertheless hoped to catch enough to sup¬ 
ply their families and to be able to sell ie rest on the local market 
to pay fer their trap. 

People without the money and the time to build a vap, and 
especially those who live along the banks of the small streams, often 
fish by blocking off the stream with tepagetm (barrier traps). Iti 
is far enough downstream on the Amazon to feel some effect of the 
ocean tides. A very small difference in the water level in the main 
channels causes many small tributaries co fill up and to drain empty 
cwice each day during the dry season. The Amazon fisherman builds 
a barrier across such small screams, with a gate which can be opened 
to allow fish to enter upstream with the incoming tide and which 
can be closed co crap them as the tide flows cue. For several months 
each year such craps provide a welcome addition to the tables of 
many rural families. In addition, in shallow pools or in small streams, 
many people fish with timbo roots or the tingui vine. The shredded 
root or the crushed vine produces a poison which, when placed in a 
half-dry pool or shallow scream, stupefies the fish so that they rise 
CO the surface and arc easily caught. Fish are also speared or shot 
with the bow and arrow; in many rural homes one still sees the 
espeque, a multi-pointed lance or a bow and arrow of the type once 
used by the Amazon Indian. 

Though hunting is not sn important activity in Ici, there are 
an interest and preoccupation with it that arc inconsisccnc with its 
contribution to people’s livelihood. Many rubber gatherers carry a 
shotgun with them on their daily round on the rubber trsU; some¬ 
times an agouti, a paca, a wild forest fowl such &$ the jacu, or even 
a wild pig crosses their path and they may make a kill. A few 
rural farmers who own rifles or shotguns spend a day or so now 
and again hunting. Sometimes they set a tccaia, a trap formed by 
arming a gun so tiiat it will go off when an animal attempB to make 
off with the bait or when the animal breaks a string stretched across 
the trail. With a tocaia a farmer may sometimes kill a small forest 
deer or a paca which comes to graze in his garden. Hunting, there- 
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fotty sornecunes provides a welcome addition to the relatively meat¬ 
less diet of die rural population. 

Yet the intense interest in hunting in Id and the numerous folk 
beliefs which cluster around the sport are a reminder of a time when 
hunting had a basic importance in the town’s economy. In the rural 
neighborhoods of Iti several men are famed as hunters. Such men 
are Eneas Ramos and Domingos Alves. Both earn their living from 
other pursxiits—agriculture or rubber collecting. Domingos is a 
fanner living near his gardens only two or tliree kilometers from 
the town. He hunts two or three nights a week. He owns two dogs 
sained for hunting the paca and he owns both a nfle and a muzzle¬ 
loading shotgun. Domingos almost died In 1947 from a broken leg 
resulting from a fail when running through the thick underbrush 
after a tapir he had wounded. There is generally game (^mbiitra) 
in his house. The almost ineviwble subject of conversation cither 
with Domingos or with old Eneas Ramos is hunting. Like most 
devotees, they tell graphically of successful hunts—of the time they 
killed a jaguar or of the night they killed two deer. They discuss 
the habits of animals and the techniques of stalking particular game. 

In telling of their hunting experiences, Domingos and other local 
hunters do not distinguish between the tangible natural world and 
the supematoraJ. A class of plants, called by the generic term of 
M/d, of which there are several species, is drought to be of tre¬ 
mendous help to the hunter. There is the tajd de veado (for deer), 
die taji de anta (for tapir), and many others. Hunters plant them 
near their homes. Each type “calls” or attracts the animal after which 
it is named, if used correctly by the hunter. Blood from three deer 
which have been killed by the hunter, for example, must be poured 
over the leaf of die deer taji; the leaf should dien be crushed in the 
palm of the hand and rubbed over die hunter's forehead, back, and 
arms. If this is repeated several dmes, he will have the power to 
attract deer as he wanders in die forest Hunters also tell of the 
dangers, both supernatural and natural (but equally real to them), 
of hunting. The giant constrictor, the Giboia, sometimes attacks a 
hunter. A hunter may pass by the Giboia in the forest without 
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seeing it, but the snake has a myscerious force which causes the 
hunter to wander in circles, always drawing nearer until the G^oia 
is able to attack him, One should not kill or eat the tree sloth during 
the month of August, hunters say, because they are with fever and 
will transmit it to man. In June the large lizards called jacuruaru 
should not be eaten, for they are believed to fight during this time 
with venomous snakes and thus to be fined with poison. 

Other dangen to the hunter ^ttsAnhmigiy a dangerous spirit which 
cakes the form of an animal, and Ciirupira, a small supernatural who 
lives in die forest and who calls to the hunter, attracting liiin deeper 
and deeper into the forest until he is lost.^ Furthermore, if a hunter 
“persecutes’' a particular species, that is, if he kills too many of the 
same animal, the animal may steal or lor his shadow, causing him 
CO become insane, to “talk nonsense,” to have body aches, and to 
fall ill with fevers. To protect themselves, hunters like Domingos 
end Eneas take care not to offend the animals. After killing two or 
three pacas in a short period, they hunt other game, “a tapir, a deer, 
and another animal, before again killing a pace.” A hunter may wear 
a cross made of cera bvna (holy wax from the candles in die church) 
as protection against assosnbrafhc da bichCy os the spell of the animal 
is called. Once when Eneu Ramos was hunting, a large howler 
monkey began to advance upon him. He remembered chat he had 
killed severd recently. Eneas turned and ran. The next evening he 
had fever and headache. Because he knew that the howler monkey 
had tried to steal his shadow, he resorted at once co a cure. As Eneas 
related it, he fumigated his body with smoke produced by burning 
a mixture of a nest of cunauam frog,* a bit of holy wax, one dried 
pepper, and the shavings of a deer bom. This mixture is burned in a 
ceranuc vessel or in a gourd container. It should be passed three 
times under a hammock in which the padent is sketched, so that 
the smoke will cover his body. Sometimes the spell of the animal 1$ 

^ Tite b«l>ef ia diesa two supenutfunls is discussed io nwre denii bi Chapter 
VD, Both are of Indian orgin. 

* The cunatmti is a sfnalT frog which nests in hollow trunta. The atst has 
the consistency o/ a ronn whicn ptodoees an eromaoc smolee when burned. 
Throughout the Amazon Valley tne nest is burned for aedidnal purposes. 
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so strong that s medicine man, or must be called to bring back 
the hunwr to health. 

The difficulc)r that plag;ues hunters and fishermen most often, 
however, is panetna. A hunter or a fisherman who has had repeated 
failures which cannot be explained by natural causes attributes them 
to panema, a negative power which infects a person, his gun, his 
fish line, or trap. The term has become widely used in rural Ama¬ 
zonia and in the city in the sense of “bad luck.’* For example, a 
gambler catches panema and loses steadily. In Iti, however, panema 
means an “impotence in hunting or fishing** resulting from a super¬ 
natural cause. It can be transmitted from one person to another, 
almost like an infectious disease. By eating game or fish a pregnant 
woman is believed to be able to transmit panema to die hunter or 
fisherman who killed or caught it. A man may catch panema from 
his friends who have ill feeling coward him caused by a disagree¬ 
ment over food. If a hunter’s wife carelessly throws the bones of 
the game into the yard, and a dog or pig eats them, the hunter may 
suffer from panema. Evil magic made by one’s eoemies can also 
cause the condidon. 

Eneas Ramos related a typical case of a hunter suffering from 
panema. Many years ago, when, he was an active hunter, Eneas 
killed many deer. During a two-month period, however, he did not 
see a deer in die forest, although he hunted almost every day. One 
day a friend mentioned that his wife was several months pregnant. 
Eneas remembered that he had given his friend portions of deer 
which he had killed. Eneas knew, then, that the woman was 
“poisonous” and that she had communicated panema to him. ‘'Not 
all women are poisonous and cause panema, but Cariu was,” he 
said. •'When she was pregnant a flower that she picked would wilt 
at once." Eneas went at once to inform his friend of his predica- 
menti it is considered dangerous for the hunter to seek a cure for 
panema transmitted by a pregnant woman, for the treannent might 
\vc]l cause her to abort. But Catita knew a way to cure Eneas with¬ 
out bringing on an abortion or stillbirth.* 

*See Cbspw V for other cases where geatrreDC of paoema by hunters 
brings on abordon and st^lbirths in women. 
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Panema from other sources—from the ill feeling (desconfianpa) 
of one’s friends, from evil magic, or from dogs or pigs eating the 
bones of game or fish^is more difficult to diagnose. The hunter or 
fisherman has no way of knowing of such events; but through his 
suspicions or through tiie reconstruction of past events he is gen¬ 
erally able CO ley his finger upon the cause. T^aimundo Profeta, 
after he was pancma, remembered that he had refused a neighbor 
a piece of venison and attributed his panema to disconfumfa. Eneas 
Ramos believes that he once got panema because two children left 
his house crying when they were refused a piece of tapir meat. In 
another case, when envious neighbors collected the fishbones from 
a fisherman’s yard and gave tltem to the pigs to eat, his fish lines 
and his net became panema and his catches were negligible during 
the best months of the fishing season. An enemy may also, by throw* 
ing the bones of the animal or fish into a privy, cause the hunter 
or fisherman to suffer from panema. So great is the danger of catch¬ 
ing panema that many hunters and fishermen hesitate to sell meat 
or fish. They will make presents only to relatives or close friends 
in whom they have confidence and whose womenfolk they know not 
CO be pregnant,*® This is especially true when a fisherman has a new 
fish line. Under no circumstances should the fish be eaten by anyone 
Other than the immediate family, for the line and the fisherman are 
especially vulnerable to panema. Gustavo Ramos, the son of Eneas, 
threw the bones from fish caught with his new lines high on the roof 
of his house, so Aat they could not be reached by dogs or pigs or 
picked up by a stranger. 

There are numerous prescriptions for curing panema- Most of 
them are concoctions in which garlic and pepper are the main in¬ 
gredients, and they are used in the form of baths or fumigations. 
The composition, the dosage, and the number of treatments vary 
widely with the individual’s preference and with the seriousness 
of the case. Oid Eneas Ramos, as a famous hunter, also knows many 
cures for panema. People come from the rural districts of Iti asking 
him CO treat them, and he gladly dispenses his knowledge without 

ae Domingos Alves avoids this danger by giving or selling only the tneae 
moved from the bone. 
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charge. One of Eneas's scroogesc prescripdons for a hunter suffering 
from panema is this: Mash into a gourd of water a bit of the nest 
of the eaur^ hawk, a bit of the nest of the cunauam fro^, a bit of the 
leaves of the vaniiia plant, a few leaves of the aninga (a water plant), 
two red peppers, and a bit of garlic. Allow the mixture to soak in the 
sun and in the “dew of the night” for several days. It should be 
applied lightly in a bath on three successive Fridays beginning on a 
Friday of a new moon so that the treatment ends before the full 
moon. A full moon, he explained, would void the treatment, 
Another prescription recommended by Eneas is appDed as a fumi¬ 
gation and is somewhat less complex. A bit of the nest of die 
caur^ hawk, a few peppers, a spider web (spediically, the web of 
the aranha riee), and a bit of garlic are placed in an open ceramic 
bowl over a few burning coals from the fire. The hunter allows the 
smoke to pour over his arms, his 1^ and over his back. Eneas 
recommends chat the hunter end the treatment by holding the 
ceramic bowl close under his chin, allowing the smoke to curl up 
over hi$ face; he should keep his mouth open, allowing saliva to 
drop into the bowl until the burning coals are extinguished. 

A hunting dog with pancma may be treated either widi baths 
or by fumigations in the same way with the same concoctions. A 
contaminated rifle should be treated by blowing smoke from a 
fumigation up the barrel A fish line is washed in a bath prepared 
according to the fisherman’s favorite prescription or it may be 
fumigated with a mixture, preferably in the street or where two 
paths cross "where many people pass." It is the practice of Domingos 
Alves and several others, during the fishing season, to cure them¬ 
selves with a fumigation each week, as a preventive, 

The Amazon folk beliefs which cluster around hunnog and fish¬ 
ing are for the most part aboriginal in origin. Anhanga was con¬ 
sidered to be a ghost or a spirit by the Tupi-speaking Indians of 
Brazil, and they also believed that it took the form of animals and 
birds. Curupira for these Tupfan peoples was also a forest demon 
•much feared by the hunter. Fevers and temporary insanicy, which 
in Iti arc thought to result from the theft of the soul by animals, 
is similar to the punishments meted out to the Tcnetehara Indian 
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hunters by the supernatural “Owners of the Forest." Panema, as a 
loss of power in hunting and fishing, is a belief also shared by these 
tropical forest Indians in a form almost idendcal with that of 
The strength of the Indian tradition in modem Ita culture seems to 
concentrate on those aspects of life having to do with man’s adapta¬ 
tion to the Amazon environment The Portuguese and the Negro 
had to learn how to fish and to hunt the paca, the tapir, and the 
other New World animals from cite native Americon. As they 
learned, they also acquired his supernatural beliefs. 

These folk beliefs explained, as adequately to the European new¬ 
comer lacking modern science as to the Indians themselves, the 
unpredictability of hunting and fishing. Why is it that a hunceri 
famed for his knowledge of the habits of deer, skilled at stalking, 
entirely ac home in the forest and generally very successful, will 
suddenly be unable to find a single deer—or if he does, miss his 
shots? In Amazon agriculture, however, which also follows Indian 
methods, svpernacuralism does not seem to play much of a part. If 
I garden grows poorly, people explain that the ants attacked it or 
that the land selected was not appropriate. They do not charge the 
lack of a good harvest to the spirits of the forest or even co evj] 
magic. The reason for this difference between hunting and fishing 
and agriculture, in regard to supernatural explanations, lies in the 
nature of the agricultural pursuit. In the Amazon, agriculture centers 
upon manioc, a plant wl^ch is exceedingly hardy. A failure of a 
manioc crop is almost unheard of. Unlike the situation in semi-aiid 
regions, rainfall is not a variable factor. Although Amazonian agri¬ 
culture is primitive and relatively unproductive, it is not uncertain 
and unpredictable; for this reason supernatural explanations are leas 
called upon. 


Ill 

From the beginning, one of the products which Europeans sought 
in the Amazon Valley was rubber from the tree Hevea brasiUensis; 

ti Cf. Cbartw Waglcy %n6 Edo&rdo GalHo, Tb« Teneubara Indmu of irtnii 
(New York, J949). pp, SZfl. and J02fi. 
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but for over two centuries, rubber was only one of many useful 
produce to be gathered in the Amazon forest. It was exported in 
small quantities to be used for shoes, for rubber balls, for bottles, 
for waterproofing fabrics, and other similar purposes. Not until the 
process of vulcanizadoo was developed in the middle of the last 
century was Amazon rubber sought after in any great quantity. 
Since then the collection of latex from the wild rubber tree has 
been one of the major economic aedvities of the Valley, and it con¬ 
tinues to be so, despite die compeddon of Eascem-planranon rubber. 

Within the municipality of lea, the bw islands and the bwland 
margins of the rivers and tributaries contain rubber forests which 
produce a latex known as “delta type,” which is second in quality 
only to the Acre fino produced in die upper tributaries of the Ama¬ 
zon Valley. Rubber still represents over 50 per cent of the total 
value of the municipal exports. In 1946, 58,479 kilos of “fine rubber” 
were sent downriver to Bel8m, and 30,681 kilos were exported in 
1947. Most of this rubber comes from the distant areas of the 
municipality, but some rubber is collected near the town and rubber 
collection is an important aspect of Ita*s economic life. Most Iti 
men have at one time or another worked as rubber collectors. Many 
go each year to work for a few months in (he nearby islands of the 
delta, and a few have signed up to work in the rich rubber forests 
of the upper Xingu River or upper Tapajoz River. In years when 
rubber prices are high, Iti families move across (he Amazon main¬ 
stream to the island lowlands, abandoning their farms to collect rub¬ 
ber. When rubber prices drop, tliere is a steady migration to terra 
firmc and to farming- But even with low prices, there are always 
many families who continue to work at collecting rubber, as they 
have all their lives, and many others who work at rubber collecting 
during part of the year to supplement (heir incomes. Wild rubber is 
the principal “money crop” of Iti. 

The methods of exploiting the native rubber forest determine, 
CO a great extent, the settlement patterns and the spacial distribution 
of population In rubber-collecting areas, and these methods are 
approximately the same throughout the Valley. Thus, a knowledge 
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of the traditional system of rubber collection is important for the 
underscanding of rural Amazon society. Rubber-producing Heves 
trees are not found in homogeneous groves; in general n^ber trees 
are spaced through the forest hfry to one hundred meters apart 
A collector must clear a path from one tree to another. Such a path, 
connecting approximately 100 trees (or 150 to 200 in the upper 
tributaries where trees axe closer together), fonns an estrada (road). 
These roads generally begin near the dwelling of the seringueiro 
and form a large circle ending somewhere near its start. In the Island 
Region of the Amazon delta, rubber roads average four to seven 
kilometers in length, depending upon the spacing of the trees in the 
forest. It is customary for each seringueiro to work two roads; he 
collects from only one road each day, allowing the trees on the other 
to rest. To cake latex from a tree in successive days is said to tire 
the tree, lowering its production of latex. The huts of the rubber 
gatherers are> therefore, generally situated at a considerable distance 
apart; they are found about one to two kilometers from each ocher 
along bank of the mainstream or of a small tributary. The 
rubber roads run inland and back from their houses, and the river 
is always their means of communication with the trading post or 
with the town. 

The working day of the rubber collector begins before sunup, 
as early as three or four o'clock in the morning in the high tribu¬ 
taries, and somewhat later in the island region. An early start is 
thought to be necessary because the tree is said to produce more 
leite (milk) when it is cool and before the morning winds rise. The 
collector's first job is the cutting (eorte) of the bark, or the bleeding 
(r^ngre) to allow the latex to flow. Among collectors and among 
the saringalfstas (the owners of rubber forests) there is much dis¬ 
cussion as to the best method of cutting the tree. Most agree nowa¬ 
days chat the type of corte called the bandeira (flag) causes less 
harm to the tree. The type of cut called the espinba (fishbone) 
produces more latex but slowly kids xhs uee. The espinha is formed 
by cutting one deep vertical incision in the bark and additional in¬ 
cisions each day at an angle to this central cut so chat they will 
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drain into it.*^ The bandena is a spiral circular incision around the 
trunk; at each visit to a tree the seringudro cuts a new spiral directly 
under that made two days before. Each season the bcmdeira in- 
cision begins high on the trunk and is worked downward as rhe 
season wears on. Such incisions should not be deep enough to scar 
the tree permanently; for that reason most owners of rubber forests 
oblige collectors to use a special knife rather than the small hatchet 
{fmichadinho) used during the early days of rubber collecting. 
Under each incision, at the end of the circular spiral cut of the 
baTuieira, the collector inserts a small tin cup about two 

inches deep, which catches the milky white latex as it slowly oozts 
forth. 

It takes a rubber collector about three to four hours to make the 
trip over a road, cutting each tree and placing the cups to catch 
the latex. If he begiiu at 5:00 a.m., he will be back at his hut by 8:00 
or 9:00 A.M. In the upper tributaries of the Amazon Valley, many 
rubber workers, leaving home earlier and in the dark, wear a head¬ 
lamp, Much has been written about the great dangers to which the 
collector is subjected, especially on his early morning round—of 
poisonous snakes which drop out of the trees, of savage Indians 
who waylay him, and of the narrow log bridges over which he 
must pass in swamps- In a few out-of-the-way areas of the Amazon, 
Indians still attack collectors—generally in reprisal for attacks upon 
their own villages—and poisonous snakes are known throughout the 
Valley, but none of the many rubber collectors of Iti with whom 
we t^ked had experienced such exotic dangers, even when tiiey 
worked in riie Upper Amazon- Their stories were more concerned 
with the length of the road and with malaria than with savage In¬ 
dians or snakes. 

Most Ita collectors take only a small demitasse of black colfee, 
or no nourishment at all before setting out on their initial round of 
the rubber trail; b.ut when they return from bleeding the tree they 
generally have their olntSgo (midday lunch), the major meal of the 
The dtus forms & pftmra like the venebre and ribs of a fish. 
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day. Often, however, the collector mu$t find his lunch before he eats. 
He must take time out after his first trip around the rubber road 
to fish, unless he has been lucky enough to kill a forest fowl, an 
agouti, a paca, or even a wild peccary which he has encountered 
on the rubber traiL After his meal the collector must make a second 
round of the trail This time he collects the liquid from the cups, 
depositing the latex in a gourd container. In the vicinity of Iti, a 
rubber road produces only about two or three kilos of liquid latex 
a day in June and July, ^e early part of the season. As the season 
wears on, however, and as the incisions are mode lower and on the 
thicker portions of the trunk, a day's production may rise to four to 
six kilos- This is still less than the production of the roads in the 
Upper Amaxon tributaries, which give as much as ten kilos per day. 

A collector's day is not over, however, when he returns with the 
day's coJlcccion of latex. After having walked some eight to twelve 
kilometers, be still must deftmtar (coagulate the latex with smoke). 
After a short rest in a hammock, this job occupies most of his 
afternoon. It is done in a small palm-thatched hut over a cUy fire¬ 
place (f>wdo)- The fireplace is built so that smoke is channeled out 
through a narrow opening. The best fire for the purpose is kindled 
with umatri palm nua, which have a high oU content and provide 
e great deal of smoke. Green wood placed on a hoc fire may also be 
used. ItA collectors estimate that it takes about an hour to smoke four 
kilos of liquid latex. The latex is poured gradually over a paddle-llke 
instrument which is slowly turned in the smoke which streams out of 
the mouth of the fireplace- As the rubber hardens on the paddle, 
more liquid latex is poured over it until an oval ball is formed of 
coagulated rubber- Generally, after a layer about a half inch thick 
has been formed on the paddle, the hardened rubber is removed and 
wrapped around a pole forming the core for a larger bolac (ball). 
This is added to day by day until it sometimes weighs 75 to 100 
kilos. The job of smoking is considered a distasteful one. The fire 
toasc the legs of tiic worker and smoke fills the air in the low hut- 
It is hot inside, and the collector chokes and penpires. Many nibber 
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coileccors impute Che frequency of pneumonia, and even tuber¬ 
culosis, CO the many hours they spend in smoke hues preparing 
rubber for the market 

In the Iti region die rubber collector is able co work at his occu¬ 
pation only about live months out of the year, although the collect¬ 
ing season is not much longer in the Upper Amazon. During the 
winter, from December through May, rain drips into the cups which 
are attached to the trees to catch the liquid latex. The water mixes 
with the latex, causing the cup to overflow on to the ground. 
Fuithemiore, the trees in the Lower Amazon do not produce well 
in the winter, and the flooded rivers and constant rain make the 
rubber roads all but Impassable, The rubber<oUecdng season is 
ritereforc limited generally to the summer, from June to early De¬ 
cember. Yet even in the summer there are a few rainy days, and 
many days are otherwise lost for work. Because most of liie low 
islands are especially swampy, the coUectors must build footpaths 
of Jogs above the water level in order to traverse portions of their 
rubber trails. During the month of August, the peak of the dry 
season, the rubber tree flowers. Few people work their rubber roads 
during this period because the blossoms from the trees fall into the 
collecting cups, causing the latex to coagulate. Furthermore, it is 
believed that cutting during this period harms the tree and per¬ 
manently lowers its production. 

The collecting season is reladvely short, but if a coUector works 
at least five days a week throughout the full season he may produce 
as much as 500 kilos of coagulated rubber—at the rate of about 50 
to ^0 kilos each 15-day period. It is customary in the Amazon to 
deduct 20 to 30 per cent of the weight of, the rubber at the trading 
station CO account for the loss through dehydration between the 
time the collector delivers It and the riverboat collects it from the 
cader. After this deduction, known throughout the Valley as the 
tara, the collector will be paid for only 300 to 400 kilos of his 
season’s work, depending upon how dry the rubber balls are when 
he presents them at the trading pose. In 1948 traders paid approxi- 
rnately 50 cents per kilo (cr. 110) for rubber. A collector thus 
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might expect to cam |1W to $200 (cr. $1,500 to cr. $4,000) during 
a season. 

The minimum expenditures for foods and other necessities for a 
collector and his wife were esdmaced at approximately $10 (cr. 
$ 200 ) per month; yet the average expenditures of the collector 
families included in our household studies showed an average 
monthly expenditure of $24.25 (cr. $485.20). In any case, a collector 
who is fortunate enough not to have to purchase cups, knives, a 
gun, and other instruments for his work might well finish a season 
with a small prohe. In 1948 some collectors in the ltd region earned 
only from $50 to $150 (cr. $1,000 to $3,000) above their basic ex¬ 
penses. The cost of tools for rubber collecting, enforced idleness, 
sickness, together with the liigh prices which the collector pays 
the trader for his basic supplies, usually eat up most of these meager 
profits. In moat cases the collector must replace cups, knives, and 
other tools; he must buy fishhooks, a gun, or ocher necessities; he 
often pays the owner of the rubber forests 10 co 20 per cent of his 
production for the right to collect on the land. 

Under the present circumstances, and with the techniques of ex¬ 
ploiting wild rubber which are widespread throughout the Amazon 
Valley, rubber collecting does not furnish a minimum living wage. 
Like agriculture, it must be combined with other economic activi¬ 
ties if a man is to eke out a living for himself and hU family. Often 
several members of a family must work at collecting In order to 
secure their basic necessities. In one case a man and his twency-year- 
old son worked four rubber trails while his wife and their eighteen- 
year-old daughter took over the job of smoking the latex. The help 
of the women allowed the men time co plant a small garden and to 
fish- In spite of their activities, however, the family was in debt. 

Many collectors in the It4 region work at other extractive indus¬ 
tries during the season of the year when they arc unable to collect 
rubber, for several ocher native products of the tropical forest, which 
have a market value, may be collected during the off season. In Janu¬ 
ary and February the nut of the ucuuha palm, which grows along the 
small tributaries, falls into the flooded streams. People in the low- 
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land areas collect them from canoes co sell at the trading posts. 
They arc used for palm oil. Over a hundred tons of these palm nuts 
were exported downriver by Iti merchants during 1947 and 1948. 
Another forest seed, the paracaxi, is also coUecccd in February. The 
seeds from this plane are allowed to soak in water for about eight 
days and arc then cooked over a slow fire. The oil which is thus ex¬ 
tracted brings about $2.50 (cr. $50) for a can of twenty liters; it is 
used both as a lubricant and for the manufacture of soap. Other 
vegetable oils, such as those derived from patiia, andhobay and 
copcdbtt trees, are also exported. Wild cacao is found in the Amazon 
forest, and collector families spend time harvesting the seeds. Col* 
lectors may fell hardwood trees, such as andiroba and ntacaubay in 
certain limited areas to be sold for lumber. Timb6 vine, used for 
insecticides, brought a good price to the collector until recently, 
when synthetic products such as DDT replaced it on the market. 
Bufu peim leaf may be cut and sold for thatch. Common firewood 
i$ always salable along the Amazon mainstream to the numerous 
wood-burning steamers. Animal pelts, such as that of the deer, of the 
jaguar, and of wild pigs, bring in small sums to the collector fami¬ 
lies. In addition to these supplementary extractive products, many 
collectors plant small gardens during die dry season with quick¬ 
growing crops such as beans, com, melons, and pumpkins. Widiout 
these additional sources of income and of food, a collector could not 
maintain himself. In fact, the rubber industry of the Amazon Valley 
seems destined to a slow death. It is a strange phenomenon that, 
in the native home of rubber, industry cannot compete with the rub¬ 
ber plantations of the Orient nor with the synthetic rubber industry 
of the industrial West. 

Even plantation rubber has not, to date, proven to be commer¬ 
cially successful in the Amazon. Long ago rubber trees were planted 
in small quantities in various localities of the Valley. In Ita more 
than two hundred trees were planted near the edge of d^e town 
some forty ycare ago. Today the trees are rented out by the munic¬ 
ipality to individuals to be exploited. Although it is a comparatively 
easy and comfortable job to collect the latex, the production is not 
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panicultfly lucrative, for the trees do not produce so well as the 
wild hevea. The Ford Motor Company attempted to exploit Ama¬ 
zon rubber on a plantation basis on a large scale. In 1924 Ford 
was granted extensive concessions on the Tapejoz River at Ford- 
landia and at Belrerra. Several million rubber trees were planted on 
the two plantations, After World War 11, howcs^er, the Ford Com¬ 
pany resold the plancacions to the Brazilian Government for a rela¬ 
tively small sum after spending millions of dollars on equipment and 
on rubber cultivation. The failure of this great private corporation 
after more than fifteen years indicates some of the difficulties in¬ 
herent in the plantation rubber industry in the region. 

The major difficulties of the Ford concessions were not tropical 
disease nor climate, In both Fordlandia and in Belterra, modem 
hospitals provided up-to-date medical care. In both concessions 
modem sanitation provided health conditions superior to those in 
the average Brazilian city. Housing conditions, both for the planta¬ 
tion worken ond for company officials, were excellent. The major 
difficulties seem to have been the problem of adapting the native 
rubber tree to plantation conditions, and the problem of securing 
a stable supply of labor. When the rubber trees were planted in 
close proximity, they proved to be much more vulnerable to their 
natural insect and disease enemies. To secure a disease-resistant 
rubber tree on their plantations, the Ford Company hired specialists 
who had previous experience in Eastern plantations. They found it 
necessary to graft the native tree with a plantation variety imported 
from the Eastern rubber groves. Most of the rubber-producing trees 
on the Belterra concession in 1945 had a native Brazilian root sys¬ 
tem, an Oriental trunk, and a native leaf system. Rubber planting 
was thus a complex and a costly process. Second, the Ford conces¬ 
sions suffered from a lack of labor. Despite favorable living condi¬ 
tions on the plantations—the schools, the hospitals, modem housing, 
availability of foods, tad other facilities not generally found in the 
Amazon Valley—rubber workers would not remain in sufficient 
numbers to work the large plantations efficiently. 

The Amazon rubber collector is known for his nomadic way of 
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life. In general, he is artracced into, or forced into, rubber collecting 
with the hope of making a quick profit after a season or two. Few 
consider rubber collecting as a life-long occupation. Consequently, 
the rubber gatherer goes to little trouble to build permanent im¬ 
provements or adjuncts for his physical comfort. Since the collector 
generally occupies land for whi^ the trader for whom he works 
has some sort of title, he hardly bothers to build n permanent house, 
and since his income is low he accumulates few material posses¬ 
sions. Only his debts keep him from moving on, seeking always 
for a more favorable situation after a season in one locality. The 
rubber gathered whom we knew had a feeling of instability, a de¬ 
sire to flee, and a vague hope of striking it ridu Their semi-nomadic 
habits and their ''strike-it-rich” attitudes, generated by the social 
and economic system of the rubber industry of the VaLey, arc not 
conducive to long-term employment on commercial plantations. Re¬ 
cruits to the Ford concessions, paid at the low normal rate for day 
labor in the Amazon, soon moved on to look for a rich rubber field 
wlxere they might build up a reserve in a year or two. Amazon 
plantations, dependent upon an uncertain labor supply, cannot 
compete wiA those in Africa nor with those in the Orient which 
may call upon enormous populations for labor. Only if Brazilian 
Government agronomists are able to produce a Brazilian tree better 
adapted to plantation conditions, and if a stable labor supply becomes 
available in the region, can the Amazon Valley look forward to 
developing rubber as a lucrative industry. 

IV 

The rubber industry, however, has infiuenced Amazon society in 
many ways. The sodal system of large areas of riie Valley, espe¬ 
cially where rubber collecting is still (or has been) the basic eco¬ 
nomic pursuit, resale directly from the commercial system related 
to the rubber industry. Tluoughout a laigc part of the Valley, the 
structure of the rur^ neighborhoods is determined, to a large 
cctent, by the credit system, the economic dependence upon ^ 
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tfider, 8nd ih« vagyc landholding syscem which has developed out 
of the rubber-collecong induscry, Furthermore, relarionship of the 
robber-collector neighborhoods to the wider community end to the 
city i$, in turn, determined by rhe credit and the trading system of 
the wild-rubber industry. 

The commercial system by which rubber collecting is organized 
IS controlled at the top by the exponer-importer companies of 
Belim and Manaus {avindOTes). These large companies send out 
merchandise on credit to local traders {seringalistas)^ and they pur¬ 
chase rubber and other products in return. These supply houses and 
exporters are owners of the riveihoats which regularly ply the 
mainstream and tributaries, providing, in many cases, the only means 
of communication between trading stations and the towns and cities 
of the region. In turn, the local trader supplies necessities to his 
cuscomerSi the rubber collecton, and he purchases from them the 
results of their collecting. Each is in debt to the other—the collector 
to the trader, and the trader to the import-export firm. Etch ad¬ 
vances merchandise to the ocher on credit. And, needless to say, 
in such an uncertain business the large exporters of Manaus and 
Bei^m are in debt to banks and rubber importers in Rio de Janeiro, 
London, and New York. In rubber-collecting zones a rural neighbor¬ 
hood is formed by a trader and his coUector-customers who live 
scattered near the rubber trails and who come periodically to the 
trading post which is the center of the neighborhood. Such a 
neighborhood has contact with the outside periodically through 
the visits of the steamer owned by the company of which the trader 
is a customer-debtor. 

In addition to debt, land tenure reinforces the exporter-tradcr- 
collector dependency relationship. Legal titles for land are often 
confused and precarious in the Amazon region. Titles have been 
issued for land at various periods by the state governments; some 
of them are legally valid, some of them give the “owners” rights 
only to rfic exploitation of rubber or to Brazil nuts on the land, 
and some of them, although indicating full ownership, are worth 
only the paper upon which they arc written. In any case, it is 
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control over the land, and not legal documeius, which in practice 
generally determines “ownership” of the land. A trader generally 
establishes his barracao (trading post) at the mouth of a small river 
or tributary. The banks of the river and the rubber forest inland 
from the stream are thereby “owned” by the trader or by an 
absentee “owner” from whom rfie trader rents. His collector- 
customers inhabit and exploit the lands back from the river con¬ 
trolled by his trading post. Enormous areas in whole river valleys 
were thus controlled by single individuals and by export companies 
during the rubber boom. In these areas the “owneP’ had absolute 
control over the lives of the people within his domains. 

Just upriver from Iti for example, the family Pereira Silva 
“owned,” until less than a decade ago, all the land between the two 
great rivers extending north of the Amazon mainstream to the 
Guiana borders. This area covered two county-like municipalities, 
With this domain there were two towns, both municipal seats, and 
there arc several smaller settlements which grew up around the 
company trading posts. The Pereira Silva company owned its own 
steamboats and exported its products directly to southern Brazil and 
abroad. State and federal police powers hardly reached into their 
domain, for armed company employees “kept the peace.” It was a 
common legend in Belim that during the early decades of tiie 
twenoeth century most of the prisoners from tiie jail were sent 
upriver to end their days in semi-slavery for the Pereira Silvas. 
On one occasion, some years back, the workers on the Pereira Silva 
domains revolted. They overpowered the armed guards, took con¬ 
trol of a large riverboat, and sailed for Bel^m. In the Bei6m harbor, 
however, tiiey were met by state police and, according to several 
reports, returned upriver to work out the rest of their lives in the 
most distant rubber trails in the Pereira Silva territory. Nowadays, 
the Pereira Silva lands have been divided into several large proper¬ 
ties, as have most «iormous rubber territories throughout tiie Valley; 
but old “Colonel” Pereira Silva still controls enormous tracts of land, 
and he is much feared by people in the Ita community, who tell 
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of how his ireo controDed ihc rubber collectors on hU property 
with the lash and with the riHe. 

The relationship between the trader-owner and die collector as 
ic existed during the heyday of the rubber boom has been described 
by many writers. The contemporary Portuguese noTcUst Ferreira 
de CastrOi in A Selva ,has described the brutality and the absolute 
lifc'^nd-death control of the trader over his collectors. Euclides 
da Cunha, whose precise and colorful observations of the rebellion 
of a handful of Braxilinn religious fanancs against the Braulian 
federal forces in northeastern Brazil has become a national classic, 
also visited the Amazon during the early doys of the rubber boom. 
In a brief essay he gives a detailed picture of the recruiting of labor 
in the drought-stricken northeast region of Brazil and the deb> 
slavery system in the Amazon. According to EucUdes da Cunha, the 
proprietors of rubber forests sent agents to the northeastern states 
who enlisted men for rubber gathering in the Amazon Valley. As 
soon as the new collector left his native community, he began to owe 
his petrio (employer). “He owed the steerage passage as far as Pari, 
and the money he received to prepare for the crip." Then his debt 
began to mount steadily. He was charged the cost of his passage up 
the Amazon Into one of its tributaries to the trading post. There he 
was supplied with utensils for collecting latex, a gun and some 
ammunidon. food to carry him through the collecting season, and 
some quinine to cure his almost certain malaria. All these things 
were charged to him at high prices. Euclides da Cunha calculates 
that at best the new rubber worker would owe the trader-owner 
some 2,090 milrcis before beginning work. He also estimates that 
under the most favorable conditions the new collector might realize 
2,000 milreis during the first year. Under ideal conditions the re- 
cniic might double his production the second year and thus pay off 
his debt and have a profit; but, inevitably, idleness caused by fevers, 

Traiulited into English, by Charie Duff, as Tbt JunfU (New York, W3S). 

34 Or Sen99s, translated into EogUsh, by Samuel Putnam, as lUbellton in 
ib« Backhnds (Chicago. 1944), 

34 The mibeis was the oJd monetary unit equivalent to the cruteiro. 
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the cost of replacing cools, inaccivicy during the heavy nins, occa¬ 
sional splurges at festivals, and inexperience made necessary addi¬ 
tional credit advances and added to the collector’s debt “It is evi¬ 
dent,” Euclides da Cunha wrote, “that the collector able to free 
himself by luck is rare.” ** 

The trader-owner of the trading post was protected by “law” in 
the days which both Euclides da Cunha and Ferreira de Castro 
described for the Amazon Valley. These “laws,” wluch guaranteed 
to the trader the payment of the advances which he njade to his 
collectors, were embodied in die “Rules of the Rubber Fields,” 
a systematized agreement among the owners of rubber lands as to 
their relations with their debtor-collectors. The “Rules" were 
formulated to prevent collectors from escaping and to keep them 
in debt- According to the “Rules,” an owner might impose a fine 
upon a collector for cutting a tree too deeply when “milking” the 
tree or for using a hatchet more than “four palms” wide in the 
process. The “Rules” stated that a collector might not make pur¬ 
chases at any other trading post than the one which had made him 
credit advances. If he did, he might be fined 50 per cent of the cose 
of the objects purchased. The collector might not leave the employ¬ 
ment of the trader to whom he was in debt without complete 
liquidation of his account To prevent escape, traders established 
their principal trading stations at the mouths of tributaries, where 
guards, armed with .44 rifles, watched day and night for collector 
who might try to escape downriver. Even if a collector was able to 
by-pass the guards by fleeing overland through the tropical forest 
or by sloping downriver in the dark, the agreement among the 
naders prohibited their giving refuge to the fugitive, Each trader 
was obligated by the “Rules" to capture escaped debtors and to 
return them to their creditor traders. If by considerable luck a 
collector fleeing from his debts reached Bel^ or Manaus, he might 
be arrested by the police to be returned upriver to his employer- 
creditor, The “Rules” were not government decrees, but the ownen 
of rubber fields and the traders put constant political pressure on 
30^ Margm da Ninoria (Pdrto, 1941), pp. 23-24. 
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the government to help them enforce the “Rules of the Rubber 
Fields*’ 9s if they were formal law, 

After 1912, with the end of the fabulously high rubber prices, both 
the commercial system and debt-slaveiy related to the rubber indus¬ 
try began to disintegrate. The rubber “barons’* lost their absolute 
political power along with their wealth. International scandals called 
attention to the “slavery” of the Amazon rubber collector. Traders 
without credit from the exporter were often glad to allow thdr 
collectors to leave, Yet even today essentially the same system of 
debtor-creditor relations persists, although in a somewhat milder 
form, throughout a great portion of the valley. 

Even in the fanning area of the community of It4. a similar pattern 
exists between the agriculturalists and the local traders and store¬ 
keepers. Most of the inhabitants of the farming neighborhoods are 
the fragu^ses (customers) of a specific trader or of a town store¬ 
keeper. The farmers who live along the Iganp^ Joco)6 and along 
the Igarap6 Ribdra, for example, arc traditionally the customers of 
the Casa Goto in ltd. Most of them are in debt to Dona Dora Cesar 
Andrade, who advances them food and merchandise, and she buys 
their surplus farm produce, if any, from them. Dona Dora has titles 
which give her *'ownership” to most of the land bordering these 
small streams. Both Dona Dora and her brother-in-law, Rui, who is 
manager of the Casa Gato, complain bitterly chat “our customers 
trade elsewhere.’* They consider it unfair, alniost illegal, for other 
traders to purchase manioc flour or forest products from their cus¬ 
tomers and for their customers to make purchases elsewhere. Still, 
their “customers” come to ltd after dark to sell their manioc flour to 
another store or they go upriver to another trading post, situated 
on the Amazon bank, to sell and boy, "i tell them of their debts and 
of the (rights to use) land and they are ashamed,” said the manager 
of the Casa Gato. He also threatens to remove them from the land 
and he limits their credit. But Dona Dora also knows that her “titles** 
to the land are of doubtful legal validity, and she would not attempt 
to evict farmers, many of whom have occupied the land for twenty 
years or more. Furthermore, because farmers have less to sell to the 
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trader chan the rubber coDector, they depend less upon purchases 
from die trader, and it is more difficult for the trader to mamciin 
control over his farmer customers than it is to maincain ic over die 
collectors. 

In the rubber-collecting area of die municipality of It4, the 
traditional trader-customer relationship still functions as a very 
strong social and economic bond. The trading post is the center of 
a rural neighborhood in which the iohabirants are all customers of 
the trader. These coUeccon are socially and economically ned to 
the trading post which serves them both as a market and as a social 
center. An example of a typical coUector neighborhood is that sur¬ 
rounding the trading post of Francisco Firmo, lying directly across 
the Amazon channel from the town of Ic4, His trading post is 
situated at the point where the small Rio Unitax flows into the 
Amazon. Francisco Firmo has twenty-one customers, that is, the 
people from twenty-one scattered households who trade only at his 
score. A list of the names of the femily heads of these households is 
posted on the door of his score. The rubber trails which these cus¬ 
tomers work are “owned" by Senhor Firmo. He does not have a 
valid dele to die land, but he does have documents showing that he 
purchased the seringais (rubber fields) from a former owner who 
had received a concession from the state government to exploit 
rubber in the area. More important than documents, however, is the 
fact that people of the community recognize Senhor Fiimo's “own¬ 
ership" of the land. Each of the twenty-one families has received 
credit advances from Francisco Firmo, and a study of his books 
indicated that he advanced an average of about |100 (cr. $ 2 , 000 ) to 
each family for the collecting season. Several of these customer 
families have debts of several years’ standing- 
Prandsco Firmo’s customers live at various distances from his 
trading post Six houses arc situated on die Amazon mainstrcani and 
the others are up the Rio Urutai. Each house is spaced some three 
hundred to eight hundred meters from the other and is built at a 
point on the river which gives access to two, three, or more rubber 
trails. As compared to the larger rubber trading posts on the upper 
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Xingii, Tapajoz, and Madeira rivers and those in the District of 
Acre, Francisco Firmo’s has a small number of customers. In the 
more productive districts fifty to sixty or more families are often 
thus attached to a trader. 

It is traditional through the Amazon Valley for the customers of 
a trader to come to the post on an appointed day (quinz^na) to 
deliver the rubber they have collected and to stock up on supplies. 
The quinztna at Francisco Firmo*s post, and generally in the Lower 
Amazon region, takes place on the average of once each month 
rather than at regular fifteen-day intervals. The quinxtna usually 
takes place just before tlie arrival of the Union, the wood-burning 
riverboat of J. Fontes Company of Bel6m, which supplies Francisco 
Firmo with trade goods and which purchases his rubber and other 
produce. The Union ties up for a few hours at the wharf in from 
of Senhor Firmo’s pose around the twentieth of each month, For 
a few hours there is fevered activity while the sailors unload supplies 
and while the rubber and other products are weighed and loaded 
aboard, But the busiest day of the month at the post is the day before 
the arrival of the steamer, when most of the customers and their 
families coma to trade. Francisco Firmo sends out a message to his 
customers setting the dace for this trading day in accordance with 
riie schedule of the Union, which is anything but regular in its sail¬ 
ings. But people do not limit their trading to the one day, and each 
Sunday a few customers gather at the post to trade, to drink, and 
CO visit. But the quinzfna each month is an occasion when all wish to 
be present. It is a day both of trading transactions and of recreation 
for the family, comparable to Saturday afternoons in a small Ameri¬ 
can town. 

In June of each year on the day of St. John, Francisco Firmo in¬ 
vites all of his customers and their families to the trading post to 
hear prayers for the saint, to cat at his expense, and to dance out 
the night For Senhor Firmo is especially devoted to St John, who, 
he feels, protects his trading post. His customers look forward to 
rile annual festival, and Senhor Firmo’s friends from other trading 
posts also attend- On his birthday, the trader offers a party with 
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drinking and dancing for his frepxSsia (customer group), The trad¬ 
ing post has a large veranda opening up on the dock, There is a 
storeroom where the merchandise is ^splayed and other store¬ 
rooms where the produce is kept for shipment In addidon, there 
are the living <]uarters of Senhor Firmo’s family, including a large 
salon used for visiting and for dancii^ on fesdve occasions. The 
struccural form of a typical borracao indicates chat it functions both 
as a market center and as a social center for the rural collector neigh¬ 
borhood. And Senhor Firmo is, at the same time, the creditor- 
employer of liis customers and the social leader of the neighborhood. 

In rum, commercial relations also determined Senhor Firmo’s 
social relations with the big city. He is a customer of the large whole¬ 
sale import-export company, J. Fomes of BeI6m. The supplies and 
merchandise, such as kerosene, canned goods, kitchen utensils, 
candles, lamps, knives, hoes, manioc farina, dried fish, cloth, machine 
made clothes, and other items which he carries in stock, arc furnished 
on credit by J. Fontes Company. Against his debt, the company 
discounts the rubber and other products which he ships on the 
Umon. Like his own coUecror customers, Senhor Firmo seldom sees 
actual cash, Sometimes he sells some rubber secretly for cash to a 
regatao, one of the itinerant boats which poach upon the r^br 
company customers, just as his customers may trade secretly else¬ 
where. Sometimes he earns cash by selling to collector customers of 
other traders who pass by his post. But generally Senhor Firmo 
deals only with his own customers and his own cr^cors. When he 
needs funds for a trip to Belem or for some other occasion, he draws 
cash against his credit with J. Fontes. The company often pays his 
bills for him with other city firms. Two years ago, when Senhor 
Firmo’s wife needed glasses, she traveled to Bcl^m on the Union. 
J. Fontes Company sent her to an oculist, charging the doctor’s bill 
and her passage to Senhor Firmo’s account Once, many years ago, 
he cried to settle his account with J. Fontes Company, and asked to 
be aUowcd to deal with them on a monthly cash basis. He soon 
found that they were not interested in short-term accounts. Even in 
years when rubber brings high prices and when Senhor Firmo has 
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a surplus to his account, he docs not withdraw his profits, but allows 
chem to remain on deposit with the company. "J* Fences docs not 
care if my account is paid up,” he explained; “they want the rubber 
I send them.” In the Amazon the trader makes more profit on the 
resale of the products purchased from his cuscomen chan from what 
is sold to them despite the high prices charged. Similarly, J- Footes 
Company realizes more frotn the export of rubber chan from the 
merchandise they sell to the traders. 

The commercial systeni of the Amazon is no longer maintained 
by the old ”Rules of the Rubber Fields” nor by the police and the 
.44 rifle as it was during the first decode of this century, Yet the 
obligations of the collector to the trader and the trader to the 
imporC'evport firm have remained essentially unchanged as the basic 
relationships which channel commercial and social relationships 
within the region. The strength of the traditional system is an im¬ 
portant clement to contend with in ony attempt to modify economic 
and social conditions in the Valley. Attempts during the last war to 
sell supplies directly to the trader, short-cutting the import-export 
firm, and to collect rubber directly were doomed to failure by the 
pressure of the long-standing credit and social relationships between 
the trader and the big city company. To break away from his only 
source of credit and regular supplies—often his only source of com¬ 
munication with the outside—^id not seem rational to trader. 
Attempts to form cooperatives and to extend government credit to 
rural Amazonian populations often clash with this system of rela¬ 
tionships, for cooperatives would do away with ^e trader. And yet 
even this Amazon commercial system can be helpful in introducing 
new innovations. New ideas, new forms of technology, and new 
instruments may be introduced through the city firms, co their 
traders, and fi^nally to the collectors and farmers in distant areas of 
the Valley.*^ 

Esrly in 1943, wheo ic looked as if wUd rubber rnghr be crudal to die 
Allied war effort. adminJstrators were told chat malaria was serlooaly Irapedin; 
the colleceioB of rubber and chat there were no specifics arable in die disraac 
parts of the Valle/ to crest mslaria. Several million tablets of Acabrine (an snti* 
malaria drug) were quickly seot by air freight co Manaos. Thea there was 
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Many of the basic problems of mao’s adjustmeot to the tropical 
environment of the Amazon community may be seen in rfie ways 
in which the people of Iti earn a living- The two principal occupa- 
tions of the community, subsistence fanning and the collecting of 
native products of the forest, are those characteristic of large areas 
of the Amazon Valley- It is apparent chat neitl^er of these occupa¬ 
tions will alone furnish any more than a bare subastence for a 
family in Ica. Even by combining collecting and farming k is pos¬ 
sible to maintain only a low standard of living. The primitive system 
of agriculture adapted to the weak upland soils of cl^e Amazon, and 
carried out without the aid of any modem instruments, except a 
few iron hand tools, does not produce enough food for the relatively 
sparse population of the community, for ic rccjuircs a great expanse 
of land- Therefore in regions such as ltd, where men have farmed 
by this same system of cultivation for several centuries, there is, 
in a sense, a land problem. In aboriginal times Amazon Indian 
villages moved their locations each five or six years in order to have 
favorable garden sites near at hand, but under modem circumstances 
it is not possible to lead this semi-nomadic kind of existence. Further¬ 
more, the present population of the Valley is several times greater 
than It was in aboriginal times. In the vicinity of most Amazon 
communities, there is, therefore, a shortage of land considered in 
terms of the methods used to exploit the area. 

In addition, rubber coUecdon actually seems to be a barrier to 
the produedon of an adequate food supply. Rubber and other forest 
products provide people with the necessary cash or credit without 

problem of bow ro gee die drug quickly and cheaply ioco the haads of die 
robber gatherer. There were also die problems of craxispoztaeion to the high 
cributanes and of the high prices which woald cercainly be charged for dU 

S hoos drug if sold through the normal channeb. It was decided to oSa 
brine gneuitous to the impon-export firms with the onderstanding that k 
would be iiuoished free to the trader and, in cun, the collector. The drag was 
made quickly available, eves in the dbeast high tributaries of the V^ey, 
through the mechanism of the reladoashlp of the city firm, local trader, and 
the coileccoc. 
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which they would be imabie co purchase the numerous necessities 
which must be imported from outside; but at tlxe same time these 
collecting accivicies for export direct the efforts of a large pare of 
the population away from food production. The return which they 
receive from collecting does not bring sufficient income to purchase 
the food and other mnterial necessities which must be imported from 
outside the region. The emphasis upon an extractive economy and 
collecting raw materials for distant markets since the beginning of 
European settlement has impeded man's effectual adjustment to 
the Amazon environment more than the physical environment. 

Improvement of social conditions in the Amazon depends, of 
course, upon the development of a mote lucrative and more off- 
cienc economic basis for Amazon society. Agriculture muse bo 
modernized and adapted to local conditions so u to provide an 
adequate food supply for the present population; and this is even 
more urgent and crucial if immigration into the Valley Is contem¬ 
plated. The old collecting industries, such as those of Brazil nuts 
and wild rubber, must be so organized chat they will provide an 
adequote livelihood for the Amazon producer-^r they muse be 
abandoned. In addition, new cash crops must be sought which may 
be produced on a commercial basis in the Amazon soil and for 
which there is a stable and lucrative market.^* 

Economic change in Ici depends upon improvement of trans¬ 
portation and communications, wider and more efficiently admin¬ 
istered credit facilities, the removal of trade barriers, and the 
availability of modem technological equipment^-^il of which are 
determined beyond the frontiers of any single community. In other 
words, the improvement of the economic system of id will depend 
upon national and international trends and polkies. Yec it is in the 
local community that national or international policies and trends 
deal with concrete human situations and affect the lives of the 
people. 

IS One possible cuh crop is juce. Within recene years there has been s rapid 
cemmereik development of tius prodocc along the middle course of the Ama¬ 
zon mainsneaTi). 
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In the smiU Amazon community of Ita, as in all human societies, 
men are ranked in presdge. In It^ social rank depends upon a com¬ 
bination of criteria, some of which arc fixed at birth, such as one's 
sex, race, and family membership, and others, such as occupation 
and education, which are left to individual choice and initiative 
and which depend, coo, upon the available opportunities and the 
capacity of a person to make use of diem.* Because Iii is a small 
and isolated community, the distance between the highest and lowest 
individual in the social scale of prestige is not so great as it is in a 
large dcy or in a society with a more elaborate social structure. 
The system of social rank is none the less an important aspect of 
Id's social life. 

There was a time, however, when die difference between the 
lowest and the highest in social rank in Ita was greater. !n the hrst 
centuries of the town’s history, those who were bom of Indian or 

*Cf. Ralph LincoB, Tb« Study ^ Mm (New York, !93e), pp. IJjff. 
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mixed-blood p&rencage in the “vilJtge” <]uarter of the town carried 
the stigma of their slave parents. Individuals were born as slaves 
or as freemen. Mobility upward was extremely infrequent. During 
the rubber boom the economic difference between the rich rubber 
merchants and the miserable rubber gatherers made social distances 
great At that time there was an “aristocracy" in ltd. Families such 
as that of the baron of Ici were proud of their Portuguese ancestors. 
They educated their children in the large cities of Brazil and 
Europe. They were wealthy in land, and they participated in the 
political and social life of die wider Amazon region. Such people 
traveled frequently to Belim and to Manaus, and they received 
visitors from other communities. They formed the alta sociedade— 
the aristocracy. As landowning merchants, they controlled economic 
and political life, occupying all of the public positions of the mu¬ 
nicipality. Such people as Coronel Filemeno Cesar Andrade, a 
wealthy merchant who came to ltd from Maranhio; Flaviano Flavio 
de Batista, who was a landowner, the inttndentt (mayor) of ltd, 
and a political leader recognized and respected in Belim; and Dr. 
Joaquim Nobre, the judge, a graduate of the Law School in Beldm 
who maintained his legitimate wife and children in Beldm and a 
second family in Irii, were representative dgures of this class. Gass 
lines were more strictly maintained in the days of these aristocrats 
before the rubber crash. A member of the lower class would not 
sit down in the presence of one of these {francos (whites), as they 
were called. There were always two rooms of dancers at any party, 
one room for the lower class and the other for die aristocracy. In 
ltd. as in most Latin American communities, strong class distinctions 
between the colonial aristocracy and the people of aboriginal and 
slave origin persisted into the twentieth century. 

Nowadays only a few descendants of these arJstocrauc families 
live in ltd. The few who do remain are relatively impoverished and 
have lose their high social rank. At the end of the rubber boom, 
most of the aristocratic families moved away one by one. Their 
successful sons left to study in BeUm or in South Brazil. Such men 
as the Jewish physician, mentioned earlier, never returned after they 
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had completed their education, even though their parents stayed 
for a dme. Today, except for the publioheaJth physician of the 
SESP, there is not a single individual with a complete secondary 
education in town. Only the Casa Gaco of tht strong commercial 
houses of the rubber dmes remains. Neither die tradidonai ansto> 
cratic families (who sail control large landholdings in the Amazon), 
the professional class, the military, the Church officials, the indus¬ 
trial and commercial groups, nor the polidcal leaders—who together 
form the contemporary upper class of the Amazon leglon-^are 
present in Ita society today. 

To the outsider, ^ercfore, It^ may appear to be a homogeneous 
society of rural peasants, of people who di^er little from one another 
in social rank. In fiel^m upper-class people are ape to classify the 
people of lc4, with the ezeepdon of a few government offidals 
stationed there, as caboclos. Travelers from larger centers generally 
call on the SESP doctor, Dona Dora at the Casa Gate, or on the 
mayor, a young man who was once a sailor in the BraziDan navy. 
Qty people recognize these people as roughly equivalent to the 
urban middle class. Visitors from Bel^m sometimes comment upon 
the lack of upper class in Id. They may remark that “the mayor is 
nothing more than a eaboclo,” or they may wonder at the high 
social position of Dona Dora, who is a dark mnlacia and whose 
husband was a Negro. Yet, as one lives and pardcipaces in Iti social 
life, it soon becomes apparent that people, within the coniines of 
the community itself, axe quite sensidve to differences in social rank. 
In facr, people are quite explicit and overt as to the difierent social 
strata in their society. 

Such present-day distinctions in social rank result from the class 
tystem of colonial Amazon society, from the former servitude of 
Indians and imported African slaves, and from the social ascendancy 
of the Portuguese colonials. They also reflect the economic and 
social position of the various groups inhabit lii today. In 
their simplest form the sodal strata of Id are, in the words of the 
people themselves and In order of social prestige: 
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1. ihe First Oass (Gente de Trrmeira)^ or the ‘Vhitcs” {brancos)^ 

who form rite local upper class; 

2. the Second Class {Qente de Segunda)y ^vho are the lower-class 

town dwellers; 

3- the farmers (Gente de Sitio)y who inhabit the agricultural 
lands of terra firme; and 

4. the Island colleetois (caboclos da ’Beha), the people who live 
in huts built on stile over cite low swamps and inundated 
islands, earning their living from a purely collecting economy. 

It cannot be said chat all Iti people are fully aware of all these 
categories. As the dry folk tend to view Ita as a homogeneous 
society of small-town peasants, the First Gass people of Ica are apt 
to view all the people below them in the social hierarchy as simply 
•'the people,” or as "caboclos." In turn, the town-dwelling Second 
Gass indicate their superiority to all the rural population by speak¬ 
ing of them as "caboclos,” and the farmers reserve this term for 
Island collectors, to whom chey feel superior. And finally, the Island 
collectors would be slightly offended if riiey were called "caboclos,” 
for they make little distbetion between themselves and the farmers.* 
The system of social stratilicaaon of Ita sodecy differs, therefore, in 
accordance with the social position from which it is viewed. And, as 
will become apparent, socio-economic differences are greatest be¬ 
tween the First Gass and the three lower strata. Among the Second 
Class, the farmers and the Island collectors, the lines of social dis- 
enmination are not clearly drawn; social mobility takes place with 
great ease, and economic conditions differ less than between these 
three groups and the First Glass. In a sense, therefore, It is perhaps 
proper to speak of Ita as a society with but two social classes—an 
upper and lower class; but a simple twofold division would not fully 
express the social disoncrions made by the people themselves. 

e The Island collectors use die term "caboclo” to refer to the tribal Indta&s 
who inhabit the headwaters of the Amazon cribocaries. The Airuaoa 
therefore, exists only in the concept of the groups of higher saw referring 
CO chose of lower status. 
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To the few people who claim some reJadonship with the old Tea 
arisiociacy, such as Mauuel Serra Freire, the state tax collector, and 
Dona Branquinha, the schoolteacher, few people truly belong to 
the “whites” or the First Class. Dona Branquinha would accept only 
one family, that of Dona Dora Cesar Andrade, as high sodecy or 
First Clas. She would nor even count Dona Deborali, widow of 
an important Jewish merchant, as First Oass because her son lives 
“in friendship" (chat is, without benefit of Church or dvil marriage) 
with a young girl whom Dona Branquinha herself raised- To Dona 
Branquinha dances today are not parties but “orgies where young 
ladies of family are mixed with everybody.” Senhor Serra Fieirt 
said that "formerly political posts were held only by First Claw,” 
and he pointed out the lowly origins of the present mayor as a agn 
of the decadence of Id sodety. He felt that it was not proper to 
bring his family to public functions, and during our residence in 
Ita Senhor Serra Frdre did not attend any of the social affairs offered 
by the public officials. Even people of ri^e lower classes recognize 
that there are few aristocrats of local origin left in Ira today. A 
woman of low status remarked, “Tlje only real First Qass in Ita 
today are people from outride." Except for two or three families of 
merchants, the group recognized as “whites" or First Class are com¬ 
posed of the mayor, the police chief, the federal and state tax 
coUcccors, employees of the SESP and their respective families—ail 
salaried officials and government employees. 

Yet the lines of social cleavage between the First Class and the 
lower groups, between the “wMtes” and the “people," are still 
relatively strongly felt in Ira. As late as 1942, the “line" between the 
two groups was rather strictly maintained. During the celebrations 
on the birthday of a well known political hero of the region, there 
was a parade and an afternoon of fireworks and public speeches 
which were attended by everyone, seemingly without distinction 
But in the evening there were two dances. One, held in the public 
dance pavilion, was an open dance for the “people." There men 
danced in their shirt sleeves, and both men and women danced 
barefooted on the rough boards. In the home of the mayor, who 
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was at chat time Benedito Levi, a descendant of one of the Jewish 
families, there were dancing and refreshments for the ‘‘whites”^ 
group of some rtiirty people. A few young unmarried girls of good 
reputation but of Second Oass families were invited to the festivi¬ 
ties of the “whices/’ One young lady of the Second Class came with 
her mother to the Pint Class dance dressed in party dress and shoes, 
while her brother danced in the public paWlion. A man accepted 
as First Class attended without his common-law wife because she 
was not “of the First.” It was explained that he had never legalized 
his marriage because his "compamoa" was not "of good family.'* 

In similar festivaJs held in 1948, tlie “line” between the upper 
and the lower classes seemed less rigid. At a dance offered by the 
mayor in 1948 many people of the Second Class were invited and 
attended. There was some comment to the effect chat the mayor 
would need their votes in the next election. The return of Braal 
to a system of free elections often ten years of dictatorship did give 
the voter, regardless of class, more importance. Many Second Class 
people, however, would not attend the mayoris party even though 
they were invited, because they “felt ashamed in front of so many 
important people.” Others did not come simply because they could 
not afford shoes and the clothes for the party. And the Second 
Class people who did attend parties were made to feel their lower 
position. The First Class guests were offered seats, served coffee, 
and inrited to drink beer in the back room with the host. Sccood 
Class people were not invited to sic and they were offered refresh¬ 
ments last. The expression nteu bronco (my white) is still heard 
with considerable frequency as a term of respect for rank in Iti, 
and lower-class people always stand up when addressing a ‘Vhite” 
such as Dona Dora Cesar Andrade or Dona Branquinha. Between 
the upper and the lower strata the lines of social discriminaiion are 
soil clearly drawn. 

Social discrimination is not so great between the three lower 
class groups- In, general the farmers live on the same side of Ae 
Amazon mainstream as the town, and they visit it frequently. Lower- 
class townspeople have good friends and many relatives among the 
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rurd fatinei?, and they parndpate m die many fesciTals offered 
by the rural religious brotherhoods. They realize that they are not 
much di^erenc from the farmers—for they, too, are apt to earn at 
least a part of their living from fanning. Yet rnial farmers lead an 
isobted life, and their standard of living is somewhat lower than 
chat of the Second Class town dweller. Townspeople have a few 
advantages over the farmers; they can send their cliildren to school 
and die health pose is near at hand. Therefore Second Class town 
dwellers tend, on the whoIe> to feel superior to their rural friends 
and rebtives. 

Both the lower-class townspeople and the farmers, however, look 
with some disdain upon the caboclos, who earn a living from the 
coUecdon of rubber and of palm nuts alone. Although in years when 
rubber prices are high, people from the town and from the farming 
zone move to the Islands to collect richer, they are only temporary 
inhabitants of these isolated areas. They feel that they arc different 
from those who permanently work at coHeedng. Such people are 
considered “hicks.” When the collector comes to town to attend 
the festival of Sc. Benedict or St. Anthony, he wears hb white suit, 
which has been starched to the point that it stands up alone. “He 
brings hb shoes, whi^ he may not have worn for two years. He 
endures the pain caused by hb shoes for most of the first day but 
he lakes off hb shoes to dance,” the townspeople say with consider¬ 
able amusement, steps on his dancing partner’s feet, and no one 
wants CO dance with a caboclo.” During the second day of the 
festival, ^‘the caboclo’s feet are swoUen; he is not used to shoes and 
he b not used to walking on the hard ground” (in contrast to die 
soft mud of the swamps). As everywhere ebe, people find die “hick” 
ridiculous, and those from the town of Iti and from the farmiDg 
area chink of life on the Islands and on the floodbnds as slightly 
barbaric. They point at the numerous “shotgun marriages” per¬ 
formed by the police chief among the Island caboclos and at the 
fights which occur at their dances as indications of their lower 
moral standards and general backwardness. The collectors participate 
$0 seldom in the social life of the town of Its chat our companions 
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from town were never ible to tell us the names of dwellers of the 
hues along the rivetbank in the nibber-colleccing areas of the com- 
muni^r. Yet they knew by name each of the isolated dwellers in the 
nearby farming area. But the Island caboclos do not treat the lower- 
class townspeople and the farmers with the same excessive respect 
and politeness which all the lower-class groups show in front of the 
upper class. ‘They [the collectors and farmers] are less civilized,” 
said Juca, a Second Class town dweller, “because they are isolated 
and poor.” 


I II 

' The people of Ita classified about one-third of the residents of 

; the town as “whites" or First Class and the remainder as Second 

; or lower-class townsfolk. In terms of the total number of in- 

• habitants of the Ita community, including the rural zones, this means 
that the Fiitc Class forms leas than 10 per cent of the total population 
and the lower-class townsfolk form approximately 20 per cent. Our 

« rough census of the community area indicated that about 60 per 

cent of the population were farmers (Gentc de Sitio). Only about 
10 per cent of the inhabitants of the community were Island coQec- 

* tors, since the bulk of the latter live outside the community area, in 
the Island region of the municipality. There was some difference 
of opinion among our many lei friends regardir^ the social portion 

; of a few individuals in the lower mr^s of the First Class. Manuel 

i Cesar Andrade, a young man of low-class origin, who had been 

raised by Dona Dora Cesar Andrade, for example, was given First 
Class sutus by several people only after some hesitation. And, as 
' stated earlier, a few of the people of die First Class, such as Senhor 

Serra Freire and Dona Branquinha, considered the group of “real 
5 First Class” to be very few in number today. On the whole, how- 

^ ever, there was remarkable agreement among our Iti friends as to 

t which families were First Class and which by default belonged to 

{ the lower-class groups of the town and rural areas. A scries of 

I criteria, some of which were explicit in their minds and some of 
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which were impliddy undeiscood, were used by the people of Ica 
in placing people ui their proper social class * 

An e3tpUdt and important criterion was occupadon. Several writers 
have called attention to a so-called “gentleman complex*’ in Brazil. 
Physical work in the last century was limited to the slave-peon 
caste and to those recently freed, and after emancipation manual 
labor continued as a symbol of low social stacos. As people moved 
up in the social scale, they adopted the attitudes of the former 
landed gentry and slaveowners, and an attitude of disparagement 
of any form of manual labor persists in comemporary Brazil. It is a 
social value which is shared not only by the descendants of the 
slaveowning families but also by the new middle and commercial 
upper class of the cities and by the people of innumerable small 
towns throughout the interior of the country, Even in Ita, a small 
and Isolated town in the Amazon Valley, the work one does is an 
Indication of one’s social class. Since the people of Ica are not de¬ 
scendants of the slaveowning gentry (in fact, many of them are 
most certainly descendants of slaves), emancipation from manual 
bbor is all the more important as a symbol of upper-class mtus. Of 
seventeen men who were classed as First Class in our household 
survey, none worked with his hands. All were public employees or 
earned their living from commerce. The group included such people 
as tile state tax collector, the mayor, the vice mayor, and the owners 
of the three commercial houses. Altiiough the wives of these men 
did some domestic work, most of their families ako bad servants. In 
contrast, of fifty-live Second Class men included in our survey, all 
but two (clerks in the town hall) earned their living from some form 
of manual bbor. The few artisans in Ita, such as shoemaker and 


a Detailed schedules covering familj compoddon, income, expendirures for 
food, occapatioo, proper^, eic., were collected for 113 houMholdr In the Id 
eommusuc/. They provide a sample of over 30^i of d)e toral population (esn- 
maced at 350 householdr); this san^e war dkcribuced ar follows; 17 house¬ 
holds in the First Class, 55 in the Second Class, 31 lo the fumer group, and 
30 in the Island collector eroup. Difficolries of transportation made k impossible 
to make our sample of ooeb rural groups represencaUve of their numerical 
strength ia the total populaaoa, yet I oelieve that our rather inadequate sample 
of the two groups indicates valid differences in living standards. 
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the carpenters, were considered Second Class. Even agriculture is 
a lower-class occupation. Only one family among the seventeen 
First Class families had a manioc garden, and it had been planted 
by hired labor. 

The size of one’s income and the standard of living which one is 
able to maintain are also expUdc ciiccria used by people in !ta to 
determine the social class of an individual. All of the famihes who 
were considered to be First Class had this in common: they dealt 
in money. All of them had a relatively steady income from salaries 
or from commerce, and riierefore had either cash or credit in the 
local stores. As one Second Class man put it bluntly: ‘The ‘whites’ 
are chose who have a little [money] saved in their trunks. The 
difference is chat when I wane a coconut I must climb a tree and 
pick it myself, but when they want a coconut they pay someone 
to pick it.” Our survey of family incomes bore out the idea, which 
is widely held in H, that money is an important criterion of social 
position. The average cash income for seventeen Furst Class families 
was approximately $75 (cr. $1,597.10) per month as against an 
average of only $23 (cr. $452.30) per month for fifty-five Second 
Class families living in town.* 

First Qass families were better housed, better dressed, and better 
fed than Second Class. In all cases, those who were pointed out as 
membci? of the First Class lived in a dwelling, classed as a house 
(m«), which was situated on the First or Second Street rather than 
in the palm-thatched huts {boTracaa) in which 75 per cent of the 
Second Class families lived. In the houses of the First Class families 
there were 0.9 persons per room, while there were 1.2 persons per 
room in Second Class huts. In the Brazilian Amazon, footwear (both 
shoes and sandals) is an item of dress of special importance both 
socially and as a protection against hookworm. The men of the 
First Class families had an average of 3.3 pairs of shoes, while those 
of the Second Class had on the average only 1.8 pairs- First Class 

* The monctay income for the First Class families ranged from $25 (cr. $500) 
to $250 (cr. I5A®) • of the Second CIsss families ffcna as low as $2 JO (cr. $50) 
to S8f (CT. $1,700). 
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women had an average of 3.6 pairs of shoes in contrast to an average 
of only 1.7 pairs for Second Qass women. First Class homes were 
better fumshed; they had more chairs, more linens, more kitchen¬ 
ware, more china, and more hammocks than the Second Class homes. 
The few beds found in M are found only in houses of upper- 
class families. As in many out-of-the-way parts of the world, the 
sewing machine is an eraemely valued object both for its con¬ 
tribution to household economy and for the prestige which it brings 
to the owner- All but three of the women among the seventeen 
First Class families did own a sewing macliinc, wjile only eleven 
of the fifty-five Second Class housewives included in our survey 
owned one. 

The average monthly expenditure for food and other household 
necessities for the First Class families was approximately $48 (cr- 
$962.20) per mondi in contrast to about $15 (cr. $207.20) for the 
Second Class families of the town included in our survey.* The 
difference in cash expendirores between the two groups is somewhat 
offset, however, by the fact that many of the S«ond Class families 
have gardens from which they harvest manioc for floor and some¬ 
times a little maize,* and by the fact that many Second Class men 
fish diiruig the dry season. Yet these added sources of food scarcely 
balance such a wide maigin of difference in basic expenditures. 
Certain foods never entered into Second Class budgets- First Class 
families regularly ate bread, canned butter, and other imported foods, 
such as condensed milk, cheese, and guava paste—items which a 
Second Class family might purchase once a year for a birthday or 
another festival First Oass families purchased more beans, rice, 
dried meat, sugar, coffee, and other items which must be bought in 
one of lei’s three stores. Although even die average Iti upper-olass 
standard of living is poor and inadequate, the differences both in 

* Pir$t Oass family eraeodiruKa ranged from approtinunly $2$ (cr- $455) 
to apnroaxnacely $13050 <cr. $2,009.50); Oass famfly enenditem 

nnfed from as low as $250 (cr. $55) co $45 (cr. $900). 

*Turcnty-tM.o oot of fifty-two Second Q&ss men were sgricDloiraJists by pro- 
feenoo. sed sureen of fifty-five Second Oass ftmilies had gardens co sucmle- 
tneni their income. 
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inco/ne and in normal «xpendicure$ between the upper and lower 
class of the town of Iri set the two groups apart. 

The standard of living of the two rural groups of the farmers 
and of the Island collectois is more diiHcult to measure, since they 
depend so directly upon their gardens, upon fishing, and even upon 
hunting for their food supply. Yet an analysis of their cash incomes 
and of their cash expenditures indicates that their living standards 
differ little from those of the lower-class town dweller- The average 
farmer family had a cash Income of approximately $15 (cr- $301.90) 
per month, while the average income of the few collector fojnilies 
included was about $33 (cr. $601.30) per month. The higher cash 
income of the collector results from the sale of forest produces, but 
it is offset by higher cash expenditures for food and other house¬ 
hold necessities. The farmer families spent an average of about $10 
(cr. $203.30) per month, while the collector families spent, on the 
average, slightly more chan $24 (cr. $485.20) for purchased food 
and other necessities. The Island collectors are dedicated almost 
entirely to harvesting the natural products of the forest, and most 
of them lack even small manioc gardens for subsistence. Of the ten 
families of collectors for whom we took detailed budgets, only two 
had gardens. Such families must buy their own manioc fiour. 

One hundred per cent of all rural families of the Iti community 
(both farmers and collectors) bve in palm-chatched huts. They have 
slightly less room than the urban lower class: 1.7 people per room 
for the farmer group and 1.5 persons per room for the collector 
group. In addition, rural people have fewer shoes and sandals than 
the town lower class: the men of the farmer group had an average 
of 1.3 pairs each and the collector men had 1.5 pairs each. The 
women of the farmer families had 1.7 pairs of footwear and the 
women of the collector families 1.8. Only five women whose hus¬ 
bands were farmers had sewing machines, but five out of ten col¬ 
lector families (with larger cash incomes) owned them. 

Such staQstics indicate that the two rural groups have a sUghtfy 
lower standard of living than the lower-class urban groups. But 
the greatest difference in living standards is between the lower 
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as a whole (the Second Class of the town and rural farmers 
and collectors) and rhc upper-class “whites” or First Class. The 
lower*‘Ciass people both of the town and of the countryside live on 
a semi-starvation diet. Purchased foods and neccsadcs such as sugar, 
coffee, salt, dried and fresli beef, kerosene, soap, and tobacco are 
used in small tjuandtics and almost as luxuries. In 1948 day labor 
in Ita was paid only $0.75 (cr. $15) per day, and the price charged 
for any manufactured article was extremely expensive in relation to 
such wages or in relation to the prices paid for nianjoc flour, rubber, 
timbo roots, palm nuts, and otlier products which brought in cash 
or credit to the rural people. Thus lower-class people are generally 
in debt to the local commercial houses. 

HI 

Although such statistical averages reflect closely the class cleavages 
of Iti society, the complex and interrelated factors which determine 
a standard of living and the human problems involved cannot be well 
described by statistics. Case histories of three families selected from 
our detailed studies of family budgets are, in the writer’s opinion, 
more illustrative of the way the people of lea live. These families 
were not the richest or the poorest of their respective socio-economic 
strata; they were selected because they seemed representative of the 
average of each group. 

The first, which we may call Family A, are “whites’* or First 
Class- They live, characteristically, on First Street, but in a rather 
dilapidated adobe house. The family consists of a man, his wife, 
and three small children—two daughters and an infant son. The 
father is the secretary at the Town Hall, earning a salary of $75 per 
month (cr. $1,500). Their house has five rooms: a “visiting room” or 
parlor, two bedrooms, a dining room, and a kitchen. Baths arc taken 
in the nearby river, and there is an outdoor privy installed by the 
public-hcalffi service, The house faces directly on the street. Behind 
it is a long fenced-in back yard which contains twenty banana trees, 
fifteen pineapple plants, five coconut frees, and other fruit trees. The 
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family also Iceeps twenty chickens in the back yard, more for their 
meat than for their eggs. 

Family A’s house is well furnished by local standards, although 
to the outsider it would seem rather empty. There arc six wooden 
chairs, three tables, a china cabinet, four trunks for storing JJnens 
and clothes, two kerosene lamps, and a bed which is seldom slept in.^ 
Like other families in Ira, Family A sleeps in hammocks which may 
be seen rolled up against the wall during the daytime. Husband and 
wife sleep in one of the wiodowless alcove bedrooms while the 
children sleep in the adjoining room. The kitchen, in the rear of the 
house, has a platform upon which an open oven^grill has been buik 
for cooking- Kitchenwrare consists of four cast-iron pots and various 
locally manufactured ceramic utensils, The dining room, which has 
the typical form of a partially open veranda, overlooks the back 
yard. It is used not otily for meals but also as a general room for 
family living. Intimates of the family are received in the dining 
room rather than in the formal visiting room in the front of the 
house. In the china cabinet in the dining room are twelve places, 
ten deminsse coffee cups with saucers, six large coffee cups wich 
saucers for morning co/fee, four water glasses, and ten knives, ten 
forks, and ten spoons. 

For ItL Family A is also relatively well dressed. The father has 
two cotton suits made for him by an itinerant tailor who comes to 
town about twice a year. He has three other pairs of trousers for 
everyday use. He has five shirts, four neckties, two pairs of shoes, 
and two pairs of open sandals^ these he always wears about the 
house and sometimes even in the street. His wife has four “good” 
dresses which she saves for festivals and for churchgoing. She has 
four older dresses and four pairs of sandals for everyday use. Each 
child has three “uniforms”—cotton dresses for the girls and one-piece 
cotton suits for the small son—and each has a pair of shoes, worn 
only on special occasions. 

^Even ihe upper das in Ica prefers hammeeks for sleepbg, A bed is a 
ptesige item which, according to OUT informants, is used only for scvial 
relations. 
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Except for the little food which they raise in their back yard, 
Family A buys all of its food- Like most ha families, they have a 
chai^ account with one of the four commercial houses. They are 
customers of the Casa Gate, where they spend a monthly average 
of $50 (cr. $1,000) in food and other “necessides.” Most of this 
sum goes for such staples as manioc flour, coffee, sugar, fresh meat, 
salted and fresh fish, beans, and rice. Family A (like other First 
Oass famiUe) also buys bread to eat for breakfast. They also 
often have canned butter, canned milk, and some sweets such as 
^iabeda (guava paste) and marmalada (quince paste), the most 
common desserts throughout Brazil. The husband smokes ready¬ 
made cigarettes and now and again he drinks a bottle of beer or has 
a drink of cechafs at the Casa Gate. Their account is seldom paid 
up; despite the fact that the husband has a r^lar salary, the cost 
of clothes, medicines, donations for the Church, and of an occasional 
party keeps them slightly in debt to the Casa Gato. But it is con¬ 
sidered good business in lia to allow a customer with a regular in¬ 
come to remain in debt, for he will feel obligated to continue 
purchasing from his debtor. Clerks at the Casa Gato are rather 
liberal with Family A, urging husband and wife to make purchases 
beyond normal “necessities,’' Family A’s way of life is not a com¬ 
fortable one when compared to that of the more favored populations 
of the world, but for ltd it is considered almost rich. 

Our second example, Family B, is classified locally as Second 
Qass, or lower-class town dwellers. Like Family A, it is composed 
of a man, his wife, and three children (two girls and a boy). But 
the oldest child, a rwelve-year-old boy, helps in the garden and is 
a real economic asset to the family. Family B lives on Third Street 
in a palm-ihacchcd hut. The father is a day laborer earning only 
$12.50 to $15 (cr. $250 to cr. $J00) per month in cash, but this 
income is augmented by the produce (mostly manioc) from his 
garden, which he plane on land belonging to the municipality and 
cultivates with the help of his son and his wife. In addidon, during 
the summer months Senhor B fishes, both to add to the family 
larder and to seU. Some years, when rubber prices arc high, he 
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spends a month o; so as a rubber collector in the Island region of 
the municipality. Family B also has a few chickens (ten hens), 
and their yard contains banana, papaya, and other fruit trees. Unlike 
Family A, who lives almost exclusively upon salary. Family B de¬ 
pends to a great extent upon farming, dshing, and coUecting for a 
Hvelihood. 

Family B’s material standards are markedly lower than those of 
Family A. Their banaca has only three rooms: bedroom, dining 
room, and kitchen. There arc a dining table and two wooden benches; 
they have two straight-backed chain to be used by guests. A wooden 
box set on legs serves to store food and dishes. There are two trunks 
to hold the family clothes, and a single kerosene lamp provides 
illuminacion for the whole house. The family has only six plates, 
six demitasse cups and saucers, six spoons, two dinner knives, two 
water glasses, and a few odd pieces of china. Each member of the 
family has a hammock, but the children must sleep in the dining 
room. The husband has one full suit and two pairs of trousers. 
He owns two shirts, one for work and one for dress. His wife has 
one good dress for special occasions and two old dresses for every¬ 
day wear. The husband, the wife, and the older boy have shoes 
which arc kept carefully in the trunks. On a normal working day all 
go barefooted. The younger children have only one change of 
cloches for everyday use, but the older boy has extra pants and a 
new shirt for dres^up occasions. 

Family B also are customers of the Casa Gato, but die clerks 
do not urge them to make additional purchases. Though their gar¬ 
dens produce enough manioc to provide flour for their own use, in 
addition they spend, on the average, almost $10 <cr. $195) per month 
for other basic foods, such as fresh meat (2 to 4 kilos per month), 
codee, sugar, rice (2 to ? kilos per month), beans (1 to 2 kilos per 
month), and salt. They rarely consume such luxuries as canned 
milJe, sweets, cottonseed oil, bread, and butter. Their diet is re¬ 
markably meager. They eac only one solid meal each day-—midday 
dinner. The family goes to work or to school each moming after 
only a small demitasse of black coffee and a handful of farinba to 
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Jajt them until midday. Their diet is, as Josa6 de Castro writes re- 
gardiog Amazon diets in general, ‘Sparing, scanty, of startling 
sobriety. What a man eats during one whole day would not be 
enough for one meal in odier climadc zones which form other 
habits.”* Family B obviously scfFeis from malnutririon. The chil¬ 
dren have stomachs swollen from hookworm, and the entire family 
axe freejuent visitors to the health post. Three children born, to the 
couple have either died at birth ox before reaching one year of age. 

like most families in It4, Family B is in debt- Although their 
small income exceeds normal monAly expenditures, they splurge 
from rime to time. During a drunken spree riic husband ran up a 
bill of $10 (cr. 1200) for cachsfa; on another occasion he and his 
wife accepted responsibiJity as one of riie sponsors of the festival 
of Nossa Seohora das Dores. The food, liquor, and fireworks for 
the festival cost them over $20 (cr. $400). They were able to per¬ 
suade the Casa Gato to give them credit for new clothes for the 
festival of St. Benedia in 1947- Because they are always in debt 
and because the husband enjoys going to the Casa Gato frequent^ 
for conversation, Family B tends to buy in quite small quanrities: 
one small package of matches, a half-bottle of kerosene, or a half¬ 
kilo of beans. The standard of living of the lei lower class is close 
CO a bare minimum of existence. 

Yet the rural groups discussed earlier, the farmers and the col¬ 
lectors, live in even greater poverty. The problems of these rural 
people vary somewhat according co their occupation. The collector, 
without a garden to supply his family in maoioc flour, must buy 
almost all his food. Farmers, with little cash or credit at the com¬ 
mercial houses, must depend almost exclusively on their gardens and 
upon fishing and hunting to feed their families. The case of one 
former family will illustrate the very minimum existence of this rural 
lower class. This family, Family C, lives in a hut in Jocojd. There 
are four people in the family; a man, his wife, and two children, 
neither of whom is old enough as yet to be of help in the garden. 

* Geogx^fiA da iomtt p 66. 
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Both the man and his wife work in the fields, but the heavier tasks 
are performed by the husband. During a pan of the year, the hus¬ 
band earns some income from collecting robber or 6mb6 root in 
the nearby forest In 1947 he had a surplus of almost one thousand 
kilos of manioc flour, bringing the family the sum of $80 (cr. 
$1,600). He earned another $20 (cr. $400) in robber coliecring. 
This was die total cash income of the family. 

Their hut is almost bare of furnishings. The kitchen has a table 
and two wooden boxes that Q trader gave them. A wooden bench 
takes the place of chairs. The man and his wife keep their few 
clothes in a painted tin trunk.® The house is lighted with tliree small 
kerosene containers (lamparinas) which produce considerable black 
smoke and have little effect upon the darkness. The wife has only 
one small metal pan and two cheap ceramic pots for cooking. 
Although they have three forks, the family generally eats only 
with spoons. There is a tin plate for each member of the family. 
They own five demitasse cups and saucers for coffee and two water 
glasses. Both the husband and the wife have individual hammocks, 
but the children share a hammock for sleeping. 

Family C spends, on the average, $6.75 (cr. $135) for food and 
other necessities each month. They arc the customeis of a trading 
post at the mouth of the tributary on the Amazon mainstream. 
Prices at this trading post are even higher than in lea stores, and 
Family C receives little for its money. Their purchases are normally 
limited to sugar (4 kilos per month), salt (1 kilo), a liter of kerosene, 
a small piece of tobacco, coffee (2 kilos), two boxes of matches, 
three kilos of sun-dried beef, and two bars of rough laundry soap. 
Fresh meat, except that which results from the hunt, is eaten only 
when they visit Iia or during a festival when a pig is butchered. 
Beans, rice, bread, goiabada, and other foods which arc common in 
Brazilian homes are for them rare luxuries. The few cloches they 
have are exceedingly expensive; a piece of poor cloth for a woman’s 

® This type of ric cruok is used throughout rural Braail both to carry belong¬ 
ings and as a coffin for children and iniants. 
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dress costs as much as }5 (ci. IlOO), aod the cloth for a mans 
trousers about J3-75 (cr. |75). Therefore Family C has a mmimum 
of clothes. Neither the husband nor wife has shoes; he has only one 
suit for festivals, and she has a good dress which is carefully guarded 
for special occasions. Their everyday cloches are old and ragged. 
Their small son, who is eight years old, runs nude about the yard, 
and the daughter, who is ten, has two rather ragged dresses. 

Family C, like Families A and B, is in debt. The ccader from whom 
they buy lays claim to the land on which they plant, and he also 
owns the rubber trails from which die husband collects latex. The 
trader advances them food and merchandise against the manioc 
flour and die rubber which they earn over to him. Rarely do they 
have any cash at all Sometimes they get cash by selling a pelt or an 
alqueire (30 kilos) of manioc flour to an itinerant trading boat. 
When they wish to contribute to the annual festival of Sc. Peter 
at Jocoj6 each year, diey must give robber or garden products. 
Although the rural worker in Ica provides a large pan of the food 
for his family from his own gardens, or by hunting, fishing, and 
collecting edible fruits from Ae forest, the price of foods which 
must be bought, such as rice and beans, is beyond his purchasing 
power. Most rural families eat badly most of the time and face 
periods of semi-starvation. The low social status of the farmer and 
coUector families of the rural neighborhoods of Ita results primarily 
from their low economic condition. 

Despite these marked local differences in living standards between 
the upper and lower classes, Ita lacks die great contrast between 
the extremely rich, with their great ostentation and luxury, and 
the extremely poor, which is so characteristic of the large urban 
cencen of Brail. Compared to the rural fanners, collectors, and 
the town Second Class, the Iti “whites’* seem wealthy indeed; but 
in larger perspective even the upper class, except for the owners of 
die Casa Gate, arc poor. In short, the entire community of Iti has 
a remarkably low standard of living, especially when compared to 
a small town of equal s«c in the United Sutes or in France, 
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IV 

Although social rank in Iti is closely correlated to economic 
position, many other factors contribute to it There arc individuals 
classiiied as First Class who have lower incomes than others who 
are classed as Second Class. There are also people recognited as 
Second Oass with sufficient income to be placed in First Qass but 
lacking in die ocher qualificacions necessary. Raimundo Gonsalves, 
for example, who has a salary from the federal government as 
foreman at the reccndy constructed airport at Ita and who employs 
men to plant large manioc gardens, is classed by everyone as S^ond 
Oass. Dona Branquinha, the schoolteacher, although she lives in a 
rather large house on First Street, has an income only one>fifth as 
large as riiac of Ralmundo Gonsalves. She earns hardly enough to 
eac even poorlyj but in any list of the “whites'’ of Ita, Dona Bran* 
quinha's name is always one of the first three or four to be re* 
membered. The reasons why Dona Branquioha is invariably assigned 
to the upper class and why Raimundo Gon 9 alves is always classed 
as Second Class are non-economic in nature. They are differences 
in family, in education, in achieved posioons within the community, 
and in personal characteristics. In Ita, as in ocher human societies, 
the criteria of social rank tend to duster, that is, a man of superior 
economic position is apt also to be a member of a superior family, 
with a better education, and with a position of leadership in his 
sodecy. A poor man is more apt to come from a family of lowly 
origins, to have less education, and to find it difficult co achieve a 
position of leadership. It Is a combination, an individual rating by 
multiple systems of ranking, chat gives him his final status. 

The cases of Dona Branquinha and Raimundo Gon 9 alves illustrate 
die weighing of a variety of criteria. Dona Branquinlu comes of a 
“good family”; she is a descendant of the baron of Id, Although 
her father was poor, she spent her childhood in companionship 
with Dona Dora Cesar Andrade and the other girls of the First 
Oass. She was sent to Belim to finish her primary schooling. Al- 
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though her married life has been insecure (she has been widowed 
three dititt by death), she has always maiutsined a moral life. Site 
made a great effort to educate her two sons, both of whom attended 
secondary schools in Bel^m. It was perhaps the unlucky fate of her 
marriages which turned Dona Branquinha’s interest to religion. She 
has achieved a position as religious arbiter and leader of Iti. When 
the Brotherhood of St Benedict feli apart, the records were left 
with her. When ltd no longer supported a padre, Dona Branqulnha 
began to lead prayers at Vespers and on Sundays in the church. 
Whenever a visiting padre comes to ltd. Dona Branquinha invites 
him to stay in her home. The priest stationed in a nearby town asked 
Dona Branquinha to take charge of the led church. Gradually 
farmers and rubber gatherers, who wished to make offerings to St. 
Benedict, began to bring d^em to her house, asking her to add their 
names to her list of donors. It is said that at one time Dona Bran- 
quinht had more than “one hundred contof' (approximately %Sr 
000) in her hands from offerings to the church. With these powers 
deriving from her position as religious leader, Dona Branquinha 
also became something of a social arbiter. She criticises the mannen 
and the morals of the townspeople, and they fear that she will pass 
on her opinions to the padre. It was Dona Branquinha who reported 
CO the padre that the dancing at the annual festival of Nossa Senhora 
das Dores celebrated by a small brotheriiood in Ica was '^nothing 
but an orgy." With the padre, she opposes the small brotherhoods 
in the rurd zone. As religious leader. Dona Branquinha has achieved 
a social position in Iti much superior to that of her immediate family. 

Raimundo Gon 9 alves, on the other hand, comes from outside. He 
moved to Ita only five years ago from the Upper Amazon. Though 
he is literate, it is obvious from his handwriting, spelling, and 
vocabulary that Raimundo has had only a year or two of schooling. 
No one knows anything about his farnily, but it is clear that he 
does not descend from aristocracy. First, he does manual labor. In 
supervising the weeding of the airfield, Raimundo somedmes 
works alongside the day laborers; and in his gardens, Raimundo 
and his wife will help to clear fields oc to peel manioc tubers for 
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making flour. Second, although Raimundo had a good income by 
Ici sundards, suflkienc to support his wife and eight children, he 
continues to live on Third Street. When Raimundo came to Iti, 
he moved into a hut. Little by little he improved it until it was 
better in appearance and in construction chan many First Street 
dwellings. Yet its location is Second Class and it Is still a hut. Third, 
Raimundo and his family cominiie to behave toward “whites" in a 
manner which indicates chat they arc Second Class. He is respected 
for his hard work and economic posidon by both tlie First and 
the Second Cla.ss, yet Raimundo and his wife are retiring and humble 
before upper>cla$$ people. He is apt to remove his hat when calking 
with Manuel Serra Freixe, and his wife is embarrassed in front of 
Dona Branquinha. It is their way of being polite. Finally, although 
Raimundo and his family have better clothes dun the normal Sec¬ 
ond Class family, he likes to walk barefooted and his wife seldom 
puts on her shoes or her better dresses. There is no need, therefore, 
to consult a family genealogy to know that Raimundo comes from 
the “people." 

These criteria—family, educadon, manners, and behavior^tte of 
little importance in diflerendadng between the various strata which 
form the lower class of the Ica society, chat is, between the urban 
lower class, the farmers, and the collectors. As stated earlier, towns¬ 
people of all classes expect rural dwellers to be less polished in their 
manneis. Townspeople criticize the morals of the rural collectors 
and farmen. They tell with mixed admiradon and criddsm of the 
leader of the village of Joco]6, Joao Povo, who has for years lived 
openly with his legal wife and with his mistress Ermlna, by whom 
he has several children. They tell stories of the caboclo who found 
that he might marry twice, once in the Church and once according 
to civil law. They point out the frequency, in rural nei^borhoods, 
of marriage carried out on the order of the police after the com¬ 
plaint of the father of a minor girl against her lover. In addidon, 
because schools are not available to them, people in the rural neigh¬ 
borhoods are overwhelmingly illiterate. Sdll, the line between the 
lower-class town dweller and the rural populadon, and between 
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the farmer and the collector, is not so sharply drawn. Many people 
who are collectors move into one of rt\e farming areas, and people 
from the farming areas have moved to the Islands to collect mbber 
during years when rubber prices were high. Many townspeople 
have lived in die rural zones. To a great extent, the difference 
tween these lower strata is a question of occupation, income, resi¬ 
dence, and living standards. But die dJ/ference between the '^whiles" 
and the lower strata is one of deeply ingrained attitudes and be¬ 
havior patterns which must be learned and practiced if one is to 
pass from one group to another. Mobility upward from one strata 
of the lower class to another is reladvcly easy; there are no serious 
barriers to it in group consciousness or in the behavior expected 
of the members of each stratum. 

Movement from the lower class into the upper class, however, 
is difficult and infrequent. Educational opportunities are almost 
totally lacking for the rural population and the lower classes of 
town find it difficult to maintain their chDdren in school even for 
the three year course. For any further education, only diose of a 
superior financial position are able to send their children to Belem, 
or upriver to Santar^, where schools offer a complete primary 
educariou and the secondary course. Economic improvement is 
more difficult for the rural population than it is for the lower-class 
town dwellers, The persistence of inefficient methods of “fire agri¬ 
culture*’ inherited from the Indians, the lack of modem farming 
equipment, the relatively poor land, the low prices paid for farm 
products, and the relatively high prices of all imported objects, the 
rigid commercial system l»sed on debt, and other difficulties of this 
almost nomadic agricultural and coUecong economy make it very 
improbable that an individual will rise in the economic scale. Further¬ 
more, should a member of the lower class gain some education and 
be able to escape the almost Inevitable trap of the debt system and 
improve his economical position, then he is faced with the necessity 
of learning new manners and new ways of behavior. Such a person 
would also find the memory of his low family origin a barrier to 
upward mobility. In Iti society, and in Amazon society as a whole, 
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mobility upward from lower class into the upper class is a difK- 
culi feat As in ocher rigid class societies, and especially in smaQ 
towns, the memory of low origin is an almost impossible barrier 
to overcome. Generally, the only way for an individual to rise m 
die social hierarchy is to move away to another town. 

The tra^c story of Joao Potto who made a majesdc effort to 
rise both economicaUy and socially, will serve to illustrate the 
difficulties of social mobility. Joao was bom of poor parents in the 
agricultuml zone near M. His parents moved into town when he 
was a small child, and Joao was able to attend school for almost 
three years. He is therefore literate, although he reads and writes 
with some difficulty. He is at present about thirty-five years old; 
he is married and has one daughter. As a young man, he was known 
in It^ as a hard worker, shrewd, and honest. He has worked as a 
day laborer, as a rubber gatherer, and as an employee of Labato 
Cesar Andrade, owner of the Gato, who seems to have become 
rather fond of him. Some ten years ago, with Lobaco’s financial help, 
Jo3o was able to purchase a small farm situated on die Itapeiia 
Tributary, ^out a half-hour’s walk from town. His land had three 
rubber trails, some lowland near the Amazon, and some terra firme 
for manioc. By working the land with the help of his brother-in- 
law, Joige Dias, by collecting rubber from his trails, and by work¬ 
ing as a day laborer on the construction of the health post, JoSo 
was able to pay for his land in a few years. During the first years 
of World War 11, when rubber was high and the price of manioc 
floor was relatively high, Joao actually had credit or sobra (some¬ 
thing left) on the widow Cesar Andrade’s books. There came a 
dme when the state government took steps to form an agricultural 
cooperative which would allow local farmers to purchase much- 
needed cools and sell their produce at better prices. Jo^ was a 
leader in the group which attempted to esablish the cooperadve. 
He had plans to purchase machinery for exterminaong the sativa 
aoc and machinery to produce manioc flour. JoSo had his three 
children in school, and his family was relatively well dressed. He 
was on his way up the ladder—at least, economically. 
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But ihe cooperative failed for Jack of official support. In 1942 
Joao’s scveu-year-old son died, and the entire family came down 
with malaria. Since tl\en his wife has been chronically ilL Because 
of sickness in the famiiy, Joao missed many days of work; he was 
not able to plant as much manioc as in former years and he had to 
leave the exploitation of the rubber trails to bis brothcr-in-iaw. 
After one bad year, he was again in debt. By 1948 rubber prices 
had fallen, and although Joao and his brother-in-law had planted 
large manioc gardens Jmo was still in debt People said that a 
ghost had put a curse on Joao*s house, for his second son died in 
1947 and his wife continued to be ill. He still had his land, but JoSo’s 
entire arotude in 1948 was one of defeat. He discussed at length the 
impossibility of anyone "improving one’s situation” in lea. His dream 
of becoming a landowner and a commercial man, of visidng BeUm 
and of educating his children seemed an impossibility. J<mo was a 
bitter man. 

Yet Iti people seem to believe in success stories. At least, they 
tell of cases in which a simple sailor or a rubber gatherer became 
a wealthy and important man. Eneas Ramos, for example, told of 
his own son-in-law who, according to his account, became an im¬ 
portant trader on the Tapajoi River. This son-in-law, Jos6 Dias da 
Silva, was a poor sailor who worked aboard one of the numerous 
river steamers which ply the lower Amazon. He worked his way 
up to become a steward aboard. Then, through the help of his god¬ 
father, Manuel Paiva, the Portuguese owner of a large trading post 
near Iti, Josd moved to a better job aboard the motorship Moacyr. 
He appeared in Iti from time to time, generally for his holidays. 
During one visit he courted and married one of Eneas Ramos’ 
daughters. As he became better known in Belem, he was able to 
secure merchandise on credit from one of the large commercial 
houses, and he set himself up as a trader on the Tocantins River. 
He was successful, and now he has a high social position in a small 
Tocantins town- His godfather, aceordir^ to Eneas, has invited Jos^ 
Dias da Silva to return to ltd several times. His godfather offered 
him the use of a large tract of land with rubber trails, but *‘he 
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would not work on anothei man’s land; he would return only if he 
could buy his own land and have his own trading post," said his 
father-in-law. 

All local success stories of economic and social mobility relate 
how a successful young man was successful elsewhere, but not in 
Iti, through die help of a benevolent godfather, relative, or em¬ 
ployer, or by some other stroke of luck. Migration to the city of 
Beldm or Manaus, or to another small community in the Amazon 
Valley, not only erases the memory of low familv origin but also 
makes it possible for a person of lower-class family to esisiblish 
a new sec of relationships, escaping those people of the upper class 
toward whom he has habitually deferred- A few sons of Its arc 
known to have been successful in the large cities. These few,’ how¬ 
ever, evidently have little desire to return to their home town 
even for a visit There is a weU known physician in Beldm who was 
bom and who spent his first few years of life in Iti. He has not 
visited the town In over twenty years. Successful sons of Iti in the 
large ddes are rare, however; social barriers in the cides are also 
rigid, and Ica is unable to furnish young people with a solid early 
cducadon as a basis for economic and social ascension. Most migrants 
from Iti to the large clues of Manaus and Bel6m become factory 
workers or low-paid laborers, members of the urban lower class. 

The difficulties of economic and social advancement in It^ society 
reinforce the belief, so common throughout Brazil, that only a stroke 
of luck can lead to economic success. Only by winning in the lottery, 
by a lucky break in business, or by discovering gold buried centuries 
ago by missionaries Is a mau able to gain wealth. Lottery tickets 
arc rarely sold in Ira nowadays, and j6go do bicho (a sort of num¬ 
bers game, played throughout Brazil, in which animals are drawn 
instead of numbers) has not been played in recent years in the 
town. Both forms of gambling, however, arc very much a part of 
Iti culture. People would like to buy a louery ticket or “draw an 
anbnal" if they were available. They tell of friends who won in the 
“animal game" or in the lottery in the big city. Above all, lei folk- 
bre is full of stories of hidden treasures. There are “real-life** 
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rtorics of men who spent years digging for treasores revealed to 
them in dreams. Lobato Cesar Andrade, who was for many years 
lei’s most important merchant and probably its wealthiest man, is 
said to have gained his start in life by finding a buried treasure. 
According to the story, Lobato dreamed one night that there was a 
pot of money boried just in front of his house. The dream revealed 
As exact spot, even the deptli of the poc of money. Lobato heard 
the words, “The money is there for you.” He went to the spot at 
night and dug up the money, but he did not tell anyone about it 
at the time. People knew of his luck because one of his employees 
saw him counting his fortune. Soon afterward Lobato had a mass 
celebrated in die church. But Lobato's luck did not scop widi the 
finding of hidden treasure, He was able, because of his money, to 
marry Dona Dora Cesar Andrade, the daughter of a weakhy mer¬ 
chant, and to inherit from her father. In ItA people have iicile 
credence in becoming wealthy by slow accumulation of money. 
They believe in luck; or, as the Iti saying goes, “Whoever gets 
rich either inherited or stole.” 


V 

Brazil is well known throughout the world for its racial democ¬ 
racy. Throughout the country racial prejudice and discrimination 
are rdadvely subdued, in comparison to the situacon in the United 
States of America, Soutfi Africa, and most of Europe. This does 
not mean that race prejudice is entirely lacking or that physical 
characceiisiics are not symbols of social status and thus barriers or 
aids to social mobiiicy. It does mean, however, that race relations 
arc essentially peaceful and harmonious. The Amazon Valley shares 
the tradidonal Brazilian patterns of race relations. Yet the acticudes 
in regard to different racial groups and the relations between racial 
groups in Amazon society reflect the disdoctive aspects of Amazon 
history and r^ional society. 

Throughout most of Brazil, Indians rapidly gave way to imported 
African slaves as the major source of labor. Thus, the descendants 
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of Negro slaves came to form the majority of the lower classes 
in contemporary society. The Indian, as the memory of Kis early 
slave position in colonial society faded, became a lomandc figure, 
and it is today a point of pride for many aristocradc families in 
South Brazil to number Indians among their forebears. In the Ama¬ 
zon, on the other hand, colonists were not wealthy enough to 
purchase many African slaves. The few Negroes who did reach 
such communities as Ica during the colonial period most have been 
valuable property, men to be instructed and treated with great 
care—or they were already freemen. In the Amazon the majority 
of slaves were always Indians. Commerce in Indian slaves, which 
began early in the colonial period, evidently continued in the 
Amazon ’V«ll into the nineteenth century. W. E. Bates describes 
Indian slavery quite specifically in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. In the small village of Ega on the Upper Amazon, he saw 
enslaved “individuals of at least sixteen different tribes; most of 
whom had been bought when children of native chiefs. This species 
of slave dealing although forbidden by the laws of Brazil is winked 
at by the authorities.’' Bates’ own assistant “ransomed” two Indian 
children who had been tom from their families, and Bates teJb u$ 
how both died within a short time after their arrival at Ega, despite 
his effort to doctor them.*® Indian slavery persisted in the upper 
tributaries of the Amazon even into our own century. Slavery is 
therefore a relatively recent phenomenon in the Amazon Valley, 
and die descendants of Amazon Indian slaves occupy a low socio¬ 
economic position, comparable to that of the Negro in other areas 
of Brazil. 

In 2t& all three racial stocks which make up the Brazilian popula¬ 
tion; namely, the European, the African, and the Indian, are repre¬ 
sented. Ail possible crossings of the three races have taken place to 
such an extent chat classi/icacion of the populatioa of M as to 
physical race is difficult, if not scientiScalJy impossible. Roughly, 
however, the population of Iti appears to be about 15 per cent 
European, about 50 per cent mixtures of Europeans with Negroes 
E Bat^ The Naturtlitt on tbf FSver Afnazon, pp. 27Bfi. 
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and Indians in vaiious degrees^ about 25 per cent American Indian, 
and about 10 per cent Negro.** It is doubtful whether any of those 
classed as European, N^ro, or Indian arc genetically pure; they are 
classified according to apparent physical characteristics.** Our gen¬ 
eral observations in Ira. as well as the historical evidence, indicates 
that the American Indian genetic strain predominates in this mixed 
population. 

Tlie people of Iti have tiicir own catteries by which they 
classify their fellow cidaens as to physical type. The most frequent 
ones used are tnmeo (white) for tiiose of apparent European or 
Caucasoid physical type; moreno (brunette) for mixtures of various 
^rpes; cabocio for chose of apparent Indian physical characteristics; 
and preto (black) for those of apparent Negro physical type. The 
term ?nulato, so often used elsewhere in Brazil, is only used in !ti 
m the feminine gender to refer to an attractive woman (for ex¬ 
ample, uma pmlatmha b<mita (pretty little mulatta] or uma mulata 
boa [good mulatta], but having the meaning of “a well formed 
wench”). As in most of Brazil, the term ‘^egro” is seldom heard, 
and then only in anger. Against anyone who has physical traits 
suggesting N^roid ancestry, the label Nepo rurm (bad Negro) is 
a powerful insult. The term perdo, which is so often used in Brazil¬ 
ian newspapers and in ofiicial census data to include people of 
various racial mixtures who are not clearly Negroid, Indian, or 
European, is not used in lt£ except by a few government olficiab. 

The most important criterion for arriving at such classifications in 
Ita is the quality of the hair and the amount of body hair. The 
branco has thin straight hair and a heavy beard. The cabocIo has 
black coarse hair. He has ''three hairs on his chin for a beard and 
his hair stands on end despite all efforts to comb It” The kinky hair 


11 In daslfying 202 sdults u co racial appeannee, the results were as foUows: 
$0 per ceoc rmnifo (miKcd), 17 per ceac brmco (Europao), 23 per ceot 
cai^elp (Indiss), and 10 per cent preto (N»io). An uidependenc census 
earned out by (be health aachorinea of 303 Ita peoole listed 71 per cent as 
pardo (Ikeralty "brown*’), 19 per cent as "white,” and 30 par cent as Negro. 

rs Race and Clssa in Ruri^ fimii, ed. Charles Waglay (UNESCO, ntis, 

I«2). p. 122. 
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of th€ prcto is described t$ qua bra pente (break-fi-comb); people 
laugh when they tell how such hair strips the teeth from a comb 
when the preto tries to comb it. Other criteria which are sometimes 
used as indicators of racial types are a flat nose and thick lips, 
which are signs of Negroid ancestry; and slant eyes, indicative of 
Indian parental stock. Skin color is frequently mentioned, but the 
common diagnostic trait is liair. It4 people say that skin color and 
facial features are not trustworthy: “They fool one.” 

The general rule of thumb for Brazil—“The lighter the skin, the 
higher the class; the darker the skin, the lower the class”—may be 
said to apply in It4. The majority of the W First Class are in physical 
appearance either Europeans or mestizos (mixtures) with predom¬ 
inantly European ancestry, The majority of the lower-class groups 
(the oriian Second Class, the farmers, and the collectors) are in 
physical appearance mestizos with predominantly Indian or Negro 
ancestry, or they arc of apparently pure Indian or Negro physical 
type. The accompanying chart gives the racial appearance and the 
social class of 202 Iti adults, the fathers and mothers of the families 
covered in our femiJy studies referred to above. Of the First Class, 
53 per cent (or 16 people) of the total were classified as brancos 
(“whites”), 44 per cent (or 13 individuals) as morenos (mixed), 
3 per cent (or 1 individual) as caboclo (Indian), and none as preto 
(Negro). Of the 172 people in three lower-class groups taken as a 
unit, about 10 per cent (or 18 individuals) were classed as “white,” 
51 per cent (or 89 individuals) as mixed, 27 per cent (or 46 indi¬ 
viduals) as Indian, and 12 per cent (or 19 individuals) as preto, or 
Negro (see Chart, p. 132), 

In Id the descendants of the Indian and the N^ro continue to 
occupy the lower positions in the social hierarchy. Despite the rela¬ 
tively laige population of freemen in the Amazon VaUey of Indian 
and Negro ancestry in the nineteenth century, those inhabitants of 
Id with Indian, Negroid, and mestizo physical characteristics arc 
derived ultimately from slave ancestry. As a group, they have not, 
during the last half-century, been able to rise in the social hierarchy. 
In Ita, where the effects of mass education and industrialism have 
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not as yet been felt, Indian and Negro physical characteristics are 
still a symbol of low social status and of dave ancestry. European 
physical appearance is a symbol of aristocratic slaveowning descent 

Yet there are individuals of all racial types in aU social strata. 
The mayor of Ica, who is, of course, classified as a “white” or First 
has the copper skin color and the high cheekbones of on 
Indian. Tht widow Dona Dora Cesar Andrade, the individual who 
has perhaps ^e highest social position in lc£, is a dark mulatca. Her 
husband was a Negro. The local porter and the town drunk, Os- 
waldo Costa, at the ocher extreme of the social scale, is clearly of 
European descent, having light pigmentation and a heavy beard. 
His father, some old people remember, was a Portuguese immigrant 
There are ocher cases of dark mestizos and even a few caboclos in 
the upper class and of European physical types in the lower-class 
groups. The people of non-European physical types who figure in 
the upper class are numerous enough to indicate that racial char* 
acceriscics are not immutable barrien to social advancement. Social 
position and class membership are economically and socially deter¬ 
mined. Physical race is an important but uncertain dUgnosde of 
social position. 

Perhaps because of the enormous variety of different racial types 
in their society, the people of Iti seem acutely conscious of physical 
characterisdes. When one wants to describe a specific person, it is 
usual to do so by saying ‘*aquele bronco" (that white) or ‘*aqueU 
preto" (that black), and so on, in about the same way that we 
might say “that short fat fellow.” The relative lack of racial preju¬ 
dice or disenmination does not mean that people are unaware of 
physical appearance. On the contrary, they seem more conscious of 
minute derails of racial characteristics than people in the United 
States. 

Eleven local people were asked to classify, as to ph3^iC9l type, 
twenty well known individuals, selected from different sodal strata, 
according to the fourfold tta classification—branco, moreno, caboclo, 
and preto. The town drunk, the leader of the annual Boi Bumba 
pageant dance, the schoolteacher, a day laborer of the town hall, 
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and others well known to everyone were included in the list. For 
a few individuals in the Ust whose physical characterisdes were 
clearly Negroid or European, there was general agreement as to their 
physical type. For example, Alfredo Dias, the pilot of a launch 
stationed at Iti, whose hair, facial features, and black skin leave no 
doubt chat he is a Negro, was classed as preto by nine people, al¬ 
though two thought Aat he should be called a moreno despite his 
marked negroid traits. Agreement was also fairly general for those 
whose social position and physical characteristics, in a sense, coin¬ 
cided. The adopted son of the widow Cesar Andrade was a branco 
for ten people and a moreno for only one. He has a light complexion 
and a heavy beard. 

On die other hand, people do not always agree on the racial clasd- 
ficadon of people whose physical traits were not so clear-cut, who 
were obviously of mixed racial descent, or whose phy^cai character¬ 
istics conflict, so to speak, with their expected social position. Thus, 
Dona Branquinha was found to be a branca by five people and a 
morena by six. The vice mayor was classed as a branco by three, a 
caboclo by three, and a moreno by five people. He is a rather portly 
man whose mixed ancestry is clearly of all three racial stocks, but 
his appearance is more that of an Indian European mestizo. In 
classifying Oswildo Costa, five people out of eleven classified him 
as a cabodo, despite his marked European features, which the other 
six took into consideration in calling him a branco. “How can Os- 
waldo be a branco?” one informant exclaimed, referring to his low 
social position. Conversely, Dona Dora Cesar Andrade was dassed 
as a morena by nine people, while two others placed her as a branca. 
Dona Dora had a "white fadier and a Negro mother” one man 
reasoned, "but her money whitens her skin.” He implied chat if Dona 
Dora were of low social rank she might even be classed as a preu. 
The conflict between race appearance and expected social position 
reminds one of the Bradlian expression, "A rich N^ro is a white 
and a poor white ts a Negro,” and of the story told by Henry 
Kostcr, the nineteenth century English traveler to Braal. When 
Koscer asked if a certain high official (capitao-mdr) was not a 
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‘‘mulatto man,” his iDformani replied, “He was but he is no longer,” 
When Koster asked for an explanation, his informant repbed, “Can 
a capitao-mAr be a mulatto man? ” Social position tends in many 
cases to override observable physical characteristics in the classihca- 
cion of individuals in terms of “race.” 

A series of stereotyped concepts and cultural values persists in 
Ita, reflecting the social position of people of different racial stocks 
in the colonial society. Light complexion and the fine facial features 
of the European, for example, are considered beaucifuL In the slave 
society of the past, it was an advantage for children to inhecit the 
features of their European fathers rather chan the Indian or Negroid 
features of cheir sbve mothers. In Ici, mothers frequently boast 
of the “fine nose, the light skin, and the fine hair” of their cliildren. 
Again, as Freyre has emphasized, the Portuguese male seems co have 
been especially attracted to the Indian and even the Negro woman; 
this attraction, according to Freyre, seems to have its roots in the 
idealization of the Moorish beauty.^^ Ita men consider the morena, 
varying from dark brunette to mulacca, to be the most acmedve 
feminine type. They like the “long straight hair of the Tapoia” 
[Indian], the regular features of the European, and a dark skin. On 
the other hand, women prefer lighter men. In colonial times it was 
to the advantage of the Indian or Negro woman to be the concubine 
or the wife of a European. Emilia, a young girl of Indian-Portuguese 
descent, made it quite clear that she would not marry a Negro “even 
if he were perfumed.” She would like lo marry a “Lght moreno.” 
Yet Marcos Dias, the cweacy-year-old son of the Negro Alfredo 
Dias, who is a dark mulatto, was considered handsome by many 
women “in spite of his color and his 'bad* [kinky] hair.” 

Yet despite their stated preferences, people actually seek mates of 
approximately the same physical type. Of 82 married couples known 
to us in lii, 56 couples were of the same physical type—that is, 
both brancos, or both pretos, and so forth- The other 26 couples 
In which man and wife were classified in different physical cace* 

>5 Trwi$ in Brazil, 2nd ed. (London, 1816), p. 391. 

Tbt Masters end tbe Slevesy pp. 11 f. 
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gOfies were marriages between people of those categories which 
were nearest in pigmentation- They were all marriages of a branco 
with a moreno, a dark moreno with a preto, or a preto with a 
caboclo. There were no marriages, for instance, in our sample, be¬ 
tween a preto and a branco. 

Marriages between people of the same physical type or between 
people of approximately the same skin color are not determined 
by any rcstricrioos against interracial marriages. They result from 
the fact that in Iti people rend to marry roughly within the same 
social stratum. Since people of a social stratum tend to be generally 
of similar physical type, marriage in one's own social stratum results 
in marriage between people roughly siinilar in phyacal type, That 
marriages between people of different physical type are not pro¬ 
hibited, or even discouraged, was attested by our Iti informaDis, 
who remembered numerous cases of branco men marrying women 
of American Indian or Negro physical type and of pretos and 
caboclos marrying branco wives. In Ita, whatever segregation exists 
is based on social class rather than on physical or socially defined 
race. 

The £xed ideas which the people of ita maintain regarding the 
innate abilities of people of each “racial” category also reflect the 
position of each of these groups in colonial society, in Iti, people 
say that the branco is always “good at business,” and a man who is 
physically a branco arriving in the community would be considered 
per se ‘Inteliigenc and well educated,” obviously a persistence from 
the time when most Europeans were landed aristocrats, owners of 
great rubber-producing forests, or important o£cials from the ca{^ 
ital. Our informants in Ita told os with some amusement of strangers 
who were brancos but who came dressed in poor clothes and who 
were found to be illiterate. In asking for a favor, people in Iti are 
apt to address others as "Meu brsneor (My white!), a term which 
indicates high respect 

As in other parts of Brazil and, for that matter, other parts of the 
New World, people of mixed Negro and Caucasoid parentage (the 
moreno of id and the mulatto of other regions) are considered 
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treacherous, irascible, and dlfHcult to deal with. Especially those 
with light skin, '‘who seem almost branco," are thought to have 
mau ginio (bad character), a term used to indicate an irritable 
person whose mood shifts easily to anger, and not to describe a per¬ 
son’s moral character. No one in Ici liked one of the public-health 
physicians, a dark mulatto who spent almost three weeks there 
waiting for a boat to take him to ^ post. At first, several families 
invited him to visit them and men sought him out for conversation, 
for he was a doctor and thus a visitor of considerable prestige. But 
people soon found liim to be abrupt and somewhat over-a^ressive. 
He was critical of Iti, complaining that it was a dull town. The 
attitude of the townspeople soon changed. “When a dark moreno 
becomes a doctor," one man said, “he is proud and he cries to act 
like a white." People will often overlook thdr fixed concepts of 
the different physical types, but when there is reason to criticize a 
person they soon fall back upon such concepts to justify their 
feelings. 

The number and variety of the stereotypes held in It& in regard 
CO the preto seem strangely out of keeping with the small number 
of Negroes in the present population. There is a veritable aura of 
prestige ned to the “old Negroes" (os velhos pretotf as they are 
called). It was a group of “old Negroes," people say, who were the 
leaders in the famous brotherhood devoted to Sc. Benedict, the 
moat famous and most miraculous saint of the whole Lower Amazon 
area. It was the great devotion and the ability of these "old Negroes" 
which made the brotherhood of Sc. Benedict in Iti such a strong 
one. "The old Negroes began to die and the ‘whites* began to cake 
part in the devotion to St. Benedict*’ is the way in which people of 
all racial groups explained the relative decadence and disorganiza¬ 
tion of Sl Benedict’s brotherhood today. Furthermore, the small 
village of Jocojd is said to have been inhabited almost encirdy by 
‘'old Negroes," although the people living there today have about 
the same appearance as the rest of the people of the Id communl^ 
area. This explains to people of Iti why the annual festival on St. 
Peter's day is always so well celebrac^ in Jocojb, and why the 
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brotherhood devowd to this local saint is still so strong. 'It is due 
to the knowledge and the devotion of the ‘old N^roes of Joco)6, 
people say. 

The preco is also known as a fluent convcrsationalisc and a good 
storyteller, People say that the “old Negroes’^ who lived in Iti over 
a generation ago knew more stories chan anyone else and told them 
better, and a local saying has it that 'SWioever calks a lot is a Negro.” 
Maria, the light morena who is the wife of Juca, is an excellent story¬ 
teller, and people directed us to her at once when they heard tliat 
we were interested in hearing tradirional legends and myths of the 
Amaton, “She tells so many stories that she is almost a preu,” we 
were told. Others who told us stories would often say that they 
had heard them from an “old Negro” who was long since dead. 
And they pointed to Roque, a very black preto who was very 
articulate about his experiences as a rubber gatherer in the upper 
reaches of the Amazon tributaries, and who indeed told stories very 
well, as an example of the N^ro scoryecUer. People excused Roquets 
somewhat doubtful veracity by saying tiiat he was a “preto who 
liked to talk.” 

In Ita tile N^ro is known, in addition, as particularly witty and 
crafty. And the Negro male is thought of as especially potent sexu¬ 
ally, He has large genitalia and is therefore thought to be much 
appreciated by women of all racial groups. A series of pornographic 
stories told in Ita among men illustrate all these qualities of the 
Negro. In several of these stories, a N^ro is having a sexual affair 
with a white woman, the wife of his master—or of his patrao (bogs) 
if the story is placed in modem times. The stories revolve around 
the skill of the Negro in tricking his master, who suspects the affair 
but is unable to discover the pair together. Men tell of the sexual 
exploits of pretos of their acquaintance and of their greater sexual 
abilities. The Negro woman and the dark morena are also con¬ 
sidered to have greater sexual appetites than the cabocla or the 
white woman. But the craftiness of the Negro Is not limited to 
situations involving his sexual exploits. There are stories of how the 
preto outsmarted his master who would punish him for not work- 
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ing, and how the Negro equalized marters with ^ trader-patron 
who overcharged him for the goods he purchased. 

The stereotypes of the Negro as a good storyteller, and of the 
N^ro as especially potent sexually, are similar indeed to stereo¬ 
types regarding the Negro encountered in North America. Further¬ 
more, a series of jokes, many of which are pornographic, are told 
in the North American South about the Negro.'® Undoubtedly, 
these similar stereotypes result front the background of Negro 
slavery which is common both to southern North America aod to 
northern Brazil. But here the similarity ends. The picture of the 
'*old Negro" as a good storyteller in led is not chat of Uncle Remus 
who mildly recounts folk tales to a younger audience. In ltd the 
picture evoked is chat of the colorful raconteur of stories of al 
kinds, both for the family and for the ears of men in lire bar. 

The stereotype of the sexual ability of the Negro male may well 
arise from sexual envy on the part of non-Negro males in lei, as it 
seems to in the South of the United States. But it does not serve, as 
Gunnar Myrdal indicates, for the North American South, part 
of the social control devices to aid in preventing intercourse between 
Negro maJes and white females." This very situation is part of 
the plot of many “off-color** stories, and both legal marriages and 
extra-marital sexual affairs between Negro males and lighter females 
are commonplace occurrences in ltd. Nor do the stories told about 
the Negro serve the function of "proving [his] inferiority"; on 
the contrary, they have the function of proving a superior quality; 
namely, his craftiness. In ltd these stories are not told by a white 
caste about an inferior caste: they are stories told by people of 
various racial hues about their fellow citizens. In Ica the stereotypes 
held in regard to the Negro show him in a favorable light. To be 
sure, they show the Negro as inferior to the white, but he has many 
attributes which are highly valued in ltd society. 

Yet at the same time people in ltd disparage the Negro in a ncher 

Myfdal. An Amtruan Dilemma {New York, 2944), p. )9. 

M/Wf., p- 108 . 
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warm and humorous manner. They know and make use of wide¬ 
spread Braziiiamsms which disparage and belicrle the Negro, such as, 
"If the Negro does not soil when he enters, he does when he 
leaves."*® But these sayings are apt to be used by precos about 
themselves, and by people in a light joking manner to chide their 
indmate friends of obvious Negro ancestry. Juca, for example, 
whose mother was a well known "old Negro,” often blamed his 
own bad habits on his Negro ancestry. "I talk too much because 1 
am a preto," he said, to the amusement of his visitors. "I would put 
an end to that race of people" (the Negro), he ad libbed into the 
lines of a folk play in which he had an important pate, "but the 
devil of it is, I also come from the same quality.” Joca’s complaints 
about his Negro ancestry always brought laughter, for people knew 
that he was proud of his mother. No one in It4, to our knowledge, 
is ashamed of N^roid ancestry, and the prestige of the "old 
Negroes” is high in Ita tradition. 

The stereotypes which the people of Ita hold regarding the 
fflptfla or the caboclo (American Indian phydoal type), on the other 
hand, are not so favorable as chose referring to the Negro. The 
caboclo appears as a good hunter and fisherman. He has a special 
sensidvicy for the habits of animals and he knows almost instinctively 
where and how to hunt or fish. No one can remember a famous 
hunter yvho was not a "caboclo with but three hairs on his chin.” 
Eneas Ramos was known in his earlier years as an excellent hunter. 
He was bom and raised In the rural district near ltd where he 
learned very early to hunt, but people attribute his skill to the fact 
that "he is tapuia.^ These concepts are harmless enough, for skill 
at hunting is something useful and to be admired in Ita. Still caboclo 
and tapuic are used in a sense of dispraisal; people do not use them 
when speaking directly to people of Indian physical characcerisdcs. 
"It is not a hard word,” said ^cas Ramos, who was pointed out as 
a typical represencadve of this physical type, "but it makes a person 
sad.” 

Cf. Wagley, op. tic, and Donald Pienoo, l^egroe; in Brevt: A SUidy of 
Ract CffmaamBabia (Chicago. 1042}. 
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The term, es seated earlier, has a double meaning<^^ne indicating 
low social status, and another indicating American Indian physical 
characteristics. Fonhcrniorc, most of the stereotypes associated with 
the cabocio or the tapuia are derogatory. The cabocio is considered 
lazy: “They do not plane gardens, but live from the sale of a little 
rubber and by fishing for their mcab.’* The cabocio is thought to 
be timid because he lives isolated in the forest ‘They prefer to live 
like animals, away from others, deep in the forest," one man said. 
The cabocio, however, is thought to be tricky and exceedingly sus¬ 
picious. A popular local saying has it chat “the suspicious cabocio 
hangs up his hammock and then sleeps under it." Commercial men 
say that the cabocio must be watched in any btosiness deal; he will 
insert a rock in the core of a large ball of crude rubber to increase 
its weight when he sells it to the trader. He will sell tmhorma, a 
vine which resembles the true trmb6 from which insecticides are 
produced, but which has no value, to the unsuspecting trader. Such 
stereotypes regarding the cabocio are not limited to people of that 
physical type (American Indian) but are often aimed at all rural 
collectors. As most people point out, the rural collectors are in the 
great majority tapuxas or caboclos in a physical sense, but even town 
dwellers of this physical type are thought to share their timidity, 
laziness, ability at hunting and fishing, and trickiness. 

people of American Indian descent, unlike those of Negroid de¬ 
scent, do not like to be reminded of their Indian ancestry. The 
children playing in front of an ltd home were heard many times 
teasing the housewife of cabocio physical type. They called her 
tapuia and India, and she would reply in anger, "Go away, your 
parents are Indians themselves." In the Amazon the Indian, even 
more often chan the Negro, was the slave in colonial society. In 
the opinion of the European, the Indian was a nude barbarian and 
of less prestige than the more expensive African slave. Today, 
Indian physical characteristics are Aerefore a symbol not only of 
slave ancestry but also of a social origin in colonial times lower than 
the Negro's. 
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VI 

The system of race relations which has taken form in ltd provides 
a compaxacively favorable and fertile basis for the growth of social 
and economic democracy. In contrast with many colonial areas of 
the world, neither in lea nor in other Brazilian communities is there 
a “color line” which makes for incense and emononally chafed 
feelings of the native population (generally of Mongoloid or Ne¬ 
groid racial stock) toward the dominant European caste. Brazilian 
society has avoided developing a “caste society,” such as that of the 
United States, where the strict line between the Negro and the wliire 
has been such a costly drain upon the nation and the individuals. If 
and when the standard of living and the educational level of ltd 
improve, the people of darker skin now occupying the lower ranks 
of the society should be able to improve their economic and social 
position despite their racial origins- People of “color,” and all other 
people in Ita, may raise their social status by improving their edu¬ 
cational level, occupation, economic situation, and family connec¬ 
tions. 

Economic and social change, however, might endanger the per¬ 
sistence of this Brazilian tradition of racial democracy. In the great 
metropolitan centers of the country, there are already indications 
that discrunmadoo, tensions, and prejudices between people of 
different racial types are emerging.^® There is the danger that, v^en 
a large number of people of Negro and Indian racial ancestry im¬ 
prove their educational and economic position, they will challenge 
the dominant position of the “whites” (even though they are also 
of mixed ancestry), with the result that race will be emphasized as 
a criterion of social position. Furthermore, as such rural BratiUan 
communities as Iti become more closely tied to the Western indus¬ 
trial and commercial world, it will be exposed to a different ideology 

"Race R«laQOQ5 ia Bnxil; Sw Paolo,” by Roger Basnd^ and *'Race Rela¬ 
tions in Bnall* Rio de JaAoiro ” by L. A. Costa Pioto, Courier, Uuesco. Paris, 
Vol. 5, Nos. 8-0, 19S2. 
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re^rding race reladons. After sU. the technicians, tht adminiscracors, 
and even the scientists are the products of a civiUradon which has 
in the last four hundred ^ears taught racial inequality. There is a 
danger chat along with their useful techniques, instruments, and 
concepts they may teach racial inequality. But, aware of these dan¬ 
gers and pitfalls, Iti and other Brazilian communities may well 
enjoy the benefits of technological change and of greater educadonal 
facilities without losing their rich heritage of racial democracy. 

Tl^e social class structure of the Brazilian Amazon region, how¬ 
ever, is a drawback to be overcome by any program aiming at social 
and economic change. The alta sociedade, that is, the descendants 
of the colonial landholders of the rubber barons, and of successful 
commercial men, are concent with the status quo. They look with 
suspicion on any program which might result in basic changes in 
Aniazon society. They have been able to draw sufficient wealth 
from extractive industries to allow them to live in Bekm and 
Manaus or even abroad. They have been able to educate tl^eir 
children elsewhere. Any program of economic development and 
cechnicol assistance would inevitably have to deal with these **Qristo- 
crats*’ and with the growing middle class of the Amazon region, 
made up of the professional groups, the public officials and civil 
servants, the office workers in commercial companies, and the like. 
In 2c& any health program or agricultural program would have to be 
channeled through ^e First Class, since they are the government 
ofliciols and the commercial leaders of the community. Any initiative 
which depends entirely either upon this “middle class'’ or upon the 
regional aristocrats would have but a limited influence upon the 
region. The Iti upper class and the regional middle class share many 
of the social values of the old landed gentry. Upper-class Brazilian 
urbanites look down upon the inhabitants of the small towns and 
know little about the so-called “interior.” The ideal of any state or 
federal employee who is unfortunate enough to be stationed in a 
small town in the “interior’* is to be cransferted to the dty. Like 
the urban upper and middle class, the Ita First Class holds manual 
labor in dispraisaL They know little about the problems and the 
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values of their lower-class fellow citizens—the Second Class towns¬ 
people, Ae rural agriculcuralisis, and the collectors of forest prod¬ 
uces. The chasm between the upper and the lower strata in Amazon 
society is a wide one. Innovadons introduced through these upper- 
and middle-class groups tend to ignore the mass of people in the 
lower strata of Amazon society. 

Social rank in all human societies is based upon a combination 
of birthright and individual achievement Despite many changes 
since colonial tunes, Amazon socie^ still places an emphasis upon 
birthright, and there arc few opponuniries for individual achieve¬ 
ment. The highly crystallized class system which has persisted since 
xht colonial period is changing with extreme slowness. But* as edu- 
caoonal and health facilities and economic opportunities are made 
available to a larger segment of the population, the emphasis will 
shift from position ascribed at birth to social positions which arc 
achieved. This will bring about a rearrangement of the Amazon 
social hierarchy and will result in individual maladjustments and 
disappointments. That is the price that the people of Ita will have to 
pay for “progress.” But modificaaon of the traditional class system 
will also allow a fuller utilization of the human resources of riie 
Amazon Valley. 




FAMILY AFFAIRS IN 
AN AMAZON COMMUNITY 

TK« I&rge stnd cJoseJy knit fainily is one of the most important 
institutions of Brazilian society. When a Brazilian speaks of fninha 
familia (my family), he generaJJy refers to a large group consisting 
not only of his own relatives but also chose of his wife. He is apt 
to call the more immediate unit "my wife and children” (?ninha 
mulher e fUhas) reserving the word '‘family” for the larger circle of 
kin. The family often includes first, second, and even third cousins. 
First cousins arc called "brother cousins” {prrmos irmaos), while 
second and third cousins are simply “cousins.” The term for ''uncle” 
and “aunt” may also be extended to mean one's parents’ cousins. 
Over a hundred relatives may form the family of a middle-class 
Brazilian city dweller, and a member of the traditional aristocracy 
may be able to count literally hundreds of relatives. In such large 
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circles of kin, intimacy is greater among chose who have a close 
degree of kinship. An inner circle of aunts, uncles, and *‘brother 
cousins" usually has the ntore frequent and devoted relationships. 
For many Brazilians social life is lived mainly within this widely 
extended family, "niere are birthday parties, baptisms, graduations, 
funerals, and other occasions on which the family gathers, and there 
are weddings at which one garners a whole new circle of family 
connections. In Rio de Janeiro, So Paulo, and even in the Amazon 
cities of Bcl6m and Manaus, crowded urban conditions make for 
dispersal of these large family groups throughout the city, yet 
constant visiting, the telephone, and frequent family gatherings 
keep the group intact.^ Ac any crisis in the life of one of the family 
members, others gather to olTer help and sympathy. 

Gilberto Freyre has described the role of the large patriarchal 
families in the colonial life of xht northeastern coasul region of 
Brazil- In the rural society of colonial times, the aristocrat lived on 
his plantation surrounded by Ids married sons and daughters and 
their children, by a few distant relatives who had come to depend 
upon him, and by his slaves—all members, in a way, of his family. 
Marriages were alliances between large families, and marriages of 
first cousins or of uncl« with nieces were frequent,* Often, an effort 
was made to steer a younger son into the church so that the family 
chapel might be in the hands of a priest who was a member of the 
family. Political affairs were dominated by family loyalties. The 
family was so important in colonial society that, in Gilberto Frcyre‘s 
words, "The family and not the individual, much less tiie State or 
any commercial company, was from the sixceenih century the great 
colonizing factor in Brazil, the productive unit, the capital that 
cleared the land, founded plantations, purchased slaves, oxen, im¬ 
plements; and in politics it was the social force rhat sec itself up as 
the most powerful colonial aristocracy in the Americas. Over it 


1 There is a teodeocy in Rio de Janeiro for relatives to purchase apartments 
IQ Ae same large cooperative aparonefit buildiDg. 

2 The Maeterr tmd the Slevetf p. 261 ~ 
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the King of Portugal may be said, pnccically, to ha^e reigned 
without ruling.” * 

In the Amazon region families were not so wealthy or powerful 
as the great patriarchal groups of the colonial northeast. Neverthe* 
less, they were very important in poUucs, in economics, and in the 
social life of the region. Even today most Amazon commercial 
companies are family>owned. and family connections are important 
in politics. After each election the bureaucracy is apt to be crammed 
with the relatives of newly elected officials. The family is the focus 
of social life. A visitor in Belim or Manaus may find people some¬ 
what inhospitable, since most social events coke place within the 
family circle. Once accepted by a family, however, a visitor's social 
life may then become quite Intense. He will be introduced by a 
friend to relatives, by these relatives to odiers, and perhaps even 
be given letters of introduction to members of the family in other 
towns. 


II 

People of all social classes in M share the Brazilian ideal of a 
large and united family group. They speak of Important families 
and they are conscious of the role of family connections. Yet in Ici 
families are not nearly so large as they are among the urban middle 
class end the aristocrats of the region. Frequent emigration to 
Belim, to distant rubber fields, and even to other regions of Brazil 
results in a loss of conuct with relatives. Among the upper and 
middle class of Brazilian cities with their superior economic condi¬ 
tions, people migrate less frequently than in rural communities. 
Whenever possible, Brazilians stay within reach of their families. 
In Iti, however, with one or two exceptions, everyone has a rela¬ 
tively precarious income and at any dme may feel the need to move 
away in search of more favorable and stable circumstances. Without 
wealth or property, or even economic srablUcy, relatives can be of 
p. 27. 
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little help co reJaoves. The large Brasilian family is therefore less 
often encountered in rural communities such as Ita. 

In such a town everyone has relatives who have moved away. 
Even Manuel Scixa Frcire, a descendant of one of lea's “best 
families," is the ordy one of four brothers now living in Ita. He 
had just rccumed there in 1946. One of his brothers is a dvil ad- 
ministracor in the Brazilian army; another has a position in Rio de 
Janeiro; and the third “could never settle anywhere, but worked 
with a commerdal company in many places until he died in BeJdn" 
a few years ago. Serf a Freirc’s mother and sister Uve with him in Ifa, 
and he has an uncle (his mother’s brother-in-law) and a first cousin 
who are owners of a trading post not far from town. Nowadays 
these arc his only relatives in the community; most of bis family 
lives in Belem or elsewhere. In his father’s dme, when Ic4 was more 
prosperous, the family was important pohucoily and exceedingly 
numerous, if the genealogy which he gave us may be trusted. 

Eneas Ramos, a Second Gass town dwdler, also has many rela¬ 
tives who have long since left lea. His family was a large one con¬ 
sisting of five sons and two daughters. But when Eneas Ramos was 
about ten years old, they moved from Ita co Monte Alegre, where 
they lived for a few years. Two of his brothers remained there 
with an unde and an aunt when the family returned co take up 
Arming near Ira on the Igarap4 Itaperdra. He still has family, he 
says, in Monte Alegre. Another brother left later to collect rubber 
in the rubber fidds of die Upper Amazon and has never retumed- 
His older brother married late and left no descendants. But Eneas 
has several ’'nephews and nieces," children of one of his sisters. 
Anastado Ramos, the best known fiute player in Iti, is his cousin, 
and through Anasracio, Eneas has several other relatives. Eneas is 
the father of five daughters and one son; two daughters married 
and stayed in Id, but the others have moved away to Bd4m, to 
Saniarem, and to the Tapajoz River with ihdr husbands. His only 
son left Ita long ago and seldom writes. Eneas considers himself, 
however, to be a fortunate man; he says that he has a “large family." 
He was able to count as many as twenty-five relatives within the 
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lei community between close and distant kin. But, as compared 
TO the widely extended family groups of the middle and upper class 
In Bel^, his family is small. 

In the farming district of the ltd community, however, the kin¬ 
ship circle is somewhat larger chan among the town dwellers. 
Income from farming in the Amazon is amazingly bw, yet farming 
is still a relatively stable occupation. From their gardens people are 
guaranteed a minimum subsistence, and they arc less dependent 
upon cash for foodstuffs than the city dweller or the rubber coU 
lectors. Farmers are thus less often forced to migrate, and they have 
large and extended families—closer to the Brazilian ideal than those 
of the poor townspeople. 

In the farming village of Jocojd, genealogies showed chat kinship 
formed a complex web of relationships among the inhabitans. 
Valentino, one of the leaders of the village, had four married sisters 
and their husbands and children as neighbors. Furthermore, his wife 
was the niece of Joio Povo, the most important man of the settle¬ 
ment, and thus he was tied to Povo's large group of relatives. He 
was also related, through marriage, to Teodoso, anotber head of a 
large family in the setclement, Of the total population of slightly 
more than one hundred people, this one man, Valentino, was related 
by kinship to well over half. And Jo5o Povo could claim relation¬ 
ship to over eighty of the villagers through direct descent or through 
marriage. 

The Amazon rubber collectors, as already mentioned, ace famous 
for their ndmadic habits. They move about frequently, hoping to 
escape from debt and to find rubber trails where conditions are 
better chan the one in whiclx they work. The collector, therefore, 
often leaves his relatives behind, and in the rubber-col leedng neigh¬ 
borhoods of the W community, even more so than in town, the 
family is small Sometimes a father lives and works with his sons, 
or sometimes two or more brothers will exploit a group of con¬ 
tiguous rubber trails; but in general the collector is a man with few, 
if any, relatives- In this sense he is not an average Braalian. The 
economic instability of rubber gathering does not provide a basis 
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for a targe kin group. OnJy among more settled farmers do poopt® 
in Ica have d^e security of widespread kinship bonds. 

In keeping with RraalUn ideals, however, relatives are no less 
united in Iti than elsewhere in the country. In normal social rela¬ 
tions in Ita, one is aware of moving within small circles of kin, For 
example, soon after our arrival in 1948, we became quite friendly 
with the farmer Jorge Porto. When we needed someone to clean 
our house, he recommended a cousin. Later he introduced us to hb 
brother-in-law, JoSo Dias. Jorge became one of our most trust¬ 
worthy sources of information on farming techniques and the 
problems of the small farmer in IcL Hb mother-in-law, Joao Dias* 
mother, received us at once in her simple home and gave us un¬ 
sparingly of her time, teaching us local folklore. Whenever we 
traveled in the vicinity by canoe JoSo Dias’ half-brother was always 
ready to arrange for a canoe and, if necessary, paddlers for us. Both 
Jorge Porto and J^o Dias had a few distant relatives (a ‘‘cousin, 
an "aunt,” or an “uncle*') in the rural nrighborhoods, and we were 
always received at once by them. Likewise, in the village of Jocoj6, 
Joao Povo asked hb family to receive us wcU, and thus the majority 
of the villagers welcomed os into their homes. Eneas Ramos said 
that we might always call on his family. As elsewhere in Brazil, 
kinship is an important mechanism in Ita for channeling personal 
relations. 


m 

As in most of the Latin world, the people of Itl extend their rela¬ 
tionships beyond the kinship circle by means of ritual co-parenthood. 
Because their kinship circle is, for Brazilians, not large, the people 
of lea perhaps make even more frequent use of such ritual rela¬ 
tionships than do the inhabitants of the big cities. It is almost as if 
they compensated for cheii relatively small number of kinsmen by 
so doing. Like most Latins, the people of Ita are Catholics. In ac¬ 
cordance with Catholic ritual, the parents of a child invite a man 
and a woman to serve as sponsors at thrir child's baptbm. The 
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sponsors become godfscher and godmocher co the child^ and the 
same rite establishes a strong relationship not only between the 
godchild (afilbado) and its godparenu (padrinbes) but also be¬ 
tween the parents of the child and the godparents, who become 
conudres (co^mochen) and cewpadres (co-fathers) to each other. 
This three-way relationship—between godparents with their god¬ 
child, between parents with choir child, and between parents with 
the godparents-^ one of considerable importance in most of Latin 
America and in many Latin countries of Europe. Godparents accept 
responsibility for the child mecerially and spiritually. Children owe 
especial respect to their godparents—**even more chan to cheir par¬ 
ents*’ as one person in Iti explained. The parents and their co-fathers 
and co-mothers have, ideally, a relationship of mutual respect, of 
mutual aid, and of indmace friendship. They help one another and 
lend dnancial and moral aid co one another. It is considered in¬ 
cestuous for a co-mocher and co-facher to have sex relations; thus 
individuals of different sex, related co one another in this way, may 
have friendly relauons without being suspected of sexual misbe¬ 
havior. Ic is a common sight in the Amuon region to see two men 
embrace each other, using the common salutation, *'CoPto vet, tmu 
compadret' (How are you, my co-fathex?), and to hear a man 
politely say, “Minha cormdre, Marian Children kiss the hands of 
their godparents, asking for “a Blessing,** and the godfather or god¬ 
mother answers, *Vfus Ibe abenfoe, meu filbo^* (God bless you, my 
child). 

In the upper- and middle-class groups of a large Brazilian city, 
compadresco * relationships are often used co extend farther an d- 
ready extensive kinship circle or as a way of reinforcing dte exiting 
bonds with a particular kinsman. For example, the director of a 
company might invite a close business associate and his wife to serve 
as godparents to his son; or he might invice a wealthy or poIidcaJIy 
important cousin and his wife to serve. In the former case he estab¬ 
lishes new ties both for himseJf and for his son, and in the latter 

« Comp^resee (adjeccive) and eempadrip (nous) are (he terms osed for the 
coQstellatioa of relauenahip between the parens, godparents, and godchild. 
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he strengthens his kin ties to hb cousin. In addition, throughout 
Brazil there is generally a ritual sponsor (godparent) at confirma¬ 
tion; * and at marriage bodi the bride and the groom invite a couple 
as their padrinbo e pwitinha dt casamento (godparents of marriage). 
Thus a Braalian child might normally, in the course of its life, 
acquire godparents at baptism, another godparent at confirmation, 
and godparents at his marriage. He or she would also share, in a 
sense, the marriage godparents of the spouse- An individual by the 
time of marriage might expect to be related to at lease seven people 
by ritual sponsonhip. In addition, any adult might also expect to be 
invited several times to serve as godparent of baptism, of confirma¬ 
tion, or of marriage, thus adding considerably to Ae number of 
individuals with whom ritual kinship ties arc extended. 

The force of these cmpadresc^ relations, added to family and 
kinship ties, are felt profoundly in Brazilian social, economic, and 
political life. Co-fathers extend political and economic favors to 
each other and to theii godchildren. It is common to refer to some¬ 
one who is protected politically by an important figure as an 
**afilhido politico'' (political godchild). A much more durable politi¬ 
cal maneuver than “kissing babies'’ is to stand as godparent for chil¬ 
dren at baptism. An old and practiced politician in the Amazon 
region, for example, kept a notebook in which he entered the 
addresses and birthdays of his three to four hundred godchildren- 
Thcy were strategically scattered over the entire state, and both 
his godchildren and his co-fathers were certain voters and excellent 
political campa^ners for him.* 

In such commumtics as hi, where so many people are cconom- 

• A male acquires a pa/Mnho aad a female a madrinhs. 

e In the rurd areas of north Bmil, ctmpadrio relatioaAiw art not [wjpped 
of their importance and reduced ro a mere formoia of address as 

Antonk) Candid© for the central and souihcm pans of the country (cf- ^ne 
sWlaQ Family,” in Bntil: Portrait of Half a Continent, T. Lynn Smith and 
Alewndcr Marchanc, eds. INcw York. 19511, p. Wfl). Mv own exp^ence^, 
even in «ich orben ceoters as Rio de Janeiro, leads roe co believe chat ateough 
eonipadrio relationships ace perhaps Jess strong, and certainly modified by m- 
dwirial urban conditions, they still have important fonoDOns in Brazilian 
society. A godfather is no longer “a second father," but he passes on favors, 
if MoUnient, to his godson, even in large towns and urban centers. 
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ically insecure, the compadrio s)^tem seenis to have proliferated. 
For in addition to compadres' of bapcUni* in Iti and throughout 
the Amazon region, there arc also ^'compadrts de foguerra’* (co¬ 
fathers of the fire), Both on St. John's Day and on St. Peter’s Day 
in Jate June, it is customary throughout Bra^l to build large bonfires 
around which the festivities of the season take place. Paper balloons 
are launched, fireworks are sec off, sweet potatoes are roasted, and 
special songs of the season are sung. Along the Amazon, as the 
bonfire bums down into embers, one may also garner new co* 
fathers, godchildren, or godparents, as the ease demands. A man 
invites a good friend, or an important man who might help him, to 
become his co-father. A youngster asks an adult to become his 
godfather or godmother. The relationship is established by a simple 
rite. The two, with the fire between them, pass their clasped hands 
over the fire three times, and recite an oath in unison. This oath, of 
which there are several versions, is as follows: “St. John said, St. 
Peter confirmed, chat Our Lord Jesus 0\rist ordered us to be co- 
fothers in this life and in the other also." * 

Such relationships established “over the fire“ are not as binding 
as those established sc baptism. Some people caught by an undesir¬ 
able invitation go through the rite out of politeness. They some¬ 
times elect to ignore the relationship later on. On St. Peter's Day 
in 1948, for example, a young married man was invited by three 
young girls to become their godfather. He accepted, explaining that 
it would be bad manners to refuse. Later he treated the relationship 
as a pleasant )oke, calLng each of them “my godchild” when he met 
them, and then, after a few weeks again addressed them formally 
by name. Othen, however, take such relationships more seriously, 
and co-fathership by fire can be as intimate and stable as chat formed 

^ The term eompairt k used here genericelly to refer to the constellstion of 
reladoodiips of the system; ssmely, eompedrt, comadre, Tntdrinhtt, padrinho, 
sfilhado, and afilbada, 
a SSo Joio disse, 

Sao Pedro confirmoo. 

Qoe Kossa Senhoc Jeans Crbto mandou 

A gente ser compadK 

Nosta vida e na outre tambem. 
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by bipcism. Joao Povo, ro dee one example, invited a man from Iti 
to become his co-father several weeks before St. John's Eve. The 
two men arranged to spend the festival together, and that evening 
they went through the rites of becoming co-fathers of the fire. 
Afterward, they created each other with the same respect, the same 
mutual support, and the same cordiality as if one had sponsored the 
baptism of the child of the other. The possibility of extending one's 
bonds of ritual kinship at St John’s and Sc. Peter's Eve increases 
the number of people within the eompadrio circle of any individual 
enoimously- Most people in Id make use of this mechanism to widen 
their circle of secure interpersonal relations.® 

The strength and *e d^ree of intimacy of eompadrio relation¬ 
ships depend upon several factors—upon the continuity of frequent 
association of the individuals concerned, upon whether or not the 
continuacioa of such ties is of material or sodal value, and upon the 
personal indinanons of the individuals involved. In many cases noted 
in Id, individuals have lost touch with dieir godparents or co- 
fathers; frequently, we were told of a sponsor at the baptism of a 
child who later moved away and never again wrote letters or re¬ 
turned to visit Yet in other instances, where there was a reason to 
continue the relationship (if tlie sponsor was a commercial man or 
a polidcian, for example, to whom numerous relationships through¬ 
out the region would be valuable), the godfather did not forget his 
godchild and his co-father. Several of our friends in Id told us of 
their godfathers or co-fatbers who had moved to other towns or to 
Belem and who sent presents on each birthday, Whenever these 
co-fathers pass through Id, they visit with their godchildren and 
co-fathers. Compadrio relationships between people within the com¬ 
munity, however, tend to be close and intimate. The relationship 
between two old friends, between two cousins, between a trader 
and his customer, or between neighbors who arc co-fathers is gen¬ 
erally a warm, stable, and respectful one. If diey live nearby, the 
godchild visits his godparents daily, asking them for thw “blcsang.” 

* Somedmes, people also ‘'coafinn’' their kinship or their previously existing 
co-facher reladooship “over the fire.“ 
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Godchildren run errands for their godparents and are given imaJl 
presents and sweets. Presents are forthcoming from the godparents 
on birthdays and at Christmas. Godchildren become intimates In 
their godparents’ homes, and they come to look upon their god¬ 
mother and godfather somewhat as a “second mother and father.” 
Co-fathers lend each other small sums; they cooperate with each 
other in cooperative work parties; they aid each ocher in house re¬ 
pairs; and they are apt to spend many leisure hours together. Co¬ 
mothers cooperate in manufacturing manioc flour^ watch out for 
etch other's children, help each other in preparing the large meals 
on birthdays, and visit each ocher often. There is freer visiting, 
wlrhouc fear of jealousy, between couples tied to each other by 
compadno relationships than between neighbors or even distant rela¬ 
tives. for sexual relations are unthinkable between a man and his 
co-mother. 

Juca and his wife, Anna, have a strong centpadrio relationship 
with Ernesto and his wife, Maria. For years the two men had called 
each other co-father since they had passed over the hre on Sc. 
John's £ve; in addition, they were good friends and neighbors, both 
living on Second Street in Iti. Then, a few years ago, Ernesto and 
his wife invited Juca and Anna to serve as sponsors at the baptism 
of their adopted son, thus strengthening and reaffirming their es¬ 
tablished friendship and existing relationship. Juca and Ernesto plane 
their gardens cooperatively and they have pooled their resources 
to build a large fish trap. The two women work together each week 
preparing farinha, and sometimes Juca and Ernesto help their wives 
in ^ task. When Ernesto and Maria undertook to serve as sponsors 
for the festival of Santa Maria, celebrated by a religious brother¬ 
hood in one of the rural neighborhoods, Juca and Anna spent most 
of a week helping their co-father and co-mother prepare food to be 
served at the festival. Juca lent Emesco approximately $5 (cr. |100), 
and Anna lent Maria cooking utensils and cups and saucers for 
serving coffee. Juca and Anna attended the festival, working 
throughout the day, helping tiieir co-fathers to serve the many 
guests. The two couples visit each other almost daily, and each is 
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dware of the family difficulties and troubles of the other. Maria sent 
for Juca at once when her husband got drunk and was jailed; Juca 
knew of his co-father’s weakness for rum and was able to persuade 
the police officer to release Ernesto in his care. Each of these four 
people has odier cornpadrio relationships, both by baptism and by 
Ere, but the bond between the two couples has been singled out 
among all of them as the most intimate of all. Like the formal struc¬ 
ture of kinship, the insricudon of compadrio offers a form through 
which indmace and secure interpersonal relationships may be chan¬ 
neled; but, as in kinship, the poccndalicy of the reladonship may not 
be fulfilled. Neither co-fathers nor cousins need have especially close 
or friendly relations, and certain kinsmen or certain co-fathers are 
always more closely associated than others. 

Juca and Ernesto and their families make use of the full potentiali¬ 
ties of the campadrio reladonship in living out a cooperative and 
intimate friendship. These two families are lower-class townspeople. 
Both have approximately the same income and approximately the 
same social status in the community. Their cOTttpadno reladonship 
is therefore a reciprocal one strengthened by mutual aid. Neither 
co-faffier has any special power to protect ffie other, nor has Juca 
wealth or political power through which he might be of any special 
aid to his godson. Many co-fadiers are, like the two discussed above, 
members of the same socio-economic stratum and class. On the 
ocher hand, the compadrio reladonship is perhaps more frequently 
established in Ic4 between individuals of different economic and 
social position—between members of the lower- and the upper-class 
groups. Poor people feel chat one way to garner some advantage 
for their child^ is to ask a trader, a public official, or anyone with 
prestige and a relatively superior economic sicuadon to serve as spon¬ 
sor at the baptism. Perhaps, also, the co-father of higher sums and 
greater wealth will favor and protect his poorer co-father. In such 
cases the inidanve comes always from the lower-class family, who 
invite the upper-class individual or couple to serve as godparents. 
That this form of compadrio relationship is more common in lea is 
attested by the number of such relationships which people of differ- 
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ent social classes reported in our household survey. The household 
heads who were classified as *Vhiies" reported an average of 284 
godchildren; thac is, they were requested to serve that many times 
as godparents.*® In contrast, the heads of families classified as lower- 
class townspeople (that is, Game de Se^inda) hod an average of 
only 4.2 godchildren. 

In It4 the higher one’s prestige and the greater one’s wealth, die 
larger the number of godchildren and co-fathtrs one tends to have. 
In foct, it almost might be said that the number of godchildren and 
co-fathers which an individual can claim is an inde:c of social posU 
tion. The frequency with which an individual is invited to serve as 
I ritual sponsor or to pass over the fire on St. John’s or Sc. Peter’s 
Eve is 8 reflection of economic, social, political, and familial stand¬ 
ing in the community. Dona Dora, owner of the Casa Gato, whose 
income and social position is perhaps the highest of any individual 
in It4, claimed 142 godchildren and over three hundred co-mochers 
and co-fathers, the fathers and mothers of these godchildren. An¬ 
other strong commercial man of the communicy reported one hun¬ 
dred godchildren, and a rural trader had as n^any as slxcy-five god¬ 
children. Dona Branquinha, the schoolteacher who lacks financial 
support for her upper-class position, was able to report only sixteen 
godchildren. Not all of these numerous cOTnpadrio relationships 
reported by people of the upper class were with lower-class families; 
for among upper class families too there is a tendency to invite 
someone as a godparent or co-father who stands even higher in the 
social and economic hierarchy. In this way strong ties are established 
between important families of the community end of neighboring 
conununities. But mainly, tl« eompadrio system provides a means 
of cementing relationships between the various social strata of Iti 
society. 

Compadrio relationships between individuals of widely differenc 
social strata are by nature not as close and intimate as those between 
people of the same economic and social position. The fact that Dona 

i<^These include godchildren by bapekm as wdl as godchOdien of the lire 
when the larter were recognized as godchildren. 
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Dora ha5 $o man/ godchUdren and so many co>fach«r$ moans, of 
course, that the relationslup is necessarily diluted and weakened by 
sheer numbers. In face, Dona Dora cannot possibly remember all of 
the names of her godchildren and of her co-fathers. She keeps a note* 
book in which, over the years, she has inserted their names in order 
to remember them til. On several occasions young men have ap¬ 
peared at the Casa Gaco announcing that they are godchildren of 
Dona Dora and of her late husband, Lobato. Dona Dora refers to 
her notebook (which is evidently not complete) on such occasions, 
quescioning the young man about his age, the name of Ills parents, 
and when he was baptized- If she is reasonably certain that she or 
Lobato *‘stood for him” at bapdsm, she extends him the hospitality 
of her house and asks the manager of the Casa Gato to advance credit 
CO him if he wishes to collect rubber. 

Co-fathers and co-mothers who are steady customers ac the Casa 
Gaco arc remembered well by Dona Dora. When they come to 
trade, they are offered coffee or a meal in her house. Joao Povo, 
for example, the neighborhood leader on the Igarapi Jocojd, is Dona 
Dora’s co-father. She and Lobato stood as sponsors at the baptism 
of Joao Povo’s eldest son. Whenever Joao Povo comes to Iti, he eats 
a meal at Dona Dora’s house. She respects her co-father and will not 
listen to the gossip r^arding Jc^o Povo’s complex family affairs (he 
has maintained both a wife and a mistress for years). J^o Povo 
sent his son to live with Lobato and Dona Dora so that the boy 
might arteud school in town. For this he paid the boy's godparents 
nothing, and when the son finally returned to Jocojb to live Dona 
Dora complained, half in jest and half seriously, “My co-father stole 
our godchild from us.” Jo5o Povo has brought many customers to 
the Casa Gato, and he is a valuable co-father to the owner of the 
Casa Gato. Nowadays the people of Jocojb tend to buy and sell at 
other stores and trading poses, and Dona Dora freely complains to 
her co-father for allowing "his people” to do so. 

Many of Lobato’s co-fathers, Dona Dora explained of her late 
husband, always came to ask him how they should vote. Lobato is 
said by the people of Iti to have avoided politics and to have at- 
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tempced to remain neutral during some of the rtthti violent polidcal 
campaigns and elections which cook place before 19^0. Lobato 
always said that politics were bad for his business. Yet everybody 
says that local politicians always made friendly gestures to him. On 
one occasion he carried out a quiet but effective campaign against 
a candidate for mayor who offended him. Lobato, wi^ his numer¬ 
ous co-father customers, controlled many votes. Even today local 
politicians seek out the support of individuals with numerous com- 
padrio relations, and such relationships also serve to cement com¬ 
mercial and polidcaJ relations. It reinforces relations between the 
trader and his collector and farmer customers. Between members 
of the same class, it is a reciprocal relationship of mutual aid; between 
memben of separate social classes it provides i ^'bridge*' reinforcing 
their economic and social relationship by a personal bond validated 
by the Church and by tradition. 


IV 

Unlike the large households of aristocratic plantation owners of 
colonial northeastern Brazil, with their many numerous rdadves and 
servants, described by Gilberto Freyre,^^ most Iti homes consist of 
one nuclear family, a man, his wife, and their children. Most people 
in Iti consider ic a real disadvantage to be forced to live with rela¬ 
tives or in-Uws despite the value placed on a large circle of kin. 
Several people told us that they would not like to live with their 
in-laws. Men, especially, felt that the sharing of a house with their 
wife's parents would only lead to trouble. A few people, as they 
do everywhere, realize the value of sharing a household with rela- 
Qves and of having thdr help in household tasks and in caring for 
children. One young mother, for example, told us that she wanted 
to move away from Iti "to my mother-in-law’s house” in another 
town on the Lower Amazon. ‘There I will be better off,” she said. 
"She is a good midwife. She will help me with the children- There, 
if my husband does not behave correctly, his mother will help me 

Si See Tha Masters end the Slaves^ 
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talk with him.” And in Iti there are households shared by several 
reladves which are as peaceful as one-family homes. Eneas Ramos 
shares his small house with his daughter and bis son-in-law and 
their two children^ and Dona Dora, owner of the Casa Garo, has her 
unmarried younger sister, three adopted children, and her younger 
married sister with her husband and their children living with her. 
In the rural neighborhoods it is not unusual to find a married 
daughter and her husband, or even a married son and his family, 
sharing a house with the parents. But most people prefer to have 
thdr own homes and to be economically independent of their 
relatives. 

In these one-family households die father is theoretically the 
absolute head. One of the main reasons why multiple-family house¬ 
holds are thought to be unhappy arrangements 1$ the belief that 
conflicts inevitably arise between the dominating males. To his im¬ 
mediate family a father's word should be law. No one should c]ucs- 
lion his coming and going. Each evening he should pray before the 
small altar placed in the comer of one room of the house; he stands 
as he prays for the family while his wife and children kneel behind 
him. Only the father is thought to understand the family finances. 
He should make all purchases, even the daily groceries, and Itl 
stores are points of reunion for men who chat and have a drink as 
they buy the food for that night's dinner. Only men should make 
business decisions. A father should fully support his family, and a 
disparaging remark about a husband is to say “his wife is fishlng”w- 
thac is, that rile must work for food for the family. A man should 
be rfie father of sons, for sons are symbols of a man’s masculini^. 
A husband and fadier is rather expected to have extra-marital sexual 
affairs, and he may even have illegitimate children. Women smile 
and hint at the wicked and very masculine aenvides of their hus¬ 
bands. J^io Povo, for example, is known as “a good father and 
husband,” although everyone also knows that he has two families— 
one by his legal wife and another by a mistress who lives only a few 
kilometers away. Ita husbands are expected to be extremely jealous, 
sometimes beating their wives for any signs of flirting. Confronted 
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with adultery, a husbaod would be expected co kill both bis wife 
and her lover. One case, related to us, concerned the dual murder 
perpetrated by Joviano Gomes several years ago. One night Joviano 
returned from his garden and found his wife in her lover’s arms. 
Joviano ‘Vent blind” and killed both with a knife. Joviano gave 
himself up to the police, and months afterward a judge and jury 
absolved him of any guilt. His wife was dishonest and “he was fully 
riglic in what he did,” our informants said. 

In keeping with Uus stereotype of the dominating and aggressive 
husband and father, the wife and mother in Iti should be mild, 
quiet, and passive. She should never talk coo much, at least in the 
presence of her husband. She is a hard worker within the household, 
and even in the fields, if necessary. The wife never sics at the cable 
wirii her husband for meals, but stands to serve him and any other 
men present A wife should never participate in economic affairs. 
She is thought to be entirely dependent economically upon her 
husband- Even Dona Dora, the well-to-do widow, would never sec 
a price nor complete a business transaction. These are men’s affairs 
to be carried on between men. Thus, when we discussed having out 
meals In her house, she agreed that we might do so but stated that 
only her brother-in-law would be able to sec a price. In making 
studies of family budgets in Iti, it was always necessary to have 
both the husband and his wife present at interviews. The wife 
would know the amounts of food used in preparing dishes, but only 
the husband knew the prices they paid for food, clothes, and other 
items. Women arc expected to be virgins at marriage and to know 
notliing ac all about sex. Men feel that a wife should be taught what 
she knows about sex only by her husband; and during her life she 
must be absolutely faithful to him. Good wives should not be seen 
too frequently in the street, nor should they pay visits, even to 
feminine friends, too often without their husbands. Such freedom 
might cast some doubt on their moral behavior. 

In Idi, as in all communicies throughout the world, however^ 
there is a great distance between the ideal and reality—between what 
people say they should do and what they do. Yet such ideal patterns 
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of behavior, r^ardbg the ideal father and husband and the ideal 
wife and mother, determine to a large extent actual behavior. Such 
ideals provide a set of rules toward which people think ^ey should 
aspire—but never quite achieve. As elsewhere, there are few ideal 
husbands and few ideal wives. Few men are able to be the dominate 
ing central figure of their nuclear family, and there are few women 
who are able to be the quiet, passive figures of the ideal picture. 
Most men go through the motions, publicly Issuing orders to their 
wives and children; and women serve their husbands meals, espe¬ 
cially when there are visitor- Women refrain from commercial 
activicies, asking men to buy the groceries, and they avoid meeting 
men in the streets. In public, boA sexes act die roles which their 
society assigns to them. 

In the intimacy of the family, things are different. Men and 
women talk over business deals. Women actually know prices well, 
Dona Dora, despite her public protestations to the contrary, is the 
real power at the Casa Gato, and her brother-in-law, who is the 
manager, discusses business with her frequently and often waits 
padently for her decisions. Juca even gives his money to his wife, 
Anna, to keep for him, Only in public does Juca hold the family 
pocketbook, for Anna tells him what to boy at the store and gives 
him money for the purchases. With the exception of a few office 
holders, who have salaries, and a few storekeepers and traders, most 
men need their wives' help to make a living. Among the lower-class 
groups of the town and of the rural neighborhoods, most women 
help their husbands in the garden at such jobs as planting and har¬ 
vesting, and they do most of the task of manufacturing manioc flour. 
There are many women who even collect rubber, taking over a 
husband’s rubber trail when he is ill or indisposed. Women some¬ 
times even do the job of smoking the latex, and most rubber gather- 
en’ wives fish while their husbands make the round of his trails. 

Women even hold a few pubHc jobs in Ita and parcidpate in its 
business life. Dona Fliomena is an office worker at the health post. 
The post office in Ita has a postmistress, the wife of the state tax 
collector. Dona Branquinha and her cousin are the schoolteachers. 
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Dona. Maria, the wife of Bibi Marajo, is a notary in charge of civil 
records. Women also parricipacc in business. The baker's wife took 
an active and equal part in his business, and although women do not 
normally sell from behind the counters In stores Dona Deborah, 
the wife of Iti’s only remaining Jewish merchant, always took part 
in the buying of merchandise and the selling of products to the city 
exporters. After her husband's death she managed the business until 
her son was old enough to take over. 

Widows are especially capable in what is ideally the man’s world. 
Dona Carita Dutra, whose dr$c husband died over ten years ago, is 
known as a leader in one rural neighborhood. She is a major pro* 
ducer of manioc flour, For several years she hired men to dear 
gardens for her on the banks of the Igarapi Baca, and she was able 
to make a Jiving for herself, a small son, and her adolescent daughters. 
Mow the daughters are married and the son is an able-bodied young 
man. Her son and her two 80ns*in*law still work with Dona Catita 
clearing and planting gardens, and she and her daughters work hard 
at the manufacture of manioc flour, which they sell at the trading 
post. It is well known that Dona Catita directs the activities of her 
family group and of the hired workers; the flour they produce is 
known as 'Dona Cacita’s farhiha** The actual sale of the flour, how¬ 
ever, is made by one of the sons-in-law. 

Dona Veridiana, the mother of JoSo Dias, is also n leader in her 
family circle. During her life she was married twice. Both of her 
husbands died leaving her with children to support. She has raised 
four children by dine of her own economic enterprise. She worked 
as a domestic servant for the local public ofliciaU and she and her 
children planted gardens. As the children grew up, they contributed 
through chdr work in the garden and by taking temporary jobs in 
town. Three of these children continue to live in W and they tend 
to follow Dona Veridiana’s directions in most economic affairs. On 
one occasion, when an inquiry was made as to whether her twenty- 
year-old son might be willing to work as a canoeman for a chxcc- 
day trip, she replied for him in his absence. “He will agree,” she 
said. “I shall send him tomorrow morning ready to travel.” 
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It is well known that widows tend to dominate their chddfen. 
This is true of Dona Catita, of Dona Veridiana, of Dona Dora, and 
of Dona Maria. The mother of Jose and Bibi Marajd, Dona Ver¬ 
idiana, took the wages of her unmarried son when he worked with 
the public-health services, retumiog to him only what she thought 
he should spend- Dona Dora holds absolute sway over her twenty- 
sevcn-ycar-old adopted son. He works in the Casa Gato without 
regular pay, receiving only what she decides he needs for spending 
money- She pro'wdes him with clothes and food. He is said by 
gossips to “steal enough for his pleasures.” Dona Dora watches over 
his affairs to the best of her ability. When she heard that he was 
having an aiTair widi a woman from one of the rural neighborhoods, 
she refused to allow him to tnsit that neighborhood. She also sent 
word to the woman to stay away from town. Both of the Marajd 
brothers complained that they remained in lii only because of their 
obligations to their widowed mother. Both said that as soon as she 
dies they will move away. Blbi complained that he once had a good 
job in a bar at a resort near Belem and that he would never have 
rtcumed co It4 if his mother had not written him demanding that 
he do so. Both Bibi and Jos6, who are thirty-eight and forty years 
of age respecrivcly, feel they must follow her wishes. 

Other people in Iti told us of how “strong" their mothers were. 
They described a picture of family life in which an old widowed 
mother came to dominate the family scene. Juca, for example, re¬ 
members that his mother, Efigenia, had nine children, and that al¬ 
though only diree boys lived to be adults, “We respected her and 
always did what we were told." She was crippled in one arm, having 
been burned severely with kerosene when she was a child. “But she 
worked to raise us,” explained Juca. He hardly remembers his father, 
who was constandy raveling to the rubber fields before he died. 
Efigenia was an excellent cook, and as such she worked for the 
‘Svhiccs." She was severe with her sons and made them serve as 
“slaves for St. Benedict," performing tasks for the Church and for 
the sainfs festival. She made diem attend school and she arranged 
odd jobs for them, collecting the pay. ‘'She died at eighty-eight years 
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of age when a vampire bat bit her on the toe ” Juca told us, with 
considerable admirsoon for her longcvi^ and strength of character. 

Eneas Ramos also remembers his mother as the central figure in 
his family and the dominant figure in his early life. He said, <^uite 
bluntly: “She was the head of the family. When my father was 
alive she decided everything with him. After my father died, my 
older brother, Paulo, helped her. She did nothing without consult¬ 
ing him.” The other children came to see her “when they were 
called,” and they “stood when they talked with her.” Each morning 
she asked that they come to stand before her and “ask a blessing,” 
and each evening at vesper she prayed for her family—even before 
her husband died. Eneas's mother even decided when the time had 
come for him to marry, and she made arrangements for his first 
betrothal, which Eneas later, however, broke off. When he did 
marry, he took his wife to live in his mother’s house and he and 
his elder brother lived near their mother, working with her until 
her deach- 

Thc picture of family life acquired from observation of the facts 
of famiiy affairs and from the life stories told by people of It4 
differs strikingly from the ideal picture of famiiy relationships. 
Rather than the dominant male controlling and fully supporting hU 
family, a woman is just as often the central figure of the houselioJd- 
Few men in It4 arc as a^ressive, even in the moment of discovered 
adultery on the part of their wives, as the picture of the dominant 
jealous Ladnmale has it. Casemiro Oliveira, to mention but one case, 
did nothing violent, although his wife carried on an affair quite 
openly. He finally made her leave to live with her lover. “It is a 
sad story,” he cold us. “She did not behave correctly, and I feel 
sorry for our children, who live with her, because they are not 
learning to read and write.” Casemiro had lost face; he knew that 
men laughed at him as a comude (cuckold), and he condnuaQy re¬ 
fused to allow his wife to return to him. Still, he did not resort to 
violence. Despite the Latin and Brazilian ideal of the dominar^t male, 
the ‘macho, as they like to say, in such societies as Ita the women 
must share a great portion of the responsibility and authority In the 
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famUy. When men are absent, as they often arc in societies where 
the economic situation i$ insecure and unstable, women have no 
choice except that of taking over. When men arc away for months 
working in the rubber fields, or when they migrate looking for 
work, leaving their families behind, women tend to become the 
dominant figures within the family. 

The ideal roles of behavior which are held in Ita are those of 
the old landed gentry of Brazil. They were only possible of full 
realization in the stable plantation society of the nineteenth century 
and among the aristocrats of Brazilian cities—never by the majority 
of the Brazilian people. Such ideals are obviously out of keeping 
with the reality of Iti society, just as they are also impossible in the 
modem urban life of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 

V 

The difference between ideal and actual behavior patterns is also 
apparent in courtship and marriage in Ita. Throgghouc rural Brazil 
the ideal picture of courting is one of a formal set of arrangements 
finally leading to marriage- Girls should be carefully protected; 
they should never be allowed to be alone with men who ace not 
close relatives. A mother should accompany her daughters to a 
party, watching carefully while they dance, never allowing them 
out of her sight Young men should not call casually on a girl. Only 
after some secret understanding between the two reached by passing 
Dotes or through quick snatches of conversadon during the prom¬ 
enade in the evening in the public square will a young man find 
some excuse to call at her house- After several visits from a young 
suitor, parents expect some formal declaradon on his pare With 
the acceptance of a young man’s proposal by the young lady and 
by her parents, the two become ncivos (fiances) and actual courting 
b^ins. Now that they are engaged, the young man may call on his 
fiancee, sitting with her in the parlor in the company of some mem¬ 
ber of her ^ily. They may be allowed to walk in the public square 
in view of the populace. They may converse through the window— 
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the girl leaning out of the v^indow which opens onto the street and 
the young man leaning against the wall underneath. As their engage¬ 
ment continues, the young suitor may be invited to meals with his 
fiancee’s family and he may visit with them after dinner in the dining 
room, where femily life tradirionally cakes place in rural Brazil. Their 
engagement should be relatively lengthy, lasting for a year or two 
or even more. The young lady accumulates her cnxoval (trousseau), 
and the young mon works to establish himself economically so that 
he will be able to support a family. 

In Brazil marriage 1$ legally a civil affair, By law o marriage must 
be performed by a civil officiel before it may be celebrated in the 
church. There Is thus, ideally speaking, a civil ceremony performed 
by a judge followed by a second ceremony on the same day (or 
next day) celebrated by the Catholic priest in the church. In rural 
Brazil, however, most people put greater emphasis on the Church 
ceremonies chan on riie civil ceremonies. A marriage is not fully 
recognized socially as a proper union until after the wedding in 
church, As in most of the Western World, the wedding ceremony 
is an occasion for considerable festivities and there is often t recep¬ 
tion at the home of the bhde. Pictures are taken of the bride in her 
white wedding veil. Presents are given. Altogether, it is a high point 
in the life of any Brazilian girl. She is expected to be a virgin-^ven 
innocent of the facts of sexual life. Traditionally, the groom is con* 
sidered to have been '‘finally caught," so to speak. Marriage is a point 
in his life where he has decided to "settle down" and to raise a 
family. He should have had considerable sexual experience during 
his bachelor days. The idea that a man marries in order to care for 
his sexual needs is not a logical one to most rural Brazilians. 

This ideal picture of courtship and marriage is shared by most 
people in Id, but only a few of the First Class come even close to 
carrying out the pattern described. As Dona Branquinha tells of her 
first marriage, it seems to have conformed rather closely to the 
ideal, and other people in Id remember that her husband made 
formal arrangements with her parents, that she had a formal court¬ 
ship which lasted almost a year, and that she was married both by 
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the civil judge and by the padre. People do not doubt that she was 
a virgin at marriage; but they add that she was somewhat too gay 
as an unmarried girl. She “danced the samba in the public pavilion” 
when the drums beat for dancing during the festival of Sc. Benedict 
This was considered doubtful behavior for an unmarried virgin of a 
good family. Ocher upper-class marriages described for us seem 
always to have fallen short of the ideal paceem in some way. When 
one of the high public officials of the munidpalicy married in 1948, 
all of che proper forms were carried out, but it was rumored that 
the bride was not a virgin and that the groom was willing to ove> 
look rids inejccusable fault “because her father is rich." ‘The whole 
thing is a joke," said one townsman. In 1948 Serra Freire’s sister 
was engaged to be married, and he was somewhat iriitaced because 
her fianc? had never taken the trouble to “speak to the family,” 
that is, CO make formal arrangements with her parents. Only a re¬ 
ligious ceremony was planned, and Ae townspeople gossiped that 
the prospective groom, who lived in a small town downriver, was 
alres^y married by civil ceremony. Of fifteen couples of the First 
Class interviewed during our household surveys, nine of them 
claimed to be married both by dvil and by Church rites, three by 
civil code only, and three only by the Church. Of two or three of 
those claiming marriage both by civil and by religious ceremony,** 
townspeople informed us that civil marriage had been entered into 
long after the religious rices and even after children had been born. 
In others the religious rites had followed the civil rites and che 
cousummadon of the marriage by several months, since the Catholic 
priest visits Ita only two or ri>rec rimes a year. 

Among the lower-status groups of the Ita community, both of 
the town and of the rural areas, marriage diverges more strikingly 

«r have said “daimed” advisedly, foi one cannot be certain of wch scatt- 
mencs without verifying them ty record* in (he state capital or those in the 
haods of die bishop ia another Xnaaon town, k I* our opinioo chat if carefol 
veh£cadoo of all acatemeais against both civil and Chorch record* had bm 
made, the figure would have more ooaples married by religious ruea 

ooly and more couples living amuiado (^'Ic friendship," by coosensual mar¬ 
riage) in all strata of ^ society. 
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/rom tUe ideal or “normal” patterns of rural Brazil Ninecy-one 
couples of the lower-class groups (the Second Gass town dwellers, 
the farmers, and the collectors) were interviewed regarding mazy 
riage, The marriages of all the couples interviewed were of at lease 
several years* standing and apparently stable at that time. Of these, 
only twenty-two claimed both civil and religious rites at marriage. 
Eight couples were married by civil law alone and thirty-eighi only 
by Ozurch inarringes. Twenty-three of the ninety-one couples ad¬ 
mitted readily to consensual marriage, that is, they lived together 
“in friendship,” without benefit of formal wedlock. Among those 
who reported formal marriages, many had Jived "in friendship” for 
years before either the religious or civil wedding was celebrated. 
The greater frequency of Church marriages over civil ceremonies 
reflects the values of older people in Iti and in other Amazon com¬ 
munities. It also indicates, as most people in Brazil already know, 
that the Church in its zeal to sanctify consensual unions often marries 
couples before the civil rites have been performed. Young people 
in ltd are fully aware that tl^e civil ceremony is legally binding, es¬ 
tablishing obligations enforceable by the police, and there is a grow¬ 
ing tendency for brides, and especially their families, to insist upon 
a civil ceremony. 

Throughout Brazil the idea is commonly held that men do not 
wish to marry. Several people explained that a young man does not 
willingly take on the heavy responsibilities of a permanent union and 
renounce the pleasures of sexual adventure. Sometimes the efforts 
of his own family are enough to push him into a marriage. Eneas 
Ramos told us that when his mother heard that he was visiting a 
prostitute in Iti and chat he had become “sick” (gonorrhea), she 
called him to say chat ^'the time has come for you to marry.” She 
took immediate steps ordering him to speak to the father of a neigh¬ 
boring girl, asking her in marriage. As in many cultures, inaitiage is 
thought of in ltd as a way of settling a young man down. Generally, 
however, it is not the youth’s parents who are able to persuade or 
force hbn into a marriage hue the parents of a girl with whom he 
may have formed a liaison, 
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Ira fathers, probably from their own youthful experience, are 
quite certain ^ac all young men have dishonorable designs upon 
dieir daughters. They are equally sure, and certainly with less 
reason, that a girl cannot resist the advances of any man unless she is 
chaperoned. Daughters, therefore, must be watdred with vigilance 
and all men who approach them eyed with grave suspicion. Young 
women in Iti have thus little or no liberty of action or movement 
They cannot dance unless accompanied by an adult member of their 
family, They are not allowed to leave the house after dark. They 
cannot walk freely about the town or about the neighborhood even 
in the daytime, unless diey do so in pairs or in groups. Needless to 
say, young women are irritated by such curbs. They tend to look 
forward to marriage as the only way of obtaining a minimum of 
freedom, They have little opportunity to be courted by young men 
and they arc apt to do so secretly. The necessity of secrecy in court¬ 
ing, at lean unci the young man is ready to “officialize th^ court¬ 
ship" by formally proposing marriage to her family, very often 
leads to a premarital sexual affiiir. 

A typical case is the personal history told to us by Maria Silva, 
who now lives In Ita as a respected widow. Maria was in love with 
Raimundo Amazonas. She exchanged notes with him. She met him 
secretly to talk for a few minutes as she walked in the early evening 
to a relative’s house, As arranged, he came to her house to visit her 
family, but her parents did not approve of him, They did not believe 
chat he really intended to marry Maria nor that if he did he would 
make a stable husband- As in most tragic love stories, her parents 
forbade her to see Raimundo and they took to meeting secretly in 
the forest. He promised to marry Maria. 'To force my father to 
allow us to marry," Maria gave herself to Raimundo. Shortly after¬ 
ward, she became pregnant. Then she began to feel “morning 
nausea" and headaches* and her mother noticed that her menstrua¬ 
tion did not occur. A ewandeira, who gave herbal medicines for ir¬ 
regular menses, was called to attend her. The old woman imme¬ 
diately recognized that Maria was pregnant and forced a confession 
out of her. “Medicines will do no good," the old midwife reported 
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to Maria’s mother; "we muse wait to see if it will be a dressmaker 
or a huncer!” Maria was "so ashamed that she waoted to die.'’ The 
old midwife defended her, saying, “This happens to many young 
women, even the daughters of the Svhitcs.'” According to Maria, 
her father wliipped her until she fell to the floor, and he called her 
all of the vile names in his vocabulary. “I felt relieved after the 
beating,” Maria says today. 

Later she explained to her father chat Raimundo had offered 
marriage but that they did “not want to be married by the police” 
(chat is, by order of the police). When her fadter sent for Raimundo, 
he came at once. Her father threatened him widi arrest and even 
with physical violence. Raimundo promised marriage. For a time 
Maria lived on with lier family. She was never cursed or disowned 
by her parents or by her godparents. She avoided walkbg in tlte 
streets to hide her condition, but soon everyone was aware of what 
had taken piece. Maria contiitucd working in the garden with her 
parents until her father would not allow her to do heavy work any 
longer. At first site avoided Raimundo because she “was angry with 
him” for not carrying out his promise of marriage at once. But 
finally Raimundo found a thatched hut and they took up residence 
together. Two or three months later, during the festival of Sc. 
Benedict, when the padre come to It6, they were married in the 
church. Maria was within a few days of giving birth. The child was 
bom and it was a girl. Her father became very attached to his 
granddaughter, and he was extremely sad when the child died two 
years later. Maria cold us that she “intended to give the child” to 
her father, for he was more interested in the child than Raimundo 
was. 

Like so many of these marriages, Maria’s marriage to Raimundo 
did not last. Raimundo was soon called up for military service. He 
left to serve in Del^m and never returned. Maria heard that he began 
“living with” another woman (she was also called Maria) whom he 
married later in a civil ceremony. Maria later lived for several years 
with another man but she was not happy. After a time, she left him. 
She decided “never to cake up with another man.” Today Maria 
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Silva is one of the leaders of a religious brotherhood and is much 
admired for her housekeeping abilities. She deviated from the ideal 
pacrems of her society but in a direction in which women of her 
class are expected co deviate. 

Marriages are forced upon the groom in It4 with such frequency 
diat it can almost he said to be normal behavior. During our last 
visit to lea, in 1948, five marriages of couples from the rural neigh¬ 
borhoods were celebrated before the manager of the Casa Gaio, 
who also serves as the temporary justice of the peace. AU five mar¬ 
riages, as if happened, were ‘'by the police.” Each had been arranged 
by the bride’s father with the backing of the local police officer 
after the girl had been deflowered. In all cases the young man had 
agreed to the marriage only after the family had complained to the 
police officer.*® Such a complaint is generally sufficient to bring 
about the marriage, for the girl is anxious for marriage and the 
young man has generally been attracted to her. Marriage satisfies 
the parents of the girl, and the community soon forces the distaste¬ 
ful details. On the wedding day the bride wears a white veil if she 
can afford to buy or can borrow one, and the groom will spend 
considerable money buying drinks and food for friends celebrating 
^e marriage. 

In town, people say that three-fourchs of the marriages among 
farmers and collectors take place ‘'by the police." Juca explained to 
us, citing innumerable cases of such marriages among our common 
acquaintances, that sometimes the cost of a civil marriage is a faccor- 
The justice of the peace and the civil registrar (tabeliao) do not 
chargee fees when the marriage is ordered “by the poUcc.” If a 
couple marry “by request” (d# pfdido), then ‘'they must work for 
almost a year to save money to pay," although the fee amounts to 
only about ten dollars. “If they marry *by the police,’ it is cheaper 
and they do not have this expense," said Juca. 

Not all cases of deflowering of a minor, however, are reported 

isXhe Brsailiao penal cede makes deflowering of a minor a prison offense, 
but k would be djinodt for die Iri police oSicer co enforce dus law. Often die 
girls involved are aoc legally niisors (i.e., uuder 18 years of age). Thus, about 
all the police are able to do k to threaten the man with jail. 
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CO the police officer.** In mdny instances, such as chat of Maria Silva, 
the couple have already agreed upon marriage and when the girl 
becomes pregnant a few cough words from her father are enough 
CO bring about the marriage. The girl's family keeps the maccer quiet. 
The couple then cake up residence together and the marriage may 
never actually take place. Sometimes, years afterward, when several 
children have been born, such a couple will be married in a Church 
or civil ceremony.**’ Many of these unions are as stable as marriages 
fully validated and enforced by both Church and state, Ori^er con¬ 
sensual unions, however, are stormy and brinle alfairs. In some 
cases there are bitter quarrels between the father and his daughter 
and her husband. Often the young man, who is forced into a mar¬ 
riage for which he has little desire, uses almost any pretext to 
break with his bride. As in the case of Maria Silva, the husband 
finds some excuse to move away, looking for a more lucrative 
occupation and an excuse to leave his bride behind. 

The common-law marriage of Anna Bocelho and Jolc Inicio, for 
example, led to bitter quarrels with Anna’s father. JoSo Inicio and 
Anna had been having sexual relations secretly for several months 
when her father learned of their affair. Anna wanted to leasee home 
to live with Joao In&cio, but the father refused to allow her to do so. 
One night JoSo In&cio, accompanied by his four brothers, came *’to 
get the girl." Her father resisted, and rather than harm him the 
brothers left without her. The next day, however, Anna slipped 
away by henelf in a canoe to )oin her lover. This occurred in Janu¬ 
ary. In June she was still living with Joao Inicio, without a marriage 

rachcr haphaeardly kept police records of ltd she^»ed onlv 41 cues of 
"deflowering a miaor’* for a ten*y<ar period (1933-1941), tlthougn froin local 
informinis we heard of more thw ten taking place in 1948. 

14 Tho legalitacion or nncuAcadon of lon^tanding unions is a widespread 
phenomenon in Brazil recognized both by Qiutch and by civil oJficiaJs. A 
charmiag story, making use of this siruanon. is cold of a ww ksowD Brazilian 
who was marrying a widow with a wi'yesr^old daughter. It stems that the 
widow n^eeted to inform the officiating Mien that ffie was a widow. During 
(he wedding her small daughter Incerruptea the cetecnony by calling out for her 
mother. The prien hesicaced. The qmck>wicted groom, not wishing to have 
the ceremony stopped for an e^anscion. sin^y whispered to the padre. ‘We 
are legalizing an old sicuatioa, Father," and ffie ceremoay was completed. 
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ceremony having taken place. Her father complained to the police 
officer, who sent word that he would jail Joao Inido unless the 
couple came to Ica for a civil marriage. In June, when Joao Inacio 
appeared alone in Ita, the police officer jailed him for twenty-four 
hours to frighten him, and the marriage was set for August. Most 
people doubt wheti^er the couple will ever marry, for they live too 
far up a small tributary on the far side of the Amazon for the 
threats to have much effect. Anna’s faffier, however, still rages at 
Joao Inkio and at his daughter. “She is nothing better than a prosti¬ 
tute,” he told US, and he refuses to have her in his house. Yet when 
a younger sister was ill, Anna returned home to visit lier. People 
cold us tf>8t on this occasion she asked for a “blessing” from her 
father and rtcuved it Although the father says that he will never 
receive either Anna or Joao Inacio in his house until riicy are 
married, most people predict that widiin a few months they will be 
on dose family terms. 

Men often resist civil or Church marriage with women with whom 
they axe living in consensual marriage on the basis that they were 
not viigins when they met them. A man may even hesitate to marry 
the young girl who he is certain has given henclf only to him. 
One man in Ica reasoned rather brutaUy that if a girl allows one 
man to have her without wedlock, then she may well do so again. 
She might therefore easily succumb to temptation as she did witii 
him. Only in exceptional cases may a girl who is known "not to be 
a virgin” {wo i mofSy literally, nor a girl) expect either a civil or a 
Church wedding. Likewise, a man who discovers that his bride is 
not a vi^ln on their wedding night may be expected to leave her 
at once. This happened to Pedro Silva, a sailor on the public-health 
launch stationed at Iti. Pedro married Clara “with all the apparatus,’ 
as they say in ItL He spent almost $125 on the wedding, including 
cbihcs for himself and his bride, fees for both the dvil and Church 
ceremonies, and celebrations. It was a voluntary marriage “by re¬ 
quest.” On his wedding night, however, Pedro found chat Clara 
was not a virgin. “She had been used,” he said. Next morning Pedro 
denounced his bride to her father and refused to live with her. After 
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more than a year, Pedro was still disillusioned with women in general 
and would have nothing co do with Clara, Other cases were told 
CO us of women who “had been returned to their fathers" because 
they were not viegins ac marriage, and three women, now living by 
consensual marriages of long standing and who are the mothers of 
children by their common>law husbands, were pointed out as girls 
abandoned on their wedding night by their legal husbands. Only 
as long as she is a virgin may a girl hope for marriage according to 
the ideal pattern.** 

The frecjuency of consei^sual unions in Iti,*’ the large number of 
marriages performed against the grooms' desires, often under police 
pressure, and the high value placed on virginity, and even the “act 
of returning a bride to her father" mike for instability of marital 
relations, Although consensual unions ire recognired by the com¬ 
munity, people also reilize that they Jack both legal and religious 
sonction. Men desert their common-liw spouses, or even wives 
whom they have been forced to marry, with frequency, The eco¬ 
nomic instability of the lower-class cownsmeni of the farmer, and 
especially of the rubber collectors contributes to maritel instability, 
and it is perhaps the fundamental cause of the reluctance of so many 
men in Iti to accept the responsibility of a legally sanctioned family. 
Economic necessity forces many men to leave the M community to 
collect rubber in the district of Acre or in another upriver rubber 


^iThon eulnini itcirudei ind values are refleeced in the terms used for 
women in mopa a used for a woman of almost any age above puberty who 
is virginal and thus icill marriagible^ raparipi for any noo-virguisl woman, 
ringing from i reapeetable woman living in eeiuennial imziiage co a preecince; 
sno vtdvs for a widow who was oace oiirried eitlier by civil or religiow rites. 

Of 3,>00 people over 20 years of age in the iminicjMlicy of Iri. according 
to the 1940 eensai. only 1,577 were reported as *‘marriea" and 190 as 'Svidows" 
or **widower8.” Of 5,124 people in me entire mutuclpallty listed as ‘Single,*’ 
only 3,721 were under 19 yean of age, thus leaving 1,503 of 20 yean of age 
end over. I am not aware of the crJterioa used for 'marriage, but it was 
probably legal union. If so, this indicatos chat the number of people who enter 
marriage elmer on a conseniuaJ basis or only W religious ceremony atnoonts 
to almost 50 per cent of the total population, r ew people m ltd over twenty 
years of age five without some form of marital alliance. Women are expected 
CO gee married when they are 18 or 19 yean old. and mea by the dme they are 
20 yean old, or slightly afterward. 
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field; they often find themselves bound by debt or attracted to the 
new commimicy» and they may never return. Others migrate to 
BeI6m, and even eventually to the metropolitan cemere of South 
Brazil, seeking employment. Women are therefore often left with 
children to support by husbands searching for a better economic 
situation. Thus in Ita women often become the heads of families 
without adult males. Such women may have a series of common- 
law husbands during their lifetimes, each of whom moves on—or 
dies—leaving children for them to raise and support. Such the 
case of Dona Catita, Dona Veridiana, and Dona Efigenia. mentioned 
earlier, widows forced to take a dominant and aedve role as the 
heads of their families.^* It is clear that the values and the ideal 
patterns of behavior held in Ica are not adjusted to the rcaHdes 
of Ita society. 


VI 


The picture which the people of Ita give of the proper manner 
of eductdng children and of the treatment of children by thdr 
parents is very similar in many ways to the one we are accustomed 
to in the Western World. Parents are supposed to love and to pro¬ 
tect their children, and in turn children must respect their parents. 
Both men and women in Ita told us that tliey wanted children. 
Men want males, and they told os of the pride of a father m having 
a son to carry on the family name. Women profess to want a large 
family of children of either sex. Our friends in ltd pointed to the 


rex Lvno Smith, in Brazil: Ftople and Inrtituttom (Bawti 1946), 

mennow cl« tendency for the frontier regions of Bradl to have a 
of nulos CO femalM. fttert were as many as 171.3 males to ^ 100 females m 
the Dismet of Acre in I«0 and 117.5 men per 100 females »fi the »tc of 
Amatonas in the same year (op. rir, p. 213). Amazon is 

QouaUy ao area where men have come, leaving their women folk beh^. Tnis 
has bin espedaUy true during the yean when rubber pnees were h^^gh. lea, 
however, is not a frontier community m this sense. The 1^ census jhc»wed a 
sex ratio ^out equally balanced between males end females (i^h 3,557 mdcs 
to 3 524 females) in monldpaliey. The rubbcr-ptoducing *on«, especiaiiy 
during periods of high rubber prices, attract male migrants, but in turn the 
agiicuJcural zone loses population by emigration. 
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frequency of adoption among childless couples in ihe community es 
proof that everyone desires children. Parents seem proud of chcir 
children; they Uke to dress them in satins* laces, and ribbons. On 
the first birthday of her child, one Iti mother gave a party for her 
friends at which there was a huge cake with one candle, sweets and 
cakes for the guests, beer and rum, and dancing with music through 
the night for her friends and relatives. She was proud of her infant 
son. Tlicorcticaily, people feel chat children should be given warmth, 
care, and protection. They do not believe in corporal punlslimenc. 
Although they showed us the palmatdria (small paddle) to be used 
CO slap the open palm of a disobedient child, none of us ever saw 
one used. One man cold us indulgently how he made such a paddle 
to frighten his little grandson and how die boy cut it up into pieces, 
In Ic& people say chat children should never do heavy work, for 
“their bones are soft." Eneas Kamos felt, for instance, chat boys 
should not be allowed to work in the fields with an ax or with any 
orher heavy instrument until they were seventeen or eighteen years 
of age. He claimed chat he did not allow his son to work In the 
garden until the boy was fifteen years old- Even then the boy did 
only light jobs such as plancing and harvesting manioc. Not until 
he was eighteen, Eneas said, did he allow his son to help in the heavy 
jobs of clearing the garden site and of digging out the roots, Eneas* 
nephew, on the other hand, had to do heavy woric "as early as 
fourteen years of age,” For chat reason “he never built his body,” 
Eneas explained to us. Eneas also told us that his own mother made 
him study music (he learned the flute by ear) until he was almost 
twenty years of age, and she would not allow him Co do heavy 
work. The same j$ true of girls; they should not carry heavy bur¬ 
dens until after they are married at eighteen to twenty years of age. 
Children should be protected from heavy manual labor and sur¬ 
rounded by affection, If they are given such treatment# later they 
will repay their parents. They owe die parents a debt and they 
should support the parents in their old age. In Iti, as elsewhere in 
rural Braril, children are taught to ask a “blessing” of their parents 
each morning and evening; and an ideal child continues to ask a 
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“blessing’* of his father and mother throughout life and continues to 
submit to parental authority long after he is adult. 

Such ideal patterns of the “protected child” and of the respected 
parenr ” however, differ considerably from the norms of behavior, 
^e idea that a child should not be allowed to do manual labor is 
essentially aristocrauc. Tlie insecure economic plight of most people 
in lea, Che inscabiUty of marital relations, and the resulong baleen 
families do not create a situation favorable to protecting children. 
In a few upper-class families where there are servants, children are 
free from household tasks. In aU upper-class families children are 
shielded from any manual labor—for that is a mark of lower-class 
status People of all classes would like to achieve the ideal of pro¬ 
tecting thdr children from work; but the best they can do is » 
indulge their children from time to time by spending relatively 
large sums for clothes, for presents, or for a birthday celebration. 
A^Uy, most children work hard, and begin to do so at a rela- 
civelv early age. Girls, as early as six or seven years of age, cany 
waCCT from the river for household use. They help in the kicch« 
washing dishes, grinding coffee, helping to cook and k«ping the 
house clean, juca’s daughter, who was eleven years old, helped 
wash cloches, did much of the ironing, worked with her mother m 
the fabrication of manioc flour, peeling the tubers, passing the 
dough through a sieve, and turning the larger wheel of the grater. 
Between her school hours (from approximately 8:CK) a.m. to mid¬ 
day) and her numerous chores, Chiquinha had only a couple of 
hours, snatched at the end of the day, for play. 

Boys are equally occupied. They generally begin working 
their fathers in the garden when they are ten or twelve, and they 
may fish at night to help fill the family larder. Eneas Ramos, fw 
exsunple, criticized his neighbor, Raimundo Mendcs, because he 
allowed his*small ten-year-old son to paddle the canoe when the 
boy fished with his father and because he allowed the boy to fish 
alwe untU almost midnight. In most rural families small boys of 
twelve years of age commonly do a fuU day’s work in the garden, 
and they often cake the father’s place in making the rounds of a 
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robber trail when he is ill. Above til, Jinle boys arc asked to run 
innomerabie errands and to pcr/orm a variety of small tasks which 
adults find trying. The observation, made in jest by a Brazilian, to 
the effect that “the last slave in Brazil is the small boy,” i$ valid 
for Iti. Adults keep boys from about nine to thirteen years of age 
busy scurrying about. ‘Tecch me my tobacco!" ‘Take this package 
home for me!” "Let Joaozinho fetch an mnbrelJa for you. It is rain¬ 
ing!’' "Go M the garden and get the ax I forgot’*—these are but a 
few of the innumerable orders given by parents, relatives, and even 
fnends of the family to a small boy in the course of a day. Boys 
only have time to play if they can escape from adult company, 
Forpiay, they therefore meet at distant parts of the town, lace in the 
afternoon. 

The frequency of adoption in Iti is, in fact, directly related to 
die u«fulness of children. Many of our ItA acquaintances had filhot 
de cnsf&o (adopted children), Juca end his wife, who were child¬ 
less, had adopted their daughter when she was but one year of age. 
Another childless couple, Ernesto and Maria, adopted an infant just 
before our visit in 194$. Domingos Almeida, one of the public- 
hcalth-cencer employees, whose wife was pregnant, also had an 
adopted son four years of age. Orlando and his wife, Diquinha, 
whose house also served as the local pens&o (boardinghouse) had 
two adopted children—a boy and a girl. Bibi Martjb and his wife 
have an adopted son ten years of age. The schoolteacher, Dona 
Branquinha. had raised several adopted daughters in addition to her 
own two sons. Dona Dora, whose only son died a few years ago, 
had during her lifetime adopted twelve children. In 194$, three of 
her adopted children lived in her house under her care, These were 
a ten-year-old girl, Raimunda, whose parents, distant relatives of 
Dona Dora, lived in another state; Uberaco, a boy eight years old, 
whose parents had died; and Catarina, a girl eleven years old, whose 
rubber-collector fa^er had asked Dona Dora to take her to raise. 

In addition, Filomcno. who was a man of all work at the Casa Gate, 
and Manuel, the clerk in the same store, were both adopted sons 
of Dona Dora and had been raised in her house. Her other adopted 
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children were then scattered, some living in Ae rural areas and 
others in Bel^. Practically without exception, all families with any 
iinancial stability in Iti had adopted children. In nearly all of the 
trading posts in the rural neighborhoods of Irf, the trader and his 
wife showed us their “adopted children.” 

These children are in general treated well. When they are adopted 
by a childless couple, they arc treated as if they were the parents* 
own children. This was true of Juca and Anna's adopted daughter 
and of Emcsco and Maria’s treatment of their adopted son. People 
in the Amaaon region have a great respect for edacahon. In most 
cases the foster parents sec to it that their adopted children attend 
school, if facilities are available. People also feel that in addition to 
“instniction” (formal schooling) they have an obligation to give 
their adopted children “education,’' meaning training in manners, 
and they are strict with them, teaching them “respect” and formal 
manners. Foster parena also have the obligation to sec that their 
wards have some religious training, and they insist that they pray 
each evening with the family. If possible they give them some formal 
religious education through the Church. Thus in Iti rt\ey send the 
children to vesper service led by Dona Branquinha and to catecliism 
and to Mass when a padre is in town. It is also an obligation of the 
foster parents to "teach adopted children to work.” Since such 
children usually come from a lower economic and social status than 
their foster parents, frequently from poverty-stricken families, they 
are given casks involving manual labor—carrying water, cutting fire¬ 
wood, washing out the house, and other menial casks. 

In upper-class Iti families, where there are both adopted children 
and the parents’ own offspring, it is the adopted children who do 
the chores. Dona Dora’s ten-year-old adopted son, Llberato, for 
example, had to watch over her small nephews- He spent many 
hours patiently rocking them in a hammock and watching over them 
in their play. During the few hours Liberato had free from school 
and from his younger charges, he was constantly dispatched on 
errands by his adoptive mother or by the manager of the C^asa Gato. 
The family whose back yard adjoined our own in lc4 included an 
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adopted son five years old. He was constantly occupied with chores 
^ihopping firewood, carrying water, emptying bedpans, fetching 
his “grandmother’s*’ scissors, and so on, The mother of the family 
scolded him constantly in a tone of voice diac easily carried over 
into our house. From time to time his “grandmother*’ rapped the 
boy hard on the head because he was slow co learn, an act which is 
rare in led. Sometimes she threatened co return him co his father ‘Sf 
he did not correct his ways.*’ In most upper-olass households such 
adopted children are given a definitely inferior scams in the family. 
Their position is midway between that of a poor relative and of an 
unpaid servant. In fact, in the city of Beldm, it has long been an 
established custom for families of some means to “adopt” children 
from the small towns of the interior. They thus provide dieir 
homes a servant, and at the same time give a child some schooling 
and often training in a trade or craft. But in poorer families of Iti, 
all children must work herd. Thus the treatment of adopted children 
is no diHerenc chan chat of the o/Tspring of the parents. 

The frequency of adoption in the Amazon region is related 
directly to poverty and to the high mortality rates among the 
population. Human life is uncertain in the Amazon. It is not un* 
common for malaria or another epidemic to cause the sudden death 
of a man and his wife, leaving two or three minor children. Lacking 
public institutions, end without the backing of large circles of kin, 
ocher families must cake the orphans to raise. As described above, 
the uncertain economic situation of most men leads frequently to 
the disruption of marriage. Women abandoned by their husbands 
often find it necessary to “give away” one or more of tiieir children. 
Sometimes a poor farmer or rubber collector and his wife have 
“more children than they can support,” and they “give away” their 
children, hoping to gain material and educational benefits for them. 
Many travelers to out-of-the-way areas of the Amazon have been 
offered children. ‘Take the child back to your country (to Rio de 
Janeiro or to Bel£m], where he will get an education,’* said a woman 
near Iti, offering a cringing little boy, one of several small children. 
Dona Dora told us of a rubber gatherer and his wife who had 
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txaveled several days lo give her thdr daughter because they had 
heard of her kindoess and interest in her adopted children. They 
told her of their desperate economic plight and said dtat the Iktle 
girl did not have enough to eat and that they had no possibility of 
giving her any schooling. They be^ed Dona Dora to cake the 
girl, and would not let her refuse. When Dona Dora finally accepted, 
the couple left for an upriver rubber station never again to return. 

As a system of caring for orphans and abandoned children, 
this system of adoption depends upon the presence of a favored 
socio-economic group able to assume the care of numerous children 
ani on social conditions which make children useful members of the 
household, As these conditions disappear, as they have in southern 
BrazQ and in the more industrialized nations, public insricuiions 
are provided. Yet in lea, as elsewhere, adoption is also motivated 
by sincere parental yearnings for children. One childless couple of 
Iti's First Oass, for example, asked a rubber-gariierer's wife, while 
she was pregnant, that they be given the child when It was boro. 
The baby was given to them only a few days after its birth, and 
riiey were sad, they said, that it would be necessary to tell the child 
when it was older chat It was adopted. Many foster parents 
member theic children with great affection even after they have 
left home. Dona Branquinha told us how much she suffered when 
her adopted daughter ran off with Samuel, the son of one of lea’s 
Storekeepers. Dona Dora used every opportunity to send fruit, fish, 
and odier presents to one of her adopted sons who had moved to 
Bel4m to work for an air-cransport company. Likewise, many 
adopted children remember their foster parents with real warmth 
and respect. 

One of the most striking cases of adoption in Ita iilustrates ^ 
sincere desire for children, as well as the rather free manner in which 
people "give away” their children. The case occurred only a few 
months before our visit to the comma nicy, Maria, a young woman 
of about nineteen years of age, was abandoned by her common-law 
husband after she had become pregnant. During the last few days 
of her pregnancy, according to the report of the public-health doc- 
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cor in Ici, Maria had serious hemorrhages. He was able to send her 
downriver hurriedly to the hospital in the delta region, where Maria 
gave birch prematurely to a child which ac once died. Although she 
had no husbandi end a child would have been a real burden to her, 
Maria was heartbroken. A woman in the next bed, who had jusc 
given birth to her seventh child, commiserated with Maria. Finally, 
the woman cold her that she and her husband '‘could not feed so 
many” and offered Maria clw newborn boy. To the surprise of the 
physicians (who were newly arrived from South Brazil), Maria 
accepted the child with alacrity. She returned proudly to It& with 
her baby. For alinosc a year she worked as a domestic for one of 
lei's “firsc families” in order to support the child. She then went to 
live "in friendship” with a young farmer who had manioc planea* 
dons near the Igarap^ Itapereira, not far from town, telling us that 
he would "help support my son.” 

The fre(]uenc adoptions In Ici and the free way people allow 
cheir children to be adopted cannot therefore be explained entirely 
In terms of poverty or of the usefulness of children to their foster 
parents. Adoption has the same human basis in the Amazon as it does 
elsewhere. But. in many parts of the world, a mother who would 
give up her child so easily as the one mendoned abos^e would be 
considered lacking in maternal feelings, and in many societies even 
poverty-stricken mothers cling desperately to their children.In 
the Amazon, the "giving away” of a child is understandable behavior 
motivated by the acquisition of benefits for the child. And in Iti 
the aedtudes of foster parents toward cheir children differ from those 
of foster parents in other Western sodedes. In the United States 
of America, for example, foster parents are generally anxious to 
know something of the "antecedents” of a child considered for 
adopdon, and they sometimes fear chat an adopted child might '‘turn 
out badly” because of its biological heredity. In lei people never 
predict thee an adopted child may become a social deviant or be un- 

ta Id Iti. no seroog mgms, soefa as easts, for eumple, in the Uoited Scates 
of Americs, artaches to Iflegltimacy or to the anoiariied v/oirian to force bee to 
give up her child. 
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successful in life because of its parentage. More credence seems lo 
be given to social environment chan co biological heredity in iia. 
Further, these acdcudes toward adoption and toward allowing 
children to be adopted seem to reflect a fundamental aracude of 
parents toward cliildren in lei People love children, but they can 
allow them to be taken by others when their own poverty makes 
adoption beneflclal. People are able to conader and to love their 
children as independent personalities, and not as projections of their 
own personalines and desires. 


VII 

Knowledge of the family life of any society is of foremost im¬ 
portance to any program of planned social change. This is especially^ 
true of any program involving the modification of habits, values, 
or atdrudes. It is within the intimacy of the family that habits, 
valups, and attitudes are inculcated. Attempts may be made to bring 
about changes in a community, and in its individual members, 
through schools, through health centers, or by various governmental 
meatisi but if tiiese efforts run counter to patterns of behavior and 
values held within the intimacy of the family they will have little 
chance of final success. Hygiene, for example, may be taught in the 
schools and the health center may carry on a skilled program of 
public education; but unless such knowledge filters into the family 
and is taught by the family also, it will tend to be accepted only 
“d^eoreticaUy” and will have little effect upon the lives of the 
children. Furthermore, the people carrying out such programs must 
be cognizant of the ideal roles assigned to the various members 
of the family as welt as of the actual behavior of its members. In 
Iti, for example, the ideal pattern has it that the husband, controlling 
completely the family pone, does the family shopping- He there¬ 
fore has an important voice in what the family eats, and any educa¬ 
tional program aimed ac establishing better food habits in Ir4 must 
educate both the husband, who buys the food, and the wife, who 
cooks it Yet one must be aware of the disparity between the ideal 
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and the normative behavior. In Ici wives have, in fact, greater 
powers over family affairs rhan the ideal pattern indicates, and many 
women are in reality the mainstays of their families. This means 
that any educational program calling for cooperation of die family 
group must aim at both the man and his wife. 

Again, in laying plans and putting into effect any program of 
social change in a community or in a region, the different forms 
which a particular institution or a set of attitudes and values takes 
in the various socio-economic groups must be considered. In the 
Amazon region die ideal form of the family, the ideal patterns of 
behavior for its members, and the values attached to family life are 
those of the ariscocradc upper class of the region. Among the 
regional aristocracy—a class not present in Iti-^hese ideals are more 
nearly realized than in Iti. Among the descendants of the regional 
landholders, among the commercial class, among the political leaden 
and the higher bureaucrats. The large extended family with hundreds 
of relatives is a functioning insticucion which is bade to their social, 
commercial, and political relations. A knowledge of the surnames 
and the familial afTiliations of one*s associates 1$ very necessary for 
successful participation at this level of Amazon society. If one 
knows that onc*s associote is a da Gama Martins or a Costa Are- 
vedo,^ much is at once explained in regard cc his social, economic, 
and political position in regional society. Such large families control 
the social, economic, and political Hfe, and they have intermarried 
until a web of kinship unites large groups of people in business and 
government circles. 

In the small towns and in the rural neighborhoods of the Amazon 
region, this widely extended and united Brazilian family Is an ideal 
seldom achieved. Because people are poor, they lack the property 
and the common economic interests which tend to hold large kin¬ 
ship groups together. Kinsmen move away and lose touch with one 
another. The poor townspeople, the small farmer, and the rubber 
gatherers of Ica have relatively circumscribed family circles. Lack- 

^Theae names are, ci course, Sedtaoua. but during a visic to Bddm or 
Maoaua one soon learns the suiaemcs of the Imponanr families. 
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ing rhe sec«irity of a large kinship circle, they place great emphasis 
upon licoal kinship. The lack of economic security in Its has led 
to brittle mariul relations tiiai are in basic conflict with the ideals 
derived from the aristocratic tradition. Among these rural BrazUians, 
the family is indeed a weak bnk in their social system, and the 
source of many of the community’s social ills. 






PEOPLE ALSO PLAY 

In Iti rhe winter months of rain from January through April are 
tedious and monotonous. People arc held at home by the hard 
winter rains. The streets of the town arc muddy and somerimcs even 
partially flooded. The river and the small tributaries are swollen 
and overflow their banks. Like the cold winter of temperate climates, 
the tropical winter of the Amazon r^ion makes people in Iti stick 
close to home. And, as in die Temperate Zones, the end of the 
dull winter months is marked by a series of festivals. In fact, this 
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analogy in the cycle of the climatic year assured the continuation 
of the old spring festivals of Portugal in North Brazil. In particular, 
Ac festivals of June (St. Anthony’s, St, John’s, and Sc Peter’s), 
which arc so important in Portugal, were transplanted to the New 
World, where they now mark the end of the winter rains, just as 
in Portugal they mark the arrival of spring. In May and in June 
of each year in the Amazon Valley, as the rivers return to their 
banks and as the rains diminish in frc<]uency, the season begins, and 
during the whole dry season there is a series of festivals in the ltd 
commimicy which reaches a climax with the festival of Sc. Benedict 
on December 24fh. Between June 13 th, which is St Anthony’s Day, 
and December 27ch, when the fesdvines for St Benedict officially 
end, there are more than fourteen religious festivals in the ltd com¬ 
munity, Only three of these festivals take place in the town, the 
others being celebrated in the rural neighborhoods. Although all 
of them arc celd>rated in honor of a saint, only two of them, St. 
Anthony’s and Sc. Benedict’s, are recognized by the Church. The 
others are considered ‘'profane” by the pri«t who visics Ita pe¬ 
riodically. 

These “profane” festivals are o^anized in each rural neighbor¬ 
hood by religious brotherhoods (irfftandades). These brotherhoods 
resemble the ‘Third Orders,” which are so common in Brazil, but 
they are not beneficial associations and they are not subordinated 
to the official Ourch. Since they do not conform to Church rules, 
the Catholic priest opposes them. Yet, despite his opposition, these 
brotherhoods thrive in the rural districts. More than a mere asso¬ 
ciation of the devotees of a particular saint, the brotherhoods give 
formal organization to the rural neighborhood. Since most of the 
inhabitants (both male and female) of a neighborhood are, at the 
same time, members of the brotherhood, the officers of the brother¬ 
hoods are also the leaders and the individuals of highest prestige 
in the neighborhood. The officers of a typical brotherhood are gen¬ 
erally the pr^curadoT (aciotncy for the saint), the tesoureiro (treas¬ 
urer), the secretirio (secretary), the zeladora (keeper of tite im¬ 
age), the mestre saia (master of ceremonies), and the andador (ofE- 
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ciai in cha^e of saint’s errands). Each brotherhood is devoted 
to a particular saint. The brotherhood owns an image of the saint, 
a banner on which there is the symbol of the saint, and also the 
musical in$truments-^he drums, rattles, and raspador^ or “scraper’* 
—used by the folia,^ whose obligation it is to go from house to house 
each year singing and asking for concribucions coward the celebra¬ 
tion of the saint’s festival. The ’'saint” is housed in the residence of 
one of the otiiciais or, by some of the better organised brotherhoods, 
in a small chapel. Members pay a small membership fee, usually no 
n^orc chan one cruzeiro (live cents) each year. There is a registry 
book in wluch the rules and regulations of the brotherhood, the 
names of the officers, the list of members, and, irregularly, the 
minutes and dnancial accounts are inscribed. 

The principal function of these rural brotherhoods is the or* 
ganization of the annual festival of the saint to which they are 
devoted. This festival is sometimes anticipated by a folia. On these 
occasions, the officers of the brotherhood take the image of their 
saint in a decorated canoe to visit ocher neighborhoods and villages. 
As they travel, they stop at each house, where, to the rhythm of the 
drums, the rattle, and the scraper, they sing in honor of tlieir saint 
and ask for donations. Such a folia may last as long as a month or as 
Jictle as a few days. 

The festival itself fills ten days, beginning nine days before the 
saint’s day and ending the day after it. Although this lengthy festival 
is rite responsibility of die endre brotherhood, individuals are chosen 
each year as judges {julzes) and as major-domos (mordomos) to 
take over the e^(pe^se and the responsibility of the various phases. 
For each phase of festividcs, there are two judges or two major- 
domos—a man and a woman, usually a morried couple. The couple 
responsible for the first day of the festival, when an enormous 
votive mast is raised, are known as the judges of the masc. The 
judges of the festival are responsible for the festivides on the vespers 

> FcUa, which has the Ilceral meaning in Pemnese of rapid duicmg co the 
aeeempantmenc of (he lambcmrine. is used in this region to mean both the 
group of musicians and devotees who seek eoncr^udons for die saioc and for 
their activities. 
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oi the saint’s day itself. The inajor-domos, also known as noitinos 
(owners of the night), organize the activities and tiic expenses of 
the days between ie raising of the mast and the saint’s day. 

The major-domos are expected only to offer coffee and a small 
manioc cake to those who attend the ladamha (evening prayers). 
On the rare occasions when a dance is offered during the nine days 
preceding the saint’s day (the novena), a flute and guitar played by 
two of the brothers provide the only music- But the cose of the 
judges of the festival are exceedingly high in tenns of the average 
income of the people concerned. They are the sponsors of that part 
of the festival attended by the largest number of people. The actual 
saint’s day is the climax of the festival, and it is fitting that the 
occasion be most elaborately celebrated. The judges must have food 
for all who come; they must purchase dozens of rockets; they must 
pay musicians to play through the night for dancing; and they must 
provide nira for at least the ofHcUU and more important guests. 
The average expenditure for a couple serving as judges of the mast 
is bersveen $25 and $40; for a couple serving as major-domos, about 
$10; and for the judges of the festival, between $40 and $100 or 
more. 

Thesc rural festivals, while built around religious observances m 
homage of the sainr, art gay social occasions for the whole family- 
Typical is chat held in Maria Ribdra each year in honor of the 
patron saint, St. Apolonia. Maria Bibeira is a village-type neighbor¬ 
hood. There are some twelve palm-thatched houses clustered around 
an irregularly shaped plaza. In the plaza there is a large shed with 
open sides and a hard beaten clay floor, called the ramada, which is 
used for dancing during festivals. The local brotherhood does not 
support a chapel, and the image of St. Apolonia is housed in a 
portion of an official’s residence. Sc. Apolonia’s day is celebrated 
on August 28th in Maria Ribeira; following local custom, festivities 
are initiated on August 18th. On that day people from nearby and 
even from the town of Ira begin to arrive early in the morning 
for the raising of the mast. They come in canoes loaded to die 
gunwales with their small tin crunks containing their party cloches, 
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wich hammocks, and other baggage, with food and sometimes a 
boctle of rum. Each canoe^load announces its arrival hy shooting off 
£re rockets, or simply by shouting. As each canoe ties up in the little 
port of Maria Ribcira, the men first hide their paddles securely in 
the brush, for it is well known tliat at tlie end of the day's festivi¬ 
ties, or at dawn after a night of dancing, property rights in poddies 
are not respected by people in a hurry to return home. As more and 
more visitors arrive, separate groups of men and women may be 
seen going to bathing spots along the small stream. There they bathe 
leisurely, perform their toilet, and change for the lace afternoon's 
and the night's recreation. Among the men a bottle is generally 
taken along, and as they change into their shoes, clean crousers, 
white shins, and suit coats, they laugh and talk and hive a few 
early drinks, 

Such baths are repeated as often as twice a day during the fes¬ 
tival. One of the strongest impressions an outsider takes away is 
the cleanliness of the people. There is a smell of clean cloches and 
of the natural perfumes from the Amazon woods. Even on a hoc 
day it seems cool, for people are freshly bached and dressed for 
each prayer service and for each dance. Only the cheap manufac¬ 
tured perfumes, with which men and women alike arc apt to sprinkle 
themselves, mar the very pleasant atmosphere. 

By noon the fclky made up of musicians and singers of the brother¬ 
hood, begin the round of the houses of Maria Ribeira itself. Earlier 
they have visited ocher neighborhoods asking for contributions. 
Now, they go from house to house asking for donations from the 
residents. Before each house, they sing a verse asking permission to 
enter. The lady of the house kne^ before the image of St. Apolonia, 
takes the image from its bearer, and carries it into her house, placing 
it upon a temporary altar improvised for the occasion out of a 
sewing machine or a wooden box. The housewife then kneels and 
prays to the saint. Following her prayers, the folk sing again in 
praise of the latter. The woman of the house then presents them 
with an offering—money, a chicken, a pineapple, a few pounds of 
manioc flour, or something else that may be auctioned on the saint's 
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day. The official in charge of the brotherhood accompanies the folia 
in order to collect the offerings at each house. By sundown the 
folia have visiced each household in, the small village and the time 
has come for the official opening of the saint's festivals. 

The festival officiaHy opens with the raising of the mast. A pole 
about eight meters long has been prepared and placed in readiness 
a short distance away from the village in the forest. This mast is 
decorated with green leaves and with whole pineapples which have 
been tied to the long pole at regular intervals along its entire length. 
Ac sundown, the mast is shouldered by a group of young men. 
Accompanied by the judges of the mast and the musicians of the 
folia, they carry it to a spot in front of the residence which serves 
as a chapel. There the long pole is planted upright. Rockets are 
set off and the foHa, follo’^ by the judges and by members of 
ffie brotherhood, march around the mast several times, singing the 
praises of their saint. Following these ceremonies the saint's image 
is returned to the altar in the chapel and the master of ceremonies 
calls everyone to evening prayers. 

The evening prayers, and all other religious services during these 
festivals, are led by a lay member of the brotherhood- The leader 
of religious services is usually the master of ceremonies. A Catholic 
priest is never present, nor is his presence wanted- On one occasion, 
it was explained, the padre was determined to attend one of the 
festivals, despire all the difficulties which the brothers of the associa¬ 
tion had put in his way. They explained that there was little food 
and that the tributary would not allow travel in anything but a very 
small canoe which would be uncomfortable for him. They could 
not promise him a decent house. Still he persisted in his detemiina- 
Qcn CO attend. So they sent a canoe which leaked so badly that the 
padre had to give up and turn back after several hours of travel 
Had he be«i present, they explained, there would have been no 
dancing and no drinking at the festival 

At Maria Ribeira the master of ceremonies led the services in 
Latin, and each short verse was repeated by the members of the 
folia. Then a 3 ^ung women led the prayers. When she had finished, 
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the master of ccremomcs continued to pray in Lann. This consisted 
of several repetitions of miserere nobis while die folia beat softly on 
the drums. This was the pattern, in general, of the evening prayers, 
which were held each evening during the entire novena, and of the 
other religious services held in the chapel on the saint’s day. After 
the religious services were over, the group in the chapel formed a 
procession which moved to the pavilion. There the master of cere* 
monies invited the judges of the mast to be seated while the folia 
group sang a series of verses thanking the judges for providing the 
festival. The judges then opened the dancing. They danced a “wio 
de satHba'' (literally, “a hand of samba," but meaning “a dance”) 
together and the festivities were under way. The drummers beat 
out samba time and everyone joined in, After the first dances, which 
must always be samba, an orchestra consisting of a fiute, a guitar, 
one or two eavaquinhos (ukuleles), and perhaps a sacudidor (rattle) 
substituted for the drums. Dinner was served first to officials of 
the brotherhood, together with the judges, major-domos, and the 
folia group; then to the orchestra, and then in a series of tables to 
all the guests. Dancing continued throughout the night until dawn. 

During the night the men slipped away furtively from time to 
time CO their cache of mm for a drink—"to cake rite dust out of 
your eyes," as they explained. Rarely, however, did anyone drink to 
excess. Violent and noisy behavior is unusual. Women left the 
dancing at intervals to have a look at chdr children who were asleep 
in their hammocks hung around the edges of the dance pavilion or 
in nearby houses. Sometimes an adult relaxed into a hammock for a 
quick nap or a rest, but the noise of the music, the shuffie of feet 
over the rough boards, and the laughter and chatter of people con¬ 
tinued throughout the entire night. The next morning, after a small 
black coffee and a piece of bfiju cake, the visitors cook their leave. 

During the next eight evenings of the novdia, there were evening 
prayers each afternoon at sunset. The major-domo of the day pro¬ 
vided rockets to be sec off just before and after the prayers, as well 
as coffee and cakes for the participants. Only twice during the 
novena did the major-domos pay for music for dancing, and thb 
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lasted only a few hours. The days of the novena were gay, but 
generally only a few visitors were present. The people of Maria 
Ribeira were busy preparing for the climax of the festival. 

On August 27th, rhe day before St. Apolonia’s day, more than a 
hundred visitors from odier rural neighboriioods and from the 
town of Ira arrived during the morning and early afternoon- As 
evening approached, the folia group took the image of St. Apolonia 
from the chapel and placed it in a canoe highly decorated with paper 
banners and flags. It was rime for the "Half-Moon,” a nautical pro¬ 
cession of canoes which weaves in and out, forming a figure eight 
in the scream in front of the village. The folia group, carrying the 
saint in the leading canoei played their drums and led the singing. 
Rockets were sec off in profusion, Following the Half-Moon, the 
foHa group carried the saint’s Image to several houses where visitors 
were staying to ask for additional donations. By tight o’clock the 
master of ceremonies had announced evening prayers, After the 
services, which were more elaborate than usual, a itmo (a proces¬ 
sion in which each participant carries a candle) was formed, It 
moved slowly from the chapel to the daoce pavilion. That evening 
the judges of the festival danced the first samba while others 
watched. The social dancing in the pavilion which followed was 
especially animated, condnuing throughout rhe entire night and until 
the sun was well up in riie sky next morning. And on that day, after 
a brief rest, the dancing started up again. !t was the morning of 
St Apolonia’s day, and dancing extended throughout the morning 
until about midaftemoon. 

More people were present on riie vespers of the saint's day chan 
on the first day of the festival when the mast was raised. The dinner 
given by the judges of the festival, which was served with the aid 
of their co-fathers and close relatives, began as early as 9:00 p.m. 
and continued with consecutive tables throughout the night. Some 
visitors were not invited to the table until well after midnight Four 
pigs were killed and great amounts of manioc flour, sugar, coffee, 
and rum were consumed. Including the cost of the musicians, who 
played throughout the night and the next day, the cost of the fes- 
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tival to the judges was well over $100 (cr. $2,000). The judges, a 
man and his wife, had made a vow that they would undertake the 
responsibiUcy. The husband had planted a large garden the yeac 
before co provide manioc flour for the occasion and he had raised 
die pigs in anticipation of the feasc. He was certain, however, that 
with St. Apolonja*s protection he would be able to repay the debts 
he had contracted at the trading pose to provide rockets, coffee, 
sugar, kerosene, and other articles. He had also borrowed money to 
pay the musicians. It is a point of honor for the judges chat nobody 
goes without food and that there is music as long as people wish to 
dance^ven though in doing so a judge may acquire debts which 
wiU take two or three years to repay. 

About midaftemoon, the master of ceremonies stopped the danc¬ 
ing to announce the auction to sell off the objects and the food 
which had been donated to the saint. The officers of the brother¬ 
hood conducted the auction. One of them, a person noted for his 
wit, served as auctioneer, and another took note of all sales. Bunches 
of bananas, pineapples, bags of manioc flour, a pedigree hen, a bottle 
of rum, a shaving hit wrapped in tissue paper as a *‘$urprise,^ two 
cakes in brightly colored boxes, and numerous other small items 
were auctioned off. On this occasion the proceeds from the auction 
were only $2.50 (cr. $50), but at times men are known to compete 
ardently for desired items (especially for ^'surprises'*), raising the 
bids far beyond any expectation.* The funds go to the brotherhood 
to be used in repairing and decorating their small chapel. 

Following the auction, the officers of the brotherhood retired 
to select the sponsors for next year’s festival. Candidates for judge 
of the mast, for majot-domos* and for judge of the festival had 
already been approached. Some of those present had made vows 
to the saint, and they came forward volunteering co serve. In Maria 
Ribeira, in 1948, the selections were easy, for Dona Dora Cesar 
Andrade, who attended during the last days, offered to cake the obli- 

a At 20 auction held in th« town of hi of donations coocribuied for a health 
club, people bid as much as $2 JO for a watermelon. 00 for a pbeapple, $5.00 
for a simple cake, and so on. Competing with each other, men bid tar more 
ihsn they could afford. 
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gation of judge of the festival for the next year, Aj^other merchant 
and his wife agreed to be judges of the mast, and ocher couples 
accepted as major-domos for the nights of the novena, The names 
of these new judges and majo>domo5 were copied into the minutes, 
and at evening prayers the new judges and major-domos were 
asked to stand along with that year's sponsors so thac all might see 
chem. Dancing began again after the evening religious services, and 
as usual lasted unhl morning. The last night was considered the 
Itigh point of the festivities, and a few additional visitors came only 
for the dancing, 

The next morning people began to leave, A few stayed for the 
felling of the mast, which cook place in midafeemoon as a symbol 
of the end of the festivities. While the folia sang to the rhythm of 
their percussion instruments, men stepped up to take a swing with 
their axes at the mast pole until it was finally cut down. People then 
removed the foliage and made it into brooms to be used in a sym> 
bolic sweeping of the plaza and of the homes of the officers of the 
brotherhood, When chis had been done, canoe-loads of people 
started for home. They floated slowly down the tributary, paddled 
leisurely up or down the Amazon, and then up the small screams 
where they lived, to return home, They paddled slowly, for they 
had used considerable energy dancing for two nights. Stome of the 
men had hangovers. After such a festiva], both the visitors and their 
hoses sleep throughout the next day. 

During the summer months, a typical family of the lei com¬ 
munity might participate in several of these rural festivals which 
axe held in nearby neighborhoods. In the concentrated village of 
Jocojd alone, there are four during the summer. No one needs an 
invitation to attend a festival, for one always has friends, relatives, 
or co-fathers in each neighborhood. Townspeople also attend and, 
as in the case deed above, they often serve os judges or major-domos 
for the saint’s festivals in the rural ndghborhoods. People seldom 
go to festivals held outside the area of the Tea community. They 
believe that dances in more distant neighborhoods often turn into 
farras (orgies) with drunkenness and numerous fights- Within the 
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commufufy arca» however, the festivals are attended by “our own 
people.” Such festivals not only provide recreation for town and 
rural inhabitants of the area, but they also serve to bring unity to 
the community. They bridge a gap in social relations between the 
people of the town and those of the rural zones. Both die brother* 
hoods and the festivals tliey sponsor are important social institutions 
in the community of Ic4. 


U 

The patron saint of Ici is St. Antliony, the patron saint of Portu¬ 
gal. But the saint who is most loved, most famous, and most wor¬ 
shiped is Sc. Benedict, known in Brazil is the “black saint.” The 
image of St. Benedict in Iti is famous througbouc the Lower Ama¬ 
zon. He is known as a special protector of rubber gatherers. In Iti 
Sc. Benedict is considered "the people's saint,” while St. Anthony 
is the saint of the First Cbss and the “whites.” The locter, selected 
by the Iberian founders of Iti did not find favor with the people 
who came to make up the bulk of the populacion--che Indians, the 
mestizos, and the Negroes. Yet, since Sc. Anthony is the official 
patron of the town, the Cadiolic priest encourages his devotion ^ 
and with the full support of the padre St. Anthony’s day in June is 
one of the major festivals of the town. The festival of Sc. Benedict, 
however, celebrated in December, is by far the most important 
and the best attended festival in Iti. It is a festival famous through¬ 
out the entire region. 

About a generation ago, the festivals in honor of these two 
saints were organized by brotherhoods similar to those which exist 
today in the rural neighborhoods. The brotherhoods of the town 
were richer and larger in membership than those in the rural dis¬ 
tricts of. today. Both the Irmandade de Sao Benedico and the Ir- 
mandade do Sao Antonio maintained cemeteries in which the mem¬ 
bers were buried. These are sciil in wdsccnce. In keeping with the 
social position of the people devoted to each saint, the Brotherhood 
of St. Anthony was made up of “whites” and First Class, while the 
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Brotherhood of Sr. Benedict consisted of the “people”—riie town 
Second Class, the farmers, and the rubber collectors. Especially were 
Or wlhos pretos (the old Negroes) devoted to Sc Bertcdici, and 
they are said to have been the leaders in the brotherhood. Today 
botfi brotherhoods exist in name only. Each year before the fes¬ 
tivals of St Anthony and St. Benedict, an announcement U printed 
listing the officers of the brotherhood sponsoring the festival and 
the names of the judges and the major-domos. The Catholic priest 
is always listed as attorney for the saint for both brotherhoods. The 
other officers are always people of some official position, such as 
the mayor, the schoolteacher, or the federal tax collector, or im¬ 
portant merchants. The judges and the major-domos are always the 
same each year, and all are of die upper strata of Ita society, The 
festivals are actually organized by Dona Branquinha, the devoted 
schoolteacher, with die help of a few other upper-class ladies. The 
cost of the festivals is met to a great extent by a collection made 
among the townspeople. Substantial donations are expected from 
the merchants of the town, who stand to profit by them. The names 
of those who contribute most are listed as major-domos of the 
brotherhood. Actually, however, these associations have ceased to 
exist; there is no membership body, and the directorate consists only 
of the upper-eJass sponsors listed on the printed announcement. 

Of a once strong brotherhood, only the folia group of St Benedict 
lemaios as au organized body. The folia is composed mainly of 
lower-ckas mulattoes and Negroes, descendants of the “Old 
Negroes” once so devoted to St. Benedict. There is a master of 
ceremonies, an official in charge of saint's errands, and musicians 
(drummers, a rattle player, and a scraper), all of whom learned 
their duties and the traditional verses and songs from men who held 
the positions when die brotherhood was an o^anized association. 
These members of the folia of St. Benedict feel that the im^e of the 
saint belongs to them: “It has been taken away from us by Dona 
Bram^ufnha and the padre.” Nowadays, the padre no longer allows 
the folia group of Sr. Benedict to take the image out of die church. 
The long journeys throughout the Lower Amazon on which they 
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once took their saint, singing his praises and collecting contribu* 
tions, are now reduced to a short procession through the town, 
supervised by the padre and Dona Branquinha. Only on the actual 
saint’s day is the joUa group allowed to follow behind their saint’s 
image in the procession. The fo//a may not nowadays go from house 
CO house carrying the image and asking for donations, nor may they 
play and sing inside the church as they once did. The fcstivol of Sc. 
Benedict, once directed and organized by the brotherhood, has now 
been expropriated by the official Church.* 

The festival of St Anthony is rather a formal affair. The Catholic 
padre, who cornea to for die occasion, does not believe in mixing 
religion with pleasure: thus the recreational aspects of the celebra* 
don are minimal. In form the festival follows the pattern described 
for rural festivals. In the past there was the day of raising of the mast 
followed by a novent for the saint ending on the saint's day. A mast 
is seldom raised now, but the upper-class devotees still celebrate a 
no vena. On St. Anthony's Day, there is a Mass and a procession. 
Numerous baptisms and marriages are performed, for this is one of 
the two days of the year when a Catholic priest is cenain to be 
present in the town. Several hundred people are generally attracted 
to Iti for d^e occasion. Business is brisk in the town stores, and the 
merchants put up a few stands to sell soft drinks and sweets. Some¬ 
times a dance is furtively organized, against the wishes of the priest, 
by some of the townspeople. There is generally an auction where the 
few gifts offered to the saint are sold. According to Dona Bran- 
quinha, the festival of Sl Anthony "docs not pay the expenses of 
decorating the church.” 

On the other hand, the festival of St. Benedict not only pays for 
the decoration of the church for both festivals but also provides 
the cash to pay for repairs on the church throughout the year. Since 
St. Benedict is the special protector of rubber gatherers, most col¬ 
lectors donate the first day's harvest of each season to their saint. 
In a normal year this amounts to more than one thousand pounds 

• Eduardo Galvao, The Religion of an Awtton Contmenky (onpublishcd 
Ph.D. dissertatioB, Columbia Universicy, 1952). 
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of crude rubber. Boats passing by Iti fire off rockets in honor of 
St. Benedict and frequently stop to offer a donation to the saint. 
Both the TOwnspeoplc and tlie rural dwellers of the Ita community 
present gifts to their favoriw saint during the year in return for his 
favors. As St. Benedict’s festival approaches, the voluntary offer¬ 
ings increase. They consist of rubber, a calf, manioc flour, chickens, 
pigs, and almost any salable product. Dona Branquinha receives the 
offerings and lists them in a book with the name of the donor and, 
later, the amount they bring when they arc sold at auction on St. 
Benedict’s day. In two years Dona Branquinha was able to pay the 
expenses of decorating the church for the festivals and to accumulate 
approamacely $2,000 (cr. $40,000) used for repairing the church. 
“St. Anthony lives in St, Benedict’s house and at St. Benedict’s 
expense,” people complain. Dona Branquinha considers that these 
funds “belong to the Church,” and she makes an accounting of them 
to the padre, but the people feel that the money belongs to their 
eainc. 

In the past, Sc Benedict received even more donations than he 
does now. During the years of the rubber boom, the saint’s annual 
income was fabulous in terms of lei’s economy. In those days the 
brotherhood sent the fotfa group with the saint’s image on two long 
trips to collect contributions and offerings. The saint’s image was 
placed on a temporary altar in a large sailing vessel manned by mem* 
bers of the broierhood. They sailed almost 125 miles upriver, stop¬ 
ping at each settlement or trading post, singing and praying to their 
saint, and collecting offerings. Returning to Iti, the group unloaded 
their cargo of rubber, cattle, pigs, manioc flour, and other gifts and 
then proceeded downriver, returning only on the eve of the raising 
of the mast to inaugurate the fesdvirics. The return of the jo\\& was 
always anxiously expected, and the stories of the miracles performed 
by St, Benedict on these expeditions are cold with pride by older 
men. Nowadays, “because the padre no longer allows the image to 
go out of the church with the folia,” one devotee explained, “Sc. 
Benedict is poor.” 

In the past the celebrations for St, Benedict, like those for Sc. 
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Anthony, followed the traditional patccm of the raising of the mast, 
the evening prayers during a novena, the social dancing, a Half- 
Moon naudeal procession, the ioUa group playing in front of each 
residence, and the cutting of the votive mast and the sweeping of 
the houses. St. Benedict's festival differed from those held coday in 
the rural zones only in that it was more elaborate and attended by 
many niore people. Today many phases of the saint’s festival are 
abbreviated, even oniined, because of the greater controls of the 
Catholic Church. As before, however, people begin to gather by 
December 1st, and the crowd increases each day until December 
8rh, when the mast is raised. At least one thousand visitors from the 
rural districts and from neighboring munlcipilicies attend the inaugu* 
radon of die festival, By December 25 th and 26th, during the 
climax of the fesrivides, there are generally more than two thousand 
people in Ita—almost four times the normal population of the town. 
To feed the many visitors, there are stands in the streets serving 
foods, assai juice, sweets, and soft drinks. In every Iti household 
there are guests and even paying boarders, Ocher people sleep in 
the boats that bring them, and still others, braving the possibility 
of rain, hang their hammocks outdoors under the trees. 

Each night there are dances. Admission to these dances is five 
cruzeiros for men. Ladies enter free of charge. The music is fur¬ 
nished by an orchestra coosiscing of a flute, a guitar, a uJculcle, and a 
scraper. And every night and all day long during the last days of 
the fesdvides, there is samba dancing in the pavilion to the beat of 
drums. The samba, as danced on this occasion and at the rural 
festivals, differs from the characteristic Brazilian samba of the city, 
both in tempo and in rhe movements of xht dance itself. The old- 
8^1e samba of Ita is danced by couples, but the pareners dance apart 
without touching each ocher. Their steps are short and shufflingj 
their bodies are stiff with only the arms swinging for balance. The 
tempo is fast, and the drummers are replaced at incervals; the danc¬ 
ing is almost continuous. Samba dancing in the pavilion is traditional 
during Sc. Benedia's festival, and people gather to “dance a hand” 
and to watch the better dancers. Order is kept by the folia group. 
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the lemnant of the brodierhood, who do not allow men to dance 
with thdr hats on and forbid drinking in the vicinity. Tlic pavilion 
is a central attraction of the festival, but nowadays people are be¬ 
ginning CO prefer the baik pegado (joined dancing), as modern 
social dancing is called, and these commercial dances attract many 
visitors away from the pavilion. 

Under the direction of the master of ceremonies, Benedito Torres, 
a descendant of one of the “old Negroes," the folia of St, Benedict 
still meets to practice in the evenings for several weeks before the 
f«tival. There are several good drummers as well as players of the 
scraper and of the rattle. All of them know the vermbos (quat¬ 
rains)* to be sung on each specific oepasion daring the festival 
They still hold forth in front of the church on the occasion of the 
raising of the mast, and from time to time during the festival they 
sing an aivorada (morning serenade) at the break of day, and at 
stanset an Ave Maria. Only on the vespers of St. Benedict’s day, 
however, do they sing in front of people’s homes asking for dona¬ 
tions. The padre allows them to cany only the ejplendor (the saint’s 
crown) as a substitute for the image itself. On December 24th the 
folia sings for the Half-Moon procession, occupying the first canoe 
with their saint and accompanying the image back to the church. 
Afterward they sing its praises from the church doorway. 

In Iti Christmas is hardly celebrated at all, except for a midnight 
Mass. It is overshadowed by the climax of the festivities for Sc. 
Benedict, which continue from December 24ih through the 28ih. 
On the 24th there are the processions and the singing of the folia 
group, and on the 25th there is samba dancing. The activities of the 
folia group are nowadays suspended on Christmas day at the request 

♦These qoacnixis are introduced by the leader, the master of ccrcmoni«, 
who is known for his good voice. The instrumentaJists j<Ma him in the refram. 
Aa alvorada, to give but oat example, has the following words: 

Alvorada! Alvoradal 
De maoha de madrugada 
abda 0 foliio caoa ‘‘Madtagada” 

Graade tino tem o galo 
para cantar ‘'Madnigadal” 
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of the padre. Early on the 26di there is an early Mass for Si. Bene¬ 
dict, and in the afternoon the traditional auction of the donations 
to the saint begins. This generally continues well into the ne^c day. 
Samba dancing and socid dancing are continuous on the 26ch and 
27th. On December 28th the mast is cut down as the folia group 
sings again. The leaves used to decorate the mast arc much sought 
after by townspeople and visitors alike as medicine. A large crowd 
rushes to gather them as the votive pole falls. The custom of sweep¬ 
ing out the houses of the judges and the major-domos at the end 
of a fatival is still maintained in the town of Ita, although these 
people arc sponsors in name only, On New Year's Eve, after the 
influx of visitors is over, the merchants offer the townspeople a 
dance ^‘because they have made a great deal of money." Coming 
just before the heavy rains of “winter" begin, Si. Benedict's day is 
The climax of the year. 


in 

The festivals of June, St. Anthony (June 12th), St. John (June 
24th), and SS. Peter and Paul (June 28th), are among the most 
characteristic and traditional of Brazil. Like most traditional ele¬ 
ments of Brazilian national culture, the northern portion of the 
country preserves these celebrations in their characteristically Brazil¬ 
ian form- Throughout North Brazil, St Anthony’s, St John’s, and 
St. Peter’s arc the occasion for numerous social gatherings and cele¬ 
brations, following customs inherited from Portugal but modibed 
in the process of adaptation to new conditions. On these occasions 
there is always the large Foguaira de Sao }oao, the bonfire around 
which a Brazilian family and their friends gather to cat sweets, 
roasted sweet potatoes, manioc cakes, and other traditional delicacies. 
Around the bonfire it is traditional to set off firecrackeis, rockets, 
and fireworks and to send up paper balloons into the night Old 
folksongs are sung. In cities and towns these days are occasions for 
dances and parties. In the larger metropolitan centers, such as Rio 
dc Janeiro, Recife, and Bcl^m, people come to parties and balls in 
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costuiD«s of rural dress—in simple gingham dresses and in trousers 
similar co blue jeans worn with cotton shirts and straw hats. These 
festivals, especially St, John's, are characteristic of the rural country¬ 
side and of small towns, and it is traditional for city folk to dress 
as country people and to imitate old rural tradition, just as in North 
America we dress as country folk sc square dances. 

In Ita, as in other communities of the Amaron Valley, the fes¬ 
tivals of June sre celebrated in their characteristic and traditional 
manner. Sc. Anthony’s, as noted earlier, is an important religious 
festival Thus there is little merrymaking on this day. On the eve 
of St. John’s and of St. Peter’s, however, there are bondres in front 
of most lei homes. Few fireworks are set offy since only rockets 
are available locally and these are used mostly for religious proces¬ 
sions. But people gather around the bonfires visiting and singing. 
On these occasions people seek co-fathers over the bonfire, widen¬ 
ing their circle of personal security. Generally there are social dances 
in the town. In the village of Jocoj6, St. John’s EHy is celebrated 
by the brotherhood of the neighborhood. During these days, also, 
the Boi Bun^a company, and on occasion a group enacting the 
CordSo de Bassarinho (The Bird Chain), enliven the scene. The 
Bird Chan has not been enacted in Ira for several years; it Is a rather 
mild tale of a bird that was killed by a hunter and brought back 
CO life by a fairy. It was always played by a company of young 
girls and young men recruited from the better families, and it was 
never very popular among the people. Everyone prefers the Bci 
Bufnbd. This traditional folk comedy is performed by local actors in 
many towns of North Brazil and in almost every Amazon com¬ 
munity during this season of the year. Even in Bcl6m numerous 
companies enact the Boi Bumba during June and July. 

Everyone knows the plot It is the story of the shooting of a 
cowboy's favorite ox by a simple farmer. Old Francisco, as the 
farmer is called, is the central figure in the drama, and he 1$ usually 
dressed in the garb of a northeastern backwoodsmaiL In Ita, Fran¬ 
cisco, a comic character, wears a mask with a notably long nose. 
The head cowboy and his companions cry over the ox’s death and 
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try unsuccessfuUy to capture Old Francisco. Finally, the head cow¬ 
boy calls in the Indians, played in Ira by younger men, who are 
decorated with paint and red macaw feathers and who each carrv a 
bow and arrow. After these caboclos (the term is used to signify 
Indians) are baptized, they are sent out to capture Francisco. Since 
they are famous warriors, they are able to do so. The cowboy de¬ 
mands that Francisco cure his ox, so Francisco calls the “doctors’*— 
Dr. Rum, Dr. Woodtick, and Dr. Medicine. The latter gives the ox 
(at least in the Ita version of the play) a putative of peppers, wood- 
ticks, rose leaves, and various other herbal medicines. Tlien he orders 
Old Francisco to look under the ox*s tail to sec if the purgative is 
working. As Frandsco looks, the purge suddenly works. The ox 
rises full of energy and life as the play ends. 

In the past, Ita supported two or three companies who played Boi 
Bumba during the festival season of June. In those days there was a 
competition {desafio) among them for the most luxurious coscumes 
and the originality of the actors. Formerly each company had a 
curral, something like an open-air theater. Nowadays there is only 
one company, and it performs in the open street. This company, 
known as the Deuce of Diamonds {Dots de OjVo), is led by Paulo 
Azevedo, whose position is called the amo dt boi (owner or at¬ 
tendant of the ox) or sometimes the mestra de boi (master of the 
ox). Paulo also plays the important role of the head cowboy. In 
1948 Paulo had just returned to Ira after several years’ absence, 
motivated by his irritation ac being jailed when he drank too much 
during a performance. For the performances of 1948, therefore, 
Paulo had to train several new actors. During his absence several 
regular performers had moved away. He began rehearsals in early 
May, teaching his actors their lines from a notebook into which the 
entire play had been copied. He carefully explained their roles with 
the wisdom of many years of experience. Several actors, however, 
had played the same pare year after year. Juca, for example, who 
played Old Francisco, and Paulo himself were old hands at their 
respective parts. 

TTie lines of the play are both sung and recited. They are similar 
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to chose used hy ocher Boi Bumifa comptnies, but Paulo has written 
many of his own variatiocis into his version of the play. Farchermore, 
the actoi^ often elaborate upon their lines or ad lib in accordance 
with the occasion. Juca, who is known for his wit, is famous for his 
improvisations, and he overacts constantly. He explains coyly, for 
example, that his wife Catarina (played vulgarly by a man) caused 
him to shoot the ox: “She is pregnant and would eat only fillet of 
ox.” A high point in the play is the exchange of insults between 
Francisco and the Indians. Sings Francisco: 

I don’t like Indians 

even if they arc my reUtionSi 

Per Indians have the habit 

of stealing all one’s possessions.’ 

And riie Indians answer in chorus: 

Whoever wants to catch Chlqulnho 
need only make a fire In his sight. 

For Chico has the habit 
of always asking for a light.’ 

These are traditional lines, and they are always good for a laugh no 
matter how many times the audience has heard them. But the 
brightest moments come when Juca departs from his lines and 
comments upon a local matter or singles out someone in the audience 
as the butt of his ready wit. “The only thing that is useful about 

’ In Portuguese it makes e mat ticde vcm: 

Eu nio gosto de caboclos 
nem que 8c)a meu pareme. 

Todo cabo^o tem de costume 
de roobar os terdns da gcnce. 

’ **Chiquinho” and '‘Queo" are cicknamee for Francisco. In Portogaese. d^e 
Indians* reads; 

Quern qoizer pegar Ouquiaho 
Fa^ fo^ no camioho. 

O OuM cem de costwne 
ascender seu cachimbo. 
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the SESP," he remarks as the physician approaches, ‘^is DDT.’* As 
an American anthropologist was sighted, he ad libbed, “I am also an 
American and Americans can’t be Negroes.” ^ The ox itself comes 
in for considerable fun. It is constructed of papier-mlch6 and 
starched cloth stretched over a bamboo frame. It has horns on its 
crude head and is decorated with garlands of bright paper flowers. 
The words “Deuce of Diamonds” are painted on its sides. Two 
young men play die ox, and as usual the head somedmes gees out 
of coordination with the hind parts to rhe great amusement of the 
audience. A particularly hilarious performance was given one 
evening when the two young men under the ox were slightly in¬ 
toxicated, stampeding about and chasing the young women in the 
audience. 

The Deuce of Diamonds Company plays almost each night from 
June 11th, the vespers of St. Anthony, until after St. Peter’s festival 
on June 29th. Each year their leader invites someone of presuge in 
Ita to serve as sponsor of his Boi Btwtbe company. In 1948 the 
sponsors were Orlando and his wife, Diquinha, the owners of the 
Ita boardinghouse. Ic was in their house that the company rehearsed 
and the sponsors paid for the construction and decoration of the ox. 
The company’s first performance of the year cook place in the 
street in front of Orlando’s house. 

Following the first performance, any who wish may invite the 
company to perform for them in front of their dwelling. All Pint 
Class families feel obligated to request one performance, and many 
ocher families are anxious to have them play at their homes. On 
certain evenings, especially on the three saints’ days, the company 
performs several times. In payment, the host at whose home the 
play is performed offers the company a donation, “the tongue of 
the oxen,” as it is called. The '‘tongue,” generally wrapped in an 
envelope, varies from fifty cents (cr. flO) to $2.50 (cr. $50), de¬ 
pending upon the financial position of the family- And it is con- 

Juea is i dark tnulacce but he calls himadf a (Negro). He makes fuo 
of (he so-called weaknesses actributed CO the N^o. 
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sidered proper to invite the principal performers into the house 
after the play ends for a glass of beer, a glass of sweet homemade 
liquor, or even a drink of rum. A large audience gathers at each 
performance. The host brings chairs and offers refreshments to his 
close friends, to relatives and to co-fathers. Others crowd about in 
Che street watching the performance. 

The funds collected as donations from these performances arc 
not paid to the performers. Each performer pays the cost of his own 
costume, and participates for the pleasure the acting gives hlm.^ 
Antenor Porto, for example, who played the role of an Indian, 
spent over If (cr. $ 100 ) for the materials for his costume and lost 
several days’ work as an employee of the health post in order to take 
part in the play. "Hie donations given to the company go to the 
sponsors, who thus recoup the cost of the construction of the ox 
and the other expenses (such as drinks for the performers during 
practice). Furriiermore, the funds collected from performances are 
expected to pay for a party offered to the performers and to their 
many friends on the day of the matanfa do hoi (slaughter of the ox) 
following the final performance of the season. At this party the 
sponsor kills the ox with a knife and the guests *‘drink its blood’*; 
that is, the sponsor by tradition punctures a barrel of wine placed 
under the ox and the wine (ox blood) is caught in jars to be con¬ 
sumed by the pardcipancs. In Ita wine is expenrive, but at least one 
bottle muse be spilled before beer and rum aic substituted. There 
is music and dancing at die “slaughter” pany, which usually takes 
place just after St. Peter’s Day in late June. The exact dare for the 
party depends upon the pleasure of the company’s sponsors. The 
Boi Bwnba is a much-appreciated part of the festivals of June, but 
by late June people are somewhat bored by the repeated perform¬ 
ances. Each year In May, however, they look forward with re¬ 
newed enthusiasm to June and to the Boi Bionba. 

*Compidble with the Ita ideals of feminine l>chavior. women do noc par- 
ddpace id the Boi Bumba. A man. as indicared above, enacts the only feminine 
pait id the play. Youitf girls did participate in Th« Bird Cheh, which was 
mainJy an apper-dass affair dosely supervised by their families. 
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IV 

In addicion v> these regular fesdvaJs and holidays^ families in Ita 
ofFer parties, dinners, and dances for their friends and reJadves 
throughout the year. One manner of entertaining one’s neighbors 
and relatives is the woric parry for clearing gardens in the early 
summer. The cooperative labor, the brge lunch, the drinking, and 
sometimes a dance when the work is done turn hard work into 
recreation. Tlie majority of these social gatherings, however, are 
offered, as in most of Breail, on the occasion of a wedding, a bap¬ 
tism, a first communion, and especially on birthdays. Throughout 
Brasil birthdays are important occasions to be remembered and 
celebrated by one’s family and friends. In the cidcs people receive 
telegrams and visits from friends and xelacives. Housewives keep a 
notebook listing the various birthdays and cake care not to foiget 
them. On the birthday of any one of its members, many Brazilian 
families expect visitors late in the afternoon. Relatives and friends 
come bringing their children; and, even though a small child’s 
birthday is being celebrated, adults pay the family a visit. There 
is a table sumptuous with tiny sandwiches, cakes, pastries, and such 
traditional sweets as hala dt ovo (balls of eggs), trouxinhas de noiva 
(brides' little packages), toiginhos do esu (pieces from heaven), 
olhos dc sogra (mother-in-law’s eyes), and bombocados (good 
mouthfuls). Soft drinks, chocolate, and tea are also served. Children 
run about in their best clothes, stuffing themselves with sweets from 
the table. The late afternoon reception is often extended into dinner 
when a buffet supper with wines is served, and somerimes there may 
be dancing in the evening for younger members of the family. When 
families cannot afford such elaborate entertainmenc, there is a lunch 
or dinner in honor of the anniversary, with several places served 
with beer or wine. No matter how modest the family, a birthday 
in Brazil Is an occasion for entertaiomem. 

The people of ltd. like other Brarilians, go to considerable expense 
and work to celebrate birthdays. If the family can afford it at all, 
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there is some kind of & commemoration for each member of the 
family. The food served in Ita is not as elaborate or as plentiful as 
that offered in the upper-class homes of Rio de Janeiro, but many 
of the tradidonal delicacies and sweets are present on the table. Mid¬ 
day lunch is a common manner of celebrating a birchdayi sonjctlmes 
people offer a party at night with music for dancing and a table of 
meat-filled pastries and sweets with gimani, beer, wine, liquors, 
and other beverages. On such occasions people are apt to be exces¬ 
sive and ostentatious in their hospitality. They spend more than 
they can afford, often going into debt heavily in order to offer a 
fma or a lunch at which nothing is lacking. Always at such lunch¬ 
eons and parties, the hosts ask to be forgiven for the poor quality 
and the lack of quantity of the food served, while going to extremes 
to offer more than the guests can consume. People are exceedingly 
hospitable in It^ but their hospitality is never really modest and 
unassuming. 

On the first birthday of her adopted son, for example, Maria, the 
young unmarried mo Act whose history was mentioned earlier, had 
musicians play a morning serenade for the infant. She and her 
friends set off several rockets in the cWld’s honor early that morn¬ 
ing. She gave a large luncheon for more riian twenty friends, with 
beef, duck in tucupi sauce, numerous other dishes, and a variety of 
beverages. In the afternoon visitors poured into her small house. 
Later she paid the local orchestra to play for dancing until after 
midnight. At the time Maria was working as a domesdc in the home 
of a state government employee, and her income was hardly as much 
as five dollars per month, including food. She went in debt almost 
fifty dollars for the festivities. Though people felt that Maria's be¬ 
havior was extreme, and they could not understand why the stores 
allowed her so much credit, everyone admired her hospitality and 
her free-handed way of doing riiings. 

On another occasion, Orlando offered a luncheon for his wife, 
Diquinha, on her birthday. It was to be a small luncheon for a few 
friends, Orlando announced, but he invited twenty-three guests, 
selected only from among the First Class. The mayor, the federal 
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tax collector, the secretary of the municipal government, the public- 
health physician, and other local notables were invited. Friends of 
lesser importance and his neighbors were invited to a festa with 
dancing that same evening- Although the luncheon was given in 
her honor, Diquinha did not sit at the table. She and her sister 
worked steadily all of the day before and throughout the morning 
preparing, Tlie table at lunch was literally smothered with beef, 
with duck in tucupi sauce, with fish, and ocher edibles. Numerous 
bottles of beer were opened, and more than a dozen bottles of wine 
were consumed. There were tlirce desserts. The meal was followed 
by fiowery toasts and speeches. Each male guest rose to speak in 
honor of Orlando and DiquinJta, offering felicitations for her birth¬ 
day. Finally Orlando spoke, asking to be forgiven for his limited 
hospitaDty, and toasted his guests. At four o’clock, after more than 
three hours at the table, the guests departed to fall into their ham¬ 
mocks CO sleep, only to be invited to return that evening for dancing. 
The cost of the luncheon and of the evening party which followed 
was the equivalent of several months' income for Orlando and 
his wife. 

Some fifty or more guests came foe the fesia at Orlando's that 
evening. A local orchestra played cb&ros, tnarcljos, and sambas until 
well after midnight. People came in their best clothes, and although 
it was a warm evening men danced in their coats. Mothers came 
escoitmg their daughters. The women sal in chairs and on benches 
Oft one side of die room, and the men stood in a group on the other 
side, As each dance began, the gentlemen crossed the room to invite 
the lady of his choice to dance. Everyone behaved with rigorous 
formality. About ten o’clock the ladies were invited to partake 
of pasteis and vermouth which had been laid on the table in the 
dining veranda. Later the men went to the cable to drink beer, and 
vermouth mixed with rum. Afterward the party became gayer- Zeca 
Marajd announced a quadrille (a square dance), which he “called” 
in a mixture of Portuguese and confused French—the manner he had 
learned from his father. After an hour of the quadrille the guests 
seemed to have relaxed, and dancing in couples was resumed. 
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Everyone spoke of Orlando's and Diqmoha’s party as multo alegre 
{very gay), buc compared to other birthday parties offered by Ici 
families living on Third Street and living in the rural nwghborhoods 
it “was obviously a rather ceremonious affair. Ac some of the parties 
given by people of lower social status, dancing continues until 
dawn and neighbors and friends drink frequently to their hosts 
health and to many more birthdays. Birthday parries are perhaps 
the most frequent type of social gatherings held in lea. They satisfy 
a basic human need of response from others and considerable recrea¬ 
tion for all who attend. 


V 

In the city of Belem, Iti is known as a dull town- People from the 
city passing Ici on a river steamer, or even after visiting there for 
a few days, wonder how people can live in such a humdrum com¬ 
munity. There arc no movies- The town does not support a social 
club where the upper class might hold dances and congregate in 
the evening as do many larger Brazilian towns and cities. The occa¬ 
sional Sunday-aftemoon soccer matches between the two recently 
organized local teams are of little interest to Brazilian urbanites, 
who arc apt to be impassioned fans of a professional team which 
plays for thousands of spectators in a hug:c stadium. In Ita even 
the pre-Lenten carnival, which Brazilians of the ciries celebrate in 
such a colorful and joyous manner, tends to be relatively dull, A 
few members of the upper dance in the streets in weak imitarion 

of the dancing they lave seen in Bel4m, and on one night during 
Carnival there may be a ball limited to upper-class participancs. 
As compared to the annual eirio in Bcl^, even the festival of St. 
Benedict provides little excitement. As in most small towns, the pace 
is slow in Iti and the forms of amusement are few. The way people 
entertain themselves would seem quaint and old-fashioned to most 
city people. 

The people of Ita, however, do not find their community dull. 
They seek pleasure, as they understand it, by means of their tradi- 
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Qonal forms of recreation. Although recreation Is an important 
aspect of community life everywhere, in the Amazon Valley, where 
a sparse population is spread over an immense area, recreacionat 
gatherings are of even greater importance in breaking the solitude 
of human existence. Funhermore, in Ita people do not seek pleasure 
alone, but mix their pleasure with their work. They organize work 
parties and they drink and sing as they work. Their saint’s festivals 
and their birthday parties provide the basis for important group 
and individual incentives. People will spend all of their savings, or 
go into debt, to serve as a sponsor for a saint’s fesdval or to offer 
an elaborate birthday party. And recreation ii closely related to 
their religion and to the social organization of their communityj 
the rural religious brotherhoods have as their principal function the 
celebration of a saint’s-day festival and are also basic social units 
in the rural neighborhoods. Any educator, technician, or adminis^ 
trator charged with plannbg or implementing a program of social 
and economic change should take into consideration the meaning 
and the function of these tradiriorul forms of recreation in Iti 
society. 

In opporing the neighborhood brotherhoods and festivals, the 
Catholic priest and the official Church o^anlzadon are combatting 
an imporranc social insdnidoo, unaware of its great potential value 
to themselves and to the community. It is well known that the co- 
operadon of community leaders is necessary in any program of 
community action. The officials of these rural brotherhoods are 
imporrant leaders in the rural neighborhoods. Their cooperation 
would be of the utmost value to the Church or to any ocher 
organization dealing with community problems. The brotherhoods 
of rural Iti might easily be given new and addidonal functions; the 
leaders of these neighborhood organizations might, for example, be 
persuaded to support programs in health, in agriculture, and in 
education. The Brazilian government and its various adminlstradve 
agencies should be aware of these leaders and thelx power. In fact, 
in any effort to stimulate the relatively weak sense of community 
cohesion in Ita, it might even be advisable to attempt the reorganiza- 
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tion of the dccadenc town brotherhoods dedicated to St. Benedict 
and CO St. Anthony. Such associations could furnish a basis for 
community organization in a form already well known to the people, 
One frequently hears city dwellen and people from abroad com¬ 
plain that the Amazon cabocio is lazy- Such people cite their cn- 
perience. ‘*Whcn caboclos are paid Wgher wages, they will work 
fewer days ” they say, They complain that the caboclo neglects his 
gardens and neglects rubber gathering because of the “orgies" at 
religious festivals. Unquestionably, the season of festivals is the time 
when new gardens must be cleared and planted and when rubber 
is harvested. Amazon festivals, therefore, conflict with the season 
of most intensive economic aedvityi but as long as the present 
economic patterns continue the people will necessarily di'dde their 
omc during the dry summer months between work and play. Such 
festivals, however, are major economic incentives. In the Amazon 
people are amdous to improve their material life, but even more 
important to them is tht presrige and the response from others which 
they receive when serving as sponsors for a saint's festival or as hosts 
to family and friends at an elaborate birthday pony. To earn the 
money for such purposes, people work to earn more than their 
minimal nccestities. Material improvements such as radios, electric 
fixtures, mechanical farm took, cheaper clothing, and imported 
foods, are generally not available to the Amazon rural worker, or 
are beyond the scope of his earning power; therefore such material 
improvements provide little incentive. When people are deprived 
of their own forms of recreation and hospitality, as they are in many 
Amazon communkies, there is little desire to accumulate beyond 
their immediate physical needs. People do not value material im¬ 
provements alone, and such intangibles as recreation and hospitality 
may be valued as highly as a better material standard of limg. It is 
just such incentives and values that are often overlooked by “prac¬ 
tical” administracors responsible for programs of economic de¬ 
velopment. 




7. FROM MAGIC TO SCIENCE 


In our own civilization scientific and naturalistic explanations have 
gradually replaced magical and supcmacurai explanadons for phe^ 
nomena and for events. This basic change in our world view began 
centuries ago and is still caking place with ever increasing velociry. 
Only a lebtively short time ago, rainfall was drought to depend 
upon the supernatural, and malaria was believed to result from bad 
air or bad “humors/’ Magical means and prayers were used to 
ensure sufficient rainfall for the crops. Often harmful precautions, 
such as sleeping In a room tightly closed to keep out night airs, were 
used to prevent malaria. Nowadays rainfall is attributed to natural 
causes and can even be produced by scientifically controlled ex¬ 
periments. Today it is known that the anopheles mosquito tran^ 
mits malaria; science has shown us how to control the disease 
through control of the insect. Similar examples might be taken from 
almost any sphere of our way of life. As the field of science expands, 
the segment of human experience depending upon magical or even 
“common sense” explanation is steadily reduced. 
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This process of change has not taken place with equal velocity 
in all s^ments of our culture nor is it as complete at any time as 
it might be. Even in our large metropolitan centers magical beliefs 
persist in the face of the most modem scientific concepts. We avoid 
xjsing the number “13” in public buildings and some of us stUl do 
not walk under a ladder. Science has not foliy penetrated “down¬ 
ward” to great masses of people nor has it diffused "outward" to 
those living in marginal areas of our civilization. In London, Paris, 
New York, and Rio dc Janeiro large nuniben of people Ixave a very 
vague idea of the bacterial concept of disease. In out-of-the-way 
portions of any Western country, countless magical folk beliefs 
penisc regarding agriculture, health, and other aspects of human 
affairs. Lacking a knowledge of soils, of plant genetics, and other 
scientific principles of agriculture, the fanner sees a relationship 
between the phase of the moon ac planting and the success of his 
potato crop, and a mother relates the illness of her child to the stare 
of a stranger who she concludes must have “an evil eye.” Both 
science and magic depend upon cause and effect. In magic, however, 
the relationship is by analogy, a fabrication of the human mind, 
while in science the relationship is in the natural world and can be 
experimentally determined. Thus as greater scientific knowledge 
becomes available, m$^ic and fortuitous reladonships established by 
tradition sbwly give way before scientific knowledge. But magic 
does not give way easily to science. People do not give up their 
traditional beliefs with ease even in the face of more rational ex¬ 
planations, because their own experience validates their view of the 
universe. They hesitate to take over the new and untried. There¬ 
fore new concepts, to be accepted, must be introduced in compre¬ 
hensible terms of the world view of the people concerned. Without 
a knowledge of this world view, the social innovator may have 
difficulty in introducing what he considers rational thought. 

Brazil, with its cultural heritage formed out of the fusion of the 
cultures of Europe, of Africa, and of the American Indian, has its 
very distinctive set of folk beliefs and magical practices. The Ama¬ 
zon region, isolated for so long from the centers of technology and 
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science, has retained many folk beliefs and magical practices from 
all three of those culniral backgrounds. There are medieval Iberian 
beliefs which have persisted long after they disappeared in PorcugaL 
Numerous concepts and customs of American Indian origin are re¬ 
tained today by the Amazon rural populadon. And despite the 
relatively few African slaves who came into the region, African 
custom has also influenced Amazon folk belief. In many cases the 
origin of a pardcular sec of beliefs may be easily assigned to one 
of the three cultures. For example, the concepts and pracdces 
surrounding the shaman or medicine man, or pagi, as he is called 
in the Amazon, are clearly of American Indian origin. But other 
elements and complexes seem to have their origin in more than one 
cultural heritage. They seem to be fusions of beliefs and custom 
from two or all diree of these tradidons, and to have taken new 
forms distinctive of Amazon folk culture. The belief in Madnta- 
perera, a person who becomes a dreadful ghost at night, to cite one 
example, is probably a merging of the European belief in werewolves 
with Amazon Indian concepts of dangerous forest spirits. No matter 
what their origin, Amazon folk beliefs are an important aspect of 
the world view of the simple rural inhabitant of the region. Such 
beliefs, and the customary behavior associated with them, often 
determine the acceptance or rejecdon of sciend/ic concepts crucial 
to technological change in the Amazon Valley. 

II 

The people of Ita, like most other Brazilians, are Catholics. There 
is one Jewish family of Moroccan origin, the remnant of a group 
which settled there during the rubber boom. There arc only five or 
six crentet (believers), as Protestants are called, among all the in¬ 
habitants of the community. This homogeneity la religious faith 
is an important factor in creating solidarity and unidng people of 
various social classes and of all races. The regulations of the Roman 
Catholic Church provide people with ideal patterns of behaNdor 
for many life situations. Ideally, all people meet on an equal basis 
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in the Church, In It4, however, there is no resident priest. The 
lacraments of the Church are available to the members of rhe com¬ 
munity only when the padre from an upriver community visits the 
town during the annual festivals of St Anthony and St. Benedict. 
Confession, communion, mass, bapdsm, confirmation, marriage and 
t)ie last rices may be performed only on these occasions. Furthermore, 
the parish priest, when he visits Ae community, is an outsider, In 
many Aniazon communities he is apt to be a foreign missionary—a 
Franciscan from Germany, a Salesian monk from Italy, a Dominican 
froni France or, in recent years, a Maryknoll Father from the United 
States. The priest who visits Ita regularly is German, and his severe 
concept of Catholicism makes ic difficult for the people to accept 
him fully. But even in the past, when the padre who attended the 
Ita church was a native Brazilian, there was considerable suspicion 
of him- Men suspect a priest's motives when he closets himself too 
long in confession with their daughters and their wives. They sus¬ 
pect him of using the funds of the Church for his own purposes. 
Thus in Ita, as in many Brazilian communities, the people have 
little connection with the official Church. Men, especially, are apt 
even to be anugonUtic toward it. Although any padre is respected 
ex officio, and wields considerable power, priests are generally not 
strong leaders in most Brazilian commuoitics, as they so often are 
in ocher Latin Catholic countries. 

The religious aedvides of Ici, as of many ocher Amazon com¬ 
munities, are left mainly in the hands of the people themselves. 
Leadership and direction arc provided by local devotees. Dona Bran- 
quinha, the schoolteacher, cares for the church, leads evening 
prayers, and teaches die catechism to children. In the rural neigh¬ 
borhoods it is the religious brotherhoods, described in an earlier 
chapter, who organize and promote religious aedvides. In all 
Brarilian communities, there are always beattis, women devotees 
such as Dona Branquinha (and sometimes a few beates, their male 
counterparts) who are the important religious leaders in their com- 
munides. Such women “live in church,” people say. They are the 
religious, and often the moral, arbiters of their community. In Ita, 
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Dooa Branquinha is the treasurer for the Church, receiving dona¬ 
tions to the saints. She gives most of her time and attention to 
religious affairs, even mixing religious instructioQ with her regular 
lessons in the school. Some people laugh and say that she is attempt¬ 
ing to make up for sins committed when she was a young lady, 
and a few malicious gossips cast some doubts as to the nature of 
her relations with the padre. It was said, half seriously, chat a former 
padre was, the father of her second son. But Dona Branquinha, 
ignoring gossip, looks over her flock and complains of their lack 
of religion and of their “profane’* religious activities. 

The lack of control by the formal Church organization over the 
religious life of Iti does not mean that its people are unreUgious. 
On the contrary, they profess to be “good Catholics,” and in their 
own way they are. But the content of their religion includes many 
local variations of archaic Iberian beliefs which, while not in direct 
conflict with contemporary orthodox ideology, ofren overshadow 
many of its main precepts. God and Christ are worshiped, but more 
important in local religion are the Virgin and the saints. Further¬ 
more, local devotion focuses upon those saints whose images arc 
found in the local church and in the small chapels in the ruraf 
neighborhoods. Sc. Anthony, Sl Benedict, Sc. John, St. Apolonia, 
and the Virgin are identified by the people with their local images. 
Each saint is considered a local divinity. Sc. Anthony and Sc. Bene¬ 
dict, whose images share the main altar in the town church, have 
even been seen walking at night in the streets. Juca’s father told him 
of seeing the two sainrs scrolling one night under the mango trees 
of First Street. They were dressed as monks, and they walked in 
the direction of the church. He saw them enter. A light went on 
inside and then the church was dark again. The next day he went 
to the church and inspected the images; botli St. Anthony and St. 
Benedict had sand on their feet. On another occasion a soldier saw 
two men walking in the street late one night. When they did not 
halt at his command, he fired. They did not stop, and he recognized 
them as the saints. The next day tlie keeper of the church found a 
bullet hole in the image of St. Anthony- Other images of the same 
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saints in nearby towns arc not thought to be identical. The church 
in Ammanduba has a St, Benedict, but is not the same as ours/’ 
said an Iti informant. '‘It may be the son oi the one that stands in 
our church, Ours is a pretio [a big Negro], and he never smiles as 
does the little one” (in the Arumanduba church).* 

To the people of It4, the saints ace protectors, benevolent powers 
to whom dtey may go for help and protection. Adultery, theft, 
murder, and other crimes are not punished by the saints, and people 
seldom feel the need to ask forgiveness for such sins. These are 
matters controlled by the law ar^d by public opinion, and they arc 
judged by secular standards, The proper attitude toward the saints 
is respeito (respect) j and the only sin punished by them is “lack of 
respect" By this, people mean that the saint must be offered prayers, 
most have his or her day celebrated in the appropriate manner, and 
must be offered vows which must be fulfilled- No one in Iti could 
remember when a saint had punished anyone for breaking one of the 
Ten Commandments, but everyone could remember instances when 
punishment was meted out for not fulfilling a vow. 

The vow is the principal means of securing the saint’s protection 
or aid in a crisis. In a sense even the Udainhas (evening prayers), the 
processions, and the other collective ceremonies carried out in honor 
of the saint are vows. The community, the neighborhood, and the 
brotherhood of devotees have a standing vow to perform them in 
order to ensure the welfare of the group. Without these ceremonies 
the protection of their saint would be withdrawn. Most vows in Ic4, 
however, take the form of individual contracts. A devotee promises, 
for example, that if his son is cured of a serious disease he will offer 

1 The story of St. Benedict’s life, as told in Id, picctires him as of dark skin 
a nd as “a alave la the hoose of our Lord"^of the same color and starua of the 
eocestors of most (k the lewer^lass pco^e. One scory has ic due Benedict 
worked in the Lord’s kitchen and served ^e cable for die Lord and the other 
saioc. He wai sorry for the many beggars who came co the lutehen doer, and 
he gave Aem br^. The ocher salocs cold the Lord that Benedict was sceali^. 
The Lord hid himself behind a door, and when he saw Benedict go out vntn 
a parcel containing bread for the beggars He ordered him to open it. Benedict 
was fr^tened aud said char his par^ contained flowers, and when he opened 
ic. the bread had changed to flowers. The Lord was pleased. "He was a good 
employer, and he lectored the other saiots for gossiping.*' 
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a no vena or wiJl serve as judge for the saint’s feaoval day. One man 
promised St- Lucia that he would offer her a novcna each year if 
she would help him stop drinking. He asked that she strike him 
blind if he ever again touched alcohol. 

Another example was related by Juca, When Joca was a smaJl 
boy, he suffered from a large open sore caused by an insect bite. 
His mother, a very devout follower of Sc. Benedict, offered Juca 
as a “slave of St. Benedict” if he got well. The open infection had 
resisted cure for three years, but six weeks after his mother’s vow 
Juca was cured. As a slave of St. Benedict, Juca muse all his life 
offer a day’s work each year for the saint, performing such tasks 
as repairing tlie church or even cleaning the pavilion where the dan> 
ing is held on Sc. Benedict’s day. In Juca’s youth, the slaves of St. 
Benedict were subjected to rigid discipline. If they did not work 
or pray to their saint, they were ordered by the leaders of the 
brotherhood to kneel with bare knees on a jagged rock to ask 
penitence. To offer a son or a daughter as a slave of Sc. Benedict 
was a very serious vow in the past, and it is rare nowadays. 

One seldom hears in Ita of the more exotic and dramatic vows 
which are so common in ocher parts of Brazil. In the arid north¬ 
eastern region of the country, it is common for people to vow 
to walk hundreds of miles, sometimes as long as for twenty days, 
to visit famous and miraculous shrines such as those of the Bom 
Jesus da Lapa or of Francisco de Canind6. Indinduals of high 
social status make a vow to walk barefooted In the candle proces¬ 
sion of the Vi^in of Nazareth in Belim. They sometimes crawl on 
their knees up the 3d5 steps leading to the Church of Our Lady of 
the Rock in Rio de Janeiro. In Ita vows are ape to be less extravagant. 
One vows to make a donacbn, to serve as a judge for a festival, to 
pray a novena, or to offer an ex-voto, a present to the saint in the 
form of an effigy of the organ of the human body which the saint 
has cured. In Bd^ and in other la^e centers of northern Brazil, 
replicas of arms, legs, heads, fingers, breasts, and even internal 
organs are cast in wax to be offered to a saint in fulffUmenc of a 
vow. In Id such replicas arc carved out of wood. Until the German 
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missionary priest had them removed as profane, carvings of various 
parts of the human body were to be found on the altar of the IcS 
church. 

Delinquency in fulhlling a vow arouses the saint’s anger. It shows 
lack of respect. The saint expects a return for his favors and his 
protection. Instances are told in. Iti of people who were punished 
because they did not carry out their vows. Jmo Mendes» for ex¬ 
ample. promised to give his own weight in crude rubber to St. 
Benedict if he were cured of his headaches, Jolo Mendes was 
cured, but the next year, when the foUa came to his trading post 
asking for donations for St. Benedict, he modified the terms of his 
vow. He said chat he bad promised only the “weight of the saint” 
(that is. the image) in rubber. No one questioned Joao Mendes’ 
scaeemenr. But when the image of Sc. Benedict was placed on the 
scales with the rubber which Jolo gave. It was found to weigh as 
much as Joao Mendes himself. The saint had performed a miracle. 
St. Benedict bad forced Joao Mendes to fulfill his original vow, 
Another man, who had promised the saint a steer, presented the 
smallest and thinnest from among his herd. As the canoe carrying 
the image left the ranch, the strongest beef in the herd broke away 
and started swimming after it. The members of the felia cook the 
second steer into their canoe. They understood chat St. Benedict 
was dissatisfied and had punished the man by making him give two 
animals instead of one. 

Sometimes die saints are not so mild in punishing broken vows. 
They send sickness, they cause damage to one's garden, and they 
send bad luck in business dealings. Sometimes the slighted saint 
sends a warning. Once when the image of St. Benedict was being 
sent on a large river steamer to Abaet^, where there are specialists 
in repainting images, the ship’s captain placed the saint in the hold 
as he would any baggage. Shordy after leaving It4 the pilot found 
that he had no control over the rudder. The steamer was caught 
sidewise in the river current, and the crew felt certain that the 
boat would crash into the bank. A man from If6, however, remem¬ 
bered the saint and informed the captain of the saint's powers, The 
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image of St. Benedict was hurriedly removed from the ship’s hold 
and placed on an improvised alcar in one of the cabins, The boat 
began to steer accurately at once. The saints cure iUs, give good 
crops, protect the rubber collector on the trail, and saf^uard boat¬ 
men against the dangers of navigation. They help people find lost 
objects, aid young women in securing husbands, and return wander¬ 
ing fathers to their wives and children. They perform a multitude 
of ocher benevolent deeds, but they are also jealous of their rights, 
expecting a return for their favors and protection. 

As in all Latin American communities, certain saints are believed 
to have special attributes and powers. St. Anthony is a catamenteiTO 
{a marrying saint) who is especially appealed to by women wanting 
a husband. Sc. Christopher, as dsewhere, protects travelers. St. 
Thomas favors the farmer. St. Apolonia is a patroness of teeth, aid¬ 
ing people with toothaches. Our Lady of Sorrows protects women 
in childbirth, and St. John and Sc. Peter are favorable to lovers, 
St. Benedict, as mentioned earlier, is the special protector of rubber 
gatherers, and each year many rubber colleccors donate their first 
day’s harvest to their protector. In addition, almost every individual 
in Iti has a saint who lias proved to be especially indulgent to him 
or to his family. Each household has at least one small image, or 
sometimes a large picture, of the saint or saints who are its special 
devotion. Our Lady of Sorrows is Maria Silva’s. She appeared to 
her one night in a dream when numerous families in Ica were HI 
with fever. Because of Oor Lady’s protection, neither Maria nor 
her family became ill during the epidemic. As a result Maria and 
her friend have organized a small brotherhood to honor her. Juca 
has the special protection of St. Luda, the saint who helped him 
break away from rum. Many people feel that their special protector 
j$ the saint of their birthday or the saint whose name they carry. 
In fact, people name their children after the saint who tiiey feel is 
their special guardian. In Id the number of Beneditos and BenedJras 
attests to the fame of St. Benedict. Indeed, even though they are 
devoted to another saint, everyone in Id turns now and again to 
St. Benedict. Rather than St. Anthony, the official patron of ltd, 
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peopk feel that it is Sc. Benedict who really protects the community, 
and his fame extends far and wide. Stories of St. Benedict's cures 
arc I^OD. The number of presents which appear before the image, 
the amount of the donations offered each year, and the influx of 
people to attend St. Benedict's festival are evidence of the wide¬ 
spread devotion to the saint in the entire Lower Amason. Not a 
day passes in Iti without the noise of skyrockets, set off by a passing 
boatman, in honor of Sc. Benedict. 

Ill 

In addition to dtls body of Catholic belief, the people of Ita 
believe in supemaruial powers and perform magical practices of 
aboriginal origin. The Portuguese learned how to survive in this new 
land and how to exploit the strange environment from the native 
peoples, but in the process they acquired many aboriginal beliefs. 
These were perpetuated in the new culture formed as native groups 
were detribalixed and dominated by the newcomers. Thus the world 
view of the Amazon mestizo and the caboclo came to be an intri¬ 
cate blend of native and European ideology. And it is not surprising 
char those aspects of native religion which dealt with the forest, the 
mighty river, ibe fauna, the flora, and the activities of nun in 
exploiting their environment are today a part of the folk belief of 
Ita and other small Amazon communities. 

The religious system of the Tupf tribes, who influenced Amazon 
folk culture so strongly, did not stress highly organized rituals 
led by a priesthood, as did the religions of the more complex native 
peoples of Mexico and Peru. Theirs was a loosely constructed re¬ 
ligion without a well defined pantheon or a highly systematic 
religious ideology. The origin of natural phenomena and of useful 
axes was ascribed to a scries of mythical culture heroes. One of 
them, Maii4-Monan, caught mankind the techniques of agriculture, 
and another, Monao, created the sky, the earth, the birds, and the 
animals. Still another, called Tupan, who was later identifled by 
Christian missionaries with the Christian God, was a secondary 
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figvre accounting for lightning, thunder, and rain. These ancestor 
figures were not worshiped as active supernatural forces. Instead, a 
series of forest spirits and ghosts of the dead were believed to bring 
bad luck, sickness, defeat in war, and general misfortune, and Ic was 
this category of supematurals who had to be pleased, placated, and 
controlled. One of them, Yurupara, described as a dangerous forest 
goblin, was equated by Christian missionaries with the Devil. He 
was believed to araact hunters deeper and deeper into the forest 
until they were irreparably lost. Another was Corupira, a small 
man-bke creature with his feet turned backward, who protected 
forest animals and punished hunters. The Tupian peoples were 
deathly afraid of the spirits of the dead, and believed that they took 
the form of animals —4 toad, a bird, or a lizard^^d roamed abroad 
at night 

These native religious beliefs clashed inevitably with the ideology 
of Christianity, which offered other explanations for the origin of 
tilings. The missionaries set about eradicating pagan beliefs and 
teaching the people the orthodox Catholic concepts. The names of 
the Indian culture heroes disappeared and In thdr place came God, 
the Devil, and the saints. But the European colonists and mission^ 
aries of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries themselves believed 
in werewolves, witches, and demons; their own view of the super¬ 
natural world was in many respects similar to that of the natives. 
Since the forest demons and malevolent ghosts referred to a new 
and strange world and did cot directly contradict orthodox Catholic 
ideology, it was not difficult for the colonists and the missionaries 
to add dangerous and fearful entities of the forest and the river to 
their own ca^o of magical belief. The new demons and ghosts, as 
described by the natives, corresponded roughly with those of 
medieval Iberian belief. Thus the native and the European world 
views reinforced each other and blended together to form the world 
view of Amazon folk culture. 

The Tupi-speaking Indians of the Amazon forest depended upon 
their medicine men or shamans, whom they called pays, to protect 
them against the demons, to cure sickness, and to reUeve them of the 
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misfortunes caused by the spirits. These shamans were characterized 
by personal traits which set them off from the laity. They are said 
to have been highly exciuble and of nervous temperament. In 
•communicating with the spirits which they controlled, they went 
into trance states, even into cataleptic seizures. These trances were 
induced by swallowing large quantities of tobacco smoke, and by 
dancing and singing to the rhythm of a gourd rattle. The Indians 
believed that all disease had a magical or supernatural cause. Sick¬ 
ness resulted from punisluneni by a forest spirit or by a ghost or 
from the malevolent magic of sorcerers. The shamans cured such 
ills by massage^ by blowing tobacco smoke over the patient’s body, 
and by sucking out the small object (a bone, a scone, or even a 
lizard) induced in the body of the patient by the offended super¬ 
natural. Shamans had tremendous powers over their people. After 
!f00 there were several revivalistic movements among tl« Tupian 
tribes led by shamans who promised a return to “the mythical land 
of the culture heroes,” where people need not work and where they 
were assured of ecemal youth-* Several groups migrated up the 
Amazon to points above the mouth of the Rio Negro in order to 
escape the European and to search for tliis mythical land. 

Shamans may even today be found among the mixed populations 
of the Amazon. In fact, tliey practice today among the Amazon 
rural population throughout most of the Valley. They control, as 
in native times, ghosts and the dangerous spirits of the forest People 
have continued to believe in the supematurals, and it is to be ex¬ 
pected that religious practitioners able to cope with these powers 
would be necessary. They are found in Santar^m; 6bido5 is a well 
known center for them, and even in the working-class districts of 
Belem and Manaus men calling themselves pagf s practice a mixture 
of aboriginal and modem spiritualistic belief. No pag^s live and 
work today in the town of Iti, but there are several in the surround¬ 
ing rural neighborhoods. People from town sometimes seek their 
advice and ask them to perform a cure. Sometimes they persuade 

^Alfred Metraux, 'l-es Migrations historiques des Tapi-Guaraoi” Jounut 
de U des AmMcamsifs de Fssrir (1927), XIX, 1-4$. 
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a p 2 gi^ to come secretly to cowti. Secrecy is necessary because a 
physician stationed in Iti several years ago undercoolt a campaign 
against the pagis, charging them with practicing medicine without 
a license. One of them was jailed. As a result the nowadays 
practice secretly, in fear of the authorities. In turn, the latter claim 
that the pages are ‘'supemitious barbarians and uneducated,’* and 
criminals to be driven out of the community. Most people deny 
they have ever sought the help of a pag6. Still, a few pag6s who 
live in the rural neighborhoods of rc4 arc well known figures, and 
they arc always busy. A municipal official was known to have gone 
to one of them for a cure. In fact, the pagi is feared and respected 
both by the town and by rural people, and in general the authorities 
close their eyes to his activities. 

None of tho shamans living in the Iti community, however, is a 
great pagi. The great ones, everybody in Iti agrees, lived about a 
generation ago. They were called sacacas. Such famous men as 
Joaquim Sacaca, who was said to have been an Indian bom on the 
Upper Rio Negro; Fortunate Pombo, who lived in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Jocojd; and Lucio, who died about ten years ago, were 
pag^ sacacas.^ These powerful shamans had numerous spirits with 
whom they were on a familiar basis, and who helped them in their 
cures; they were also able to travel enormous distances under water 
and to remain under water for days, even weeks. Their capacity for 
traveling and remaining under water distinguished these saeacas 
from the less powerful pag^ who serve the people of Its nowa¬ 
days. People say that the sacacas wore the skin of a giant water snake 
{cobra grmde) during cheif travels under water. Each of them had 
a particular place on the riverbank, called his “port," from which 
he embarked into the enchanted kingdom in the depths of the Ama¬ 
zon River or on his under-water travels. The port, for example, of 
Joaquim Sacaca was a log covered with thorns on which only he 
could walk barefooted. Another sacaca used a hollow log as a tunnel 

* I do not know a tnaslatioo for rhe rerm sacaca, although it is a name given 
to an Indiao tribe which once inhabited the Island of Mara)6, from which 
fainous shamans may have come. 
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to tnccr the water- Fortunato Pombo frequently Waited other towns. 
He traTeled from Ira to Santar^m in a few minutes, and in an inrtant 
he would make an under-water rrip to towns further down the 
Amaaxm. Joaquim Sacaca would often hear Luandinha, a female 
spirit said to have been a lai^e water snake, call him, and he would 
disappear to spend a few hours with her in the depths of the 
Amazon. People saw bubbles rising to the surface as he descended 
to the bottom to join her. The spirits addressed Joaquim as “Father,” 
and people said that the page sacacas did not die. According to local 
folklore, Acy lived forever in an enchanted kingdom under water 
just as the damans of the Tupian Indian tribesmen lived on in a 
mythical land in the west. 

It is said in Iti that a great pagi may announce his future capacities 
by crying aloud in riie womb. As a small child a p^g^ i^ unlike other 
children; he or sh^—for women may also be suffers from 

tantrums and seizures. Such individuals show early signs of super¬ 
natural powers. As a boy, Fortunate Pombo loved to wander along 
the riverbank shooting at shrimp and small h$h with his toy bow 
and arrow. One day he disappeared. His mother found his shirt 
hanging on a pole close to the pier, and she was certain that he had 
drowned. She wept for three days, but at the end of the third 
day Pombo appeared again. At first he would not tell of his ex¬ 
periences. Then he cold of the compaaion spirits he had seen in the 
depths of the water, and of the food, and of the large, beautifully 
painted tauari (cigar) which he had been offered, but which he did 
not accept for fear of never returning.* By twelve, Fortunate had 
already performed a cure. One day, while paying a visit with his 
mother to a dying boy, Fortunato announced that the boy would nor 
die. He picked a few herbs in the back yard and ordered his mother 
to prepare a medicine for the boy to drink. Remembering For- 
tunato's earlier visit to die depths, the mother did as he requested. 


* The Orpheus in Hades dieine invotving the danger of tsirmg anydiirg in 
die underworid for fear of noc being allowed co return reoccurs io all stories 
cold of the undet-wacer visis of M snamaos. 
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Shortly afterward the sick boy recovered, and thereafter For- 
tunaco’s fame as a pag4 and curer spread. 

Ocher pag4s do not announce themselves quite so early. Often 
the parents of children who show signs of possttsing such powers 
do not wane them to become psg^ and cake preventive steps. They 
may take a child who shows such symptoms to a pag6 and ask that 
he dispel die spirits attracted to the child- Others, who wish the child 
to become a pag^ take ilie child to a well known pagd who will 
establish the relationship between the spirits and the child. If one of 
these two procedures is not adopted, a child showing such symptoms 
may not be able to withstand the spirits, and he may die. Nowadays 
people profess, at least, chat they do not want their children to be¬ 
come pag6s- The pagd is persecuted by the authorities, called 
“pagan” by the padre, and publicly criticized by the upper class. 
But often the individual cannot escape. Dona Benta, for example, 
told of her daughter who became a pag6 despite the efforts of an 
old pag4 CO send the spirits away. The pag6 was not certain of the 
results of his cure and warned the parents to watch the girl care¬ 
fully when she reached the age of about fifteen. The girl led a 
normal life until she was sixteen, when her father died. The shock 
caused her to take to her hammock, crying and moaning in grief, 
Then, filtering through the moaning of her daughter, Dona Benta 
heard a man’s voice saying that his name was Nerto, a spirit from 
the depths. Other voices joined that of Nerto, and speaking through 
tbc girl each one announced its name. Some of them were females 
and others were males. Afterward, the daughter cold of conversations 
she had had with her spirits. She was able to foretell the future and 
she performed several miraculous cures. People advised Dona Benta 
to take her daughter co a well known pag^ for instruction, for it 
was dangerous co deal with spirits wl^ouc knowing how. Dona 
Benta did not allow her to receive full instructions from the page 
for fear of the police and in fear of public opinion. People are 
convinced that the girl’s death several years later was caused by 
“being taken away by her spirits.” 
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Sometimes che symptoms appear later in life. Eneas Ramos told 
us of his surprise when his eldest daughter suddenly showed such 
symptoms when she was over twenty years old. The young woman 
had been having serious headaches. Ac night she cried and some¬ 
times moaned in her sleep. Several praying women and blcsscrs, 
women who add to these methods by a variety of herbal remedies, 
had tried to cure her headaches, but none was able to help her. Then 
one night she rose from her hammock and ran pell-mell toward the 
river. She would have plunged in if her father and brothers had not 
held her back. Her compulsive behavior occurred several times 
before Eneas decided to cdl a page. The pag6 was able to send the 
spirits away temporarily, but they soon returned. The young woman 
soon married, moving away to Belim, and there she became a page. 
Rumors from Belim have it that Maria Jos^ as she is called, is now 
a well known pag^ and spiritualist medium in a working-class 
district of that city. 

Although there have been many changes since aboriginal times, 
modem Amazon shamanism shows che remarkable pcrsiscence of 
Indian religion despite more than three centuries of Christian in¬ 
fluence. yke the Indian shamans before them, the modem Amazon 
pagi has a retinue of spirit helpers; he has powen of divination, he 
becomes possessed and falls into a trance, and he cures. Nowadays 
his friendly supernatural powers arc mainly “spirits from the depths 
of the river’' with modem Brazilian names, a saint, or an “Indian” 
(that is, the ghost of an Indian shaman) rather than rite old Tupian 
demons of the forest or ghosts. Today alcohol is used, together with 
tobacco, to stimulate trance. A pog^ may dance and sing holding a 
sacred rattle in his hand, as che Tuplan pay did; or he may make use 
of a bunch of red parrot feathers, a wand of herbs, or even a crucifix 
for che same purpose. But the old techniques of curing—namely, 
the process of blowing clouds of tobacco smoke over the patient’s 
body, of massaging, and, in the end, of pretending to suck a small 
object out of the patient’s body—remain essentially che same. 

One of che members of our research party was treated by a pag6 
named Satire. Sadro is not a powerful pag4. He has not been prac- 
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tidng many years. Ascendino and Maria de Lourdes, both of whom 
also live within the Ica communiiy, are better known, Saciro's 
methods are not as traditional as those of the better known pag^s, 
but he began his cure in the traditional manner. He prepared a 
table by covering a small box with a white cloth. Then he placed 
upon the table several long cigars prepared from locally grown 
tobacco rolled in tlie bark of the unuai tree. Next he fumigated a 
glass by blowing clouds of smoke inro it; then he filled it with white 
rum. Satiro then asked lus patienc to lie in a hammock stretched near 
his table, and he began to sing, calling each of his spirit helpers by 
name. Suddenly one of them possessed him, and his voice and his 
posture immediately changed. The spirit helper was obviously a 
female, because he b^n to sing in high falsetto and his movements 
were dain^. 

At this point Satiro might well have made use of his divinatory 
powers, for pag^, while they are in a trance, announce who their 
next patients will be and may even read the mind of the patient bebg 
treated- Ascendino, for cwinple, read the thoughts of one of his 
patients: '‘You believe that I am ignorant and you do not believe 
in me,’^ he said. The padent was embarrassed but admitted chat what 
Ascendino said was true. Sariro, however, did not make use of such 
powers. He began to smoke, to drink frequently of the rum, and 
to sing in the voice of his “companion/’ who, he announced, was 
Mariquinha—a female from the depths. He left us and went down 
the path from the house to the nearby scream. There, standing in the 
water he called other companion spirits. Though Sadro did not use 
a rattle, he held a wand of twigs in his hand; with this he made the 
sign of the cross over himself and over his patient when be rerurned. 
He blew tobacco smoke over the padent’s body and maasaged the 
patient's back where the lacier had complained of pains. Ascendbo 
or Maria de Lourdes would have sucked with their mouths near the 
painful area. Finally, Sadro announced his diagnosis. The pains 
were not the result of witchcraft performed by an enemy; thus 
he did not have a beetle or a small piece of bone to show. (On an- 
ocher occasion a pagi announced chat he had removed a beede 
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placed in his padenc's body by witchcraft, blew into a glass filled 
with rum, and then quickly covered the glass with a saucer. The 
ne« morning a large black beetle was found floating in the rum.) 
Sadro, however, said that his paaenc’s pains were from naniral 
causes—an ataque de ramo jric (attack of cold twigs), and he recom¬ 
mended a special diet and a series of herbal remedies. Finally, he 
dismissed his spirit helpers and rtmmed to a normal state. Afterword 
he complained of being exhausted. 

Saaro is still learning his profession. Though he wonted a rattle 
very badly, he cold us chat first he must have the power to travel 
under water. In the depths he expects to receive his maracd (rattle) 
from the very mouth of a giant water snake. A more powerful pag^ 
cold Sadro chat he also needs a “virgin mirror”—one into which 
DO one has ever looked—so chat he could see his spirit companions 
without danger to himself while traveling under water. He has cried 
unsuccessfully several times to buy such a mirror, but someone 
always looks over his shoulder as the box containing them is opened 
in. the store. Sadro is certain chat he will one day be a strong pag^* 
He apologized because he could not os yet disdngoish all his “com¬ 
panions” one from another. “In the beginning,” he said, “it is like a 
forest in which one knows there are rubber trees. Bur, because a 
trail has not yet been opened, one cannot see the rubber trees or 
how to get CO them. Later on, when a trail has been opened, one 
knows them tree by tree.” He believes that he will one day be able 
CO travel under water and visit the great water snake, and that he 
will have an “Indian” among his companion spirits as does Maria 
de Lourdes and Ascendino. Perhaps Sadro will even become a sacaca 
with all the presdge of those great men of a generadon ago. 

The modern shamans of Iti have been influenced by Catholicism 
and, as the reader might suspect, to some extent by spirirualism, 
which is praedeed in the large cities of Belim and Manaus. Yet most 
pag4s make a disdnedon between spiritualism and true pageUmga 
(shamanism). They say that the spiritualistic mediums from the city 
work with “spirits of the air” vaguely thought of as disembodied 
souls, while the true pag^ works with “beings of the water.” The 
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pagM do not discingmsh $o sharply between Catholicism and shaman- 
isric belief, in curing they freely use Catholic and pseudo-Cariiolic 
prayers; riiey make the sign of the cross; and a saint may be in¬ 
cluded among ‘‘companion” spixifs. 

All pages protest with great vigor that they arc good Catholics 
and stanch devotees of their particular patron saint- But in the Ama¬ 
zon Valley, unlike the situation among the Indian populations of 
Peru, Guatemala, and. Mexico, there has not been a thorough fusion 
between Catholicism and the remnants of tlie native religious rices. 
Instead, belief in pag6s and their spirits exists simultaneously with 
Catholicism and the colt of the saints. The two sets of belief, 
shamanism and folk Catholicism, do not oppose each other. Each 
serves a different purpose, The saints protect the general welfare 
of the community, and through the mechanism of vows, they give 
favors and even cure, Shamanism deals with magical influences; it 
cures illness due to malignant supematurals and to witchcraft. 

IV 

Like the beliefs surrouoding the pag6, the series of dangerous 
supernaturals who inhabit the forest and the river, about which people 
in Iti tell, are also mainly of Indian origin. As in shamanism, old 
Indian religious belief has been modified by, and fused with, anal¬ 
ogous European concepts which the Portuguese brought to the 
Amazon. A few people in Iri protest that these spirits and super- 
naturals do not exist, particulariy the upper class, who have heard 
outsiders scoff at such ideas, calling them superstitions and “the 
nonsense of the caboclo." Especially in the presence of dry people, 
the more sophisticated members of the Ica community are ashamed 
and pr e t e nd to laugh at such ideas. But in reality almost everyone in 
Irii, even most of the upper class, retains some credence in these 
dangerous supematurals. When it was reported, for example, that 
the giant snake with luminous eyes had been seen in the river near 
It^ none of tbe upper-class doubters would go out in a canoe at 
night. Par from being old superstitions now discarded, belief in these 
old Indian-European supematurals is alive in Iii today. 
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Many of these powers are related directly to hunting and fishing— 
to the exploicadon of the natural environment. This is true of 
Anhanga,^ a ghost or demon who hunts people in the forest, accord' 
ing to the reports of hunters and rubber gatherers. Anhanga appears 
to them generally as an inhtenbUy a forest fowl, but it may take the 
form of almost any animal. However, since the Anhangd so often 
takes the form of an inhambu, the latter is considered visAgofUO 
(magically malignant), The only difference between the nonnal 
inhambu and the inhambu Anhangi is its actions and the white down 
breast feathers and the red head feathers characteristic of the An- 
hanga. Both Jorge Porto and Juca have met up with Anhanga in 
the form of the inhambu fowL Jorge Porto and some companions 
were camped deep within a forest cutting timber when they heard 
a thin whistle which came nearer. Finally, it seemed to issue from 
right above their heads inside their hut Jorge Porto recognized 
the sound as that of the Anhanga. He sprinkled himself and his 
companions with holy water, frightening the Anhangi away.* 
Juca’s experience was more according to pattern. He had been 
hunting inhambu fowls with unusual success. Each afternoon, after 
working in his garden, he would hunt for a few hours, almost always 
killing a bird or two. One afternoon, however, he saw an inhambu 
Anhangi; before he recognized it. he shot The bird fell on Juca’s 
head, and it was so heavy that he was knocked unconscious. He was 
lucky, he told us, tliat the Anlianga did not ^*steal his shadow, 
which would have made him very ilL Juca gave up hunting. His 
narrow escape thoroughly frightened him, 

Like the inhambu, monkc^, especially the guariba, or howler 
monkey {Alouana caraya)^ are to be feared in the forest The 
guariba is also a bicbo wagento (magically malignant animal). 
Certain guaribas, with the same appearance as any nonnal animal, 


^Aftbangd m lingua gertl and die native Topi language means or 

“shadow.” 

* He did noe explain just why he waa equipped whh holy water, but men do 
often take a bortle of holy water with them on long trips )ust for such coo- 
df^tneies. 
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have powers to “steal a man's shadow" Antonio Dias, a rubber 
gatherer, told of an encounter with a guariba monkey which was 
malignant. One day Antonio heard his name called as he walked 
alone deep in the forest. He turned to see a la^e howler monkey 
advancing upon liim. Antonio fled in panic. Women arc especiaDy 
afraid of die guariba, who they believe will invade their houses to 
rape tliem. Many people believe that such malignant animals are the 
same as the “mother of the animal” (mde de bicho)y a supernatural 
which protects the animals of each species against hunters or fisher¬ 
men who kill too many of them. These mothers punish the hunter 
or fishennan by stealing his shadow. 

The most famous of the forest spirits, however, is the Curapita, a 
small man-like creature whose feet are turned backward. Curupiras 
live deep in the forest, from which their long shrill cries are often 
heard. They are said to be especially fond of rum and tobacco. 
They attract hunters deeper and deeper Into the forest, until they 
are lost and never return. The Curupira can imitate a man’s voice. 
They call out to a rubber gatherer or a hunter who believes the 
voice to be that of a companion and thus Is drawn ofT his path. 
Everyone in Ita knows of the Curupira, but no one in town has 
ever encountered one. In the rural neighborhoods a few men have 
heard them call out in the forest, but no one has actually seen one. 
However, people tell many stories of their grandfathers meedng the 
Curupira face to face. Eneas Ramos told one, as he heard it from his 
grandfather, who was already an old man when Eneas was a youth. 
In those days the lgarap6 Arinoi was bordered by an impenetrable 
forest. It was “a place of Curupiras.’' According to the story, a 
newcomer arrived in the Ita community. Eneas’ grandfather told 
him of the wild game which might be found in the upper reaches 
of the Igarapd Arinoi, and the man decided to go hunting there. He 
went anned with a “cross of holy wax” hung about his neck and a 
supply of holy wax in his ammunition bag. Later the hunter told of 
his encounter. As soon as he beached his canoe on the first night, 
he saw the Curupira. It was a dark creature “no bi^er than a 
child,” and “like a small caboclinho” (that is, like a little Indian). 
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But th« Curupira could noc come close to the hunter, for the holy 
wax repelled him aod kept him it a distance. The Curupira asked 
the man to remove the cross from his neck; and when the hunter 
did so the Curupira closed in. The stranger knocked the Curupira 
to the ground with a hard blow, but with a simple move the Curupira 
threw the hunter so high into the air that his leg was broken when 
he fell. The hunter grabbed his ammunition bag, which contained 
holy wax, and the act saved him. The Curupira was made harmless, 
but he did put the stranger to sleep with a powerful cathiga (bad 
smell). When the man awoke ht was floating downstream in his 
canoe, a magic arrow by his side, From that day forth, the hunter 
was an exccllcnc shot, never missing his target. &nce those times 
the Curupiras have left the Igarapd Arinoi. As men have moved in, 
they have retreated deeper into tlie forest. 

Unlike the Curupira, the giant snake {cobra is sdll seen 

even by Id townspeople. The giant snake is believed to be one of 
the constrictors, a sucuriju or a ^boia^ which has grown larger and 
heavier than normal and has supernatural qualities. A giant snake 
may be or 165 feet in length. It is so large that “the furrows 
which its body leaves as it crawls about become creeks.” Such giant 
snakes are believed to live in the deepest parts of the riwr. Thus 
many people think of them as the boiiina, the giant snake of which 
some pagis have spoken. Sometimes a giant snake appears on the 
surface for everyone to sec. For an entire week during oui 1948 
visit to Ita, no one dared £sh at night because a giant snake had 
appeared on two successive nights in the river just in front of the 
town. Two fishermen had actually seen its great luminous eyes closing 
in upon them as they sat in tlieir canoes. They went to dieir ham¬ 
mocks sick with fright. Giant snakes usually appear on stormy nights 
during the winter, or rainy season, ”Its eyes shine like the spotlights 
on a river steamer.” In fact, people say that sometimes a giant snake 
becomes "an enchanted river boar.” Such a ship was seen several 
times by Antonio Noronha, who was the trapicheiro (public dock- 
man) in Ici for many years. A "cobra pende TUtvio" (giant-snake 
ship) came directly upriver coward the public pier with all lights 
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ablaze, When ic came close ic turned back downstream. Another 
informanr, a rabbet gatherer who was traveling to Ita in a canoe» 
con^rnied Antonio’s statements. He was resting at an old abandoned 
banacac, he explained. He heard the beat of a river boat’s engines- 
TTicn he saw tlie ship approaching the abandoned pier. It was a big 
boat all lighted up, and “a man in red clothes” was standing at die 
steering wheel (probably the Devil). Then suddenly it sailed away 
in the direction from which it had conic. The connection between 
the enchanted ship and the giant snake was never fully explained 
by the people of Ita, but all of them fell that they were manifesta¬ 
tions of the same dangerous power. 

Another dangerous apparition is Matintaperera. While Curuplra 
and Anhang^ inhabit the deep forest and giant snakes are of the 
river, Matintaperera appears in the town itself. It is appropriate, 
therefore, that the beliefs relating to Matintaperera are mainJy 
European in origin. The description of Matintaperera Is much like 
the Old World concept of werewolves. Some say in It4 that Matinta- 
perera is always a woman, but others say that it also appears in male 
form. It Is agreed that a person becomes a Matintaperera through 
his own destiny. Such a person is unaware of his fate at first. But 
then he begins to have nightmares, grows thin, and takes on a yel¬ 
lowish skin color. Matintaperera appears at ni^t in the streets or 
near people’s homes, always accompanied by a coal-black bird which 
is Matintaperera’s pet Some people say that they '‘leave their 
heads at home when they go out” AJl people are afraid of ir because 
it "steals your shadow,” bringing illness and even death. One may 
capture such an apparition, however, by reciting prayers and lock¬ 
ing the door as ^^tinc8pe^c^a approaches. The next moming, the 
person who is Matintaperera will be found seated in human form on 
the doorstep- Or one may attack Matintaperera with switches. The 
next day the person will have welts on his face. One of our friends 
in Iti claims to have captured one by the first method about ten 
years ago- The young woman who appeared on our friend’s door¬ 
step the next moming was arrested and jailed by the police. 

Tlie fresh-water dolphin, which inhabits the Amazon Basin, is 
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caJled the boto; Is also enchanted and is thought to be endowed with 
magical and supernatural powers. The people of the Amazon have 
noted a series of physiological similarities between the dolphin, 
which is a mammalian, and man, and likewise many physiological 
differences between the dolphin and fishes. There are two types 
of botos recognized in Iti—the large wrmelbo (red) and the tucuxij 
a small black one. The btter is considered to be somewhat benev¬ 
olent. It is said to save drowning people by helping tliem ashore, 
and it frightens away die large red bocos when they attack a canoe 
or bathers. Despite the good repucadon of the smaller black boto, 
however, people feel chat it is better to avoid all botos, both red 
and black- They are all creatures with high magical potency. 

In fact, almost the entire body of the boto may be used for some 
magical or medicinal purpose. The skin may be dried in order to 
prepare a fumigation used to treat snake bite or the wound of a sting 
ray- Another treatment consists of grating the teeth or a bone of the 
boto into a powder to be placed inside the snake bite or in the 
wound. A tooth of the dolphin hung around an infant’s neck wiQ 
cure diarrhea. The boto’s ear made into a charm to be ded around 
the wrist of a child will guarantee good hearing. The fat from the 
boto is an important ingredient of a preparation for rheumatism, 
and the meat of the animal is thought to be a specific for leprosy. 
The brain is extremely potent and dangerous. A small piece— 
“enough to fit into the hole of a needle"—placed in a dog's food 
will make the animal an excellent hunter and immune from panema. 
The same amount given to a man will allow the giver to gain control 
over the victim just as a man controls a good hunting dog; but a 
slightly larger portion of the boto’s brain placed in a man’s food 
will drive Wm crazy and cause his brain to wither away. The penis 
and the left eye of the boto may be dried and grated to form a 
powerful aphrodisiac- A powder made of carafuru ’ and the grated 
penis may be spread on a man's penis just before coitus. It is thought 
to cause such a large and continued erection that the woman will 
reach orgasm many times and “almost go crazy over her lover." 
r A wild plant, Arrabidttta sp. A red liquid is extracted from ihc leaves. 
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A man who uses this preparation will be able to have che woman 
whenever he wishes her. The left eye of che boco also may be grated 
into a powder and used as a magical love potion to be placed in a 
woman’s food by a man who desires her. According to many people, 
the socket of the left eye may be dried to be used as a “sighri’ ^ough 
which a man may peer at a girl whom he derires, causing her to 
become impassioned of him.* 

The boco has strong sexual associations in che minds of the people 
of ltd and of other Amazon communities. The animal itself is thought 
to have great sexual potency and magical powers. It is said ^aC 
fishermen have had inccrcoune with boto females which they killed 
on che beach. The sexual organs of the female are strikingly similar 
to those of a woman, and they give a man such intense pleasure, it is 
said, that if his companion does not pull him away he will die in 
continued intercourse. In Iti, however, people think chat the human 
female must be protected from the advances of che male boco. 
Women are thought to be unable to resist a man If they are tempted; 
thus, in che same way chat an unchaperoned girl in Ica often falls 
prey to a human lover, she also cannot resist the male boto. It is 
believed chat che male boco may appear in che form of a handsome 
young man, generally dressed in a white starched suit. He appears 
unannounced in homes to seduce women, especially virgins. &ocne> 
tlmtt he may cake on che likeness of a husband and have sexual 
relations with the wife, who is unaware of the deception. The boto 
male in human form can only be discovered by the fact diac his feet 
are turned backward on the body. In any case, it is impossible for 
women to resist him. But, as women continue sexual relations with 
a boto, they become thin and yellow, and may even die if the rela¬ 
tions are not interrupted. If a girl gives birth to che boco’s child, ic 
must be immediately "returned to its father" (chat is, thrown in the 

^ A rvther Amazon anecdote hinees upon this belief: A young eiw 

dweller Traveling on a large river sreamer fell in lo^ with a young lady aboard. 
Passing the town of ^ntaram. he bought the eye sooVec of a boro and dedded 
CO sgm che youag lady through ie As he arcempc^ to do so, however, she 
moved our range and the burly eapcain stepped into view, The young man 
spent the rest of uie crip evoiding che amorous atceocions of che captam. 
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wacer) so that the boto father will not harm the mother.® Numerous 
cases of illegitimate children have been chafed to the boto in the 
Amazon region. 

Juca told us of a Mend’s wife who was seduced by a boto. The 
friend, who lived In a rural neighborhood near Ica, was accustomed 
to fish at night. One night while he was away a liandsonic stranger 
came to his house and seduced his wife. The stranger returned night 
after night. The husband was not suspicious, but then he noticed 
that his wife was becoming overtired, and that her color was a 
sickly yellow- Then he began to notice that each night as he went 
off in his canoe to fish, a boto followed him for a distance, surfacing 
frequently and then suddenly disappearing. The husband became 
suspicious, and one night he returned early arid rushed to his house. 
As he entered, he thought he saw a man running to the water's edge 
making a snorting noise as the boto does. The next night, when the 
boto followed him he shot at it He saw a red stain of blood on the 
surfiice and he was sore he had killed the boto. The wife began 
at once to gain weight and to lose her yellow cobr; but the poor 
husband, Juca related, became ill with a fever and died a shore time 
afrerward, bewitched by the boto lover of his wife. 

Several instances of boto men seducing, or attempting to seduce, 
vhgins have taken place in lea. Raimundo Dias told us how a boto 
man seduced his sister who died a few years ago. They lived at the 
time in a hut near the river- For several nights the whole family 
heard a strange whistling, as if some one were calling. One evening 
his sister began to sing a strange, unintelligible song. They rushed 
to her room. She was nude, and struggled violently witli them in an 
attempt to jump into the water. Raimundo saw the flash of a white 
figure as it entered the water and then he heard a boto snort out in 
the river. Raimundo’s father rubbed the girl’s body with garlic, a 
substance offeosive to all botos, and she became calm. People believe 

^ There were ao local cases of in/antidde for this reason kno^'n by ouc Tti 
iafonnaaB. boc several cases have occarred io the lower Amazon region zn the 
last decade. One well known case reached the eenrts b Beldm. Both the pagi. 
who had advised the mother to kill her child, and the mother were charged 
with murder. 
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that the boco men want to lake women with them to the deprtis, 
and this seems to have been the case with Raimimdo^s sister. She 
could not be saved, however, for she had lived with her boto lover 
too long, and she died soon after he left her.“ 

The boto is especially attracted by a menstruating woman. 
Women therefore should not travel by canoe in this condition. If 
they do, boto males will follow and try to upset their canoe. Som^ 
times women need not even be menstruating to atiracc them. A 
woman should never look ac the botos when they surface near a 
canoe in which they are traveling- If she does, the boco will try to 
take her away. Only by sticking a knife into the bottom of the 
canoe, cutting the water with a large cutlass, or nibbing the stem 
of the canoe with garlic or garlic vine will the boco males be forced 
to leave the canoe alone. Ocher people add chat the boto cannot 
stand the smell of pepper. In lea people who live on the edge of 
the river sometimes burn garlic and pepper when women in the 
house are menstruating, to keep away male botos. The boto, more 
chan any ocher animal, is '^enchanted," and the male is a dangerous 
sexual competitor to man. At each great fesdval, some people say, 
two or three boco men attend, dancing with the girls and finally 
seducing them. 


V 

To the visitor the people of Ica seem unusually preoccupied with 
disease and with the dangers of pregnancy, childbirth, and ocher 
physiological processes. They spend a la^e proportion of their in¬ 
comes on patent medicines such as Saide 4a Mulher (a preparation 
TO ease the pains of menstruation). Carter’s Little Laver Fills, and 
other concoctions which may be found in almost any store or trad¬ 
ing post Everyone knows a long list of herbal remedies, arid in¬ 
numerable folk methods of treating disease. In any long conversation 
with a person from It^ the subject of disease and of cures and 


w If a girl sticks her boco lover with a pia, he will become diseiichacted, 
renuiiung a hunuA ouJe and never rerarniog ro his boco form. 
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remedies is almost ccrcain to come up. In our norebooks we wrote 
down hundreds of local specifics, numerous methods of treating the 
«ck, and many ways to avoid catching disease. Unol a decade ago 
Iti (and most other Amazon rural areas) lacked scientific medical 
assistance almost complerely. From time to time a physician from 
Bel^m stopped over in the town, attending patients and dispensing 
medicines. On occasion a njalc practical nurse was in attendance at 
the heeith post wliich was maintained for short periods by the state 
government. Until 1W2, when the SESP stationed a phy^cian in Iti 
and provided him with up-to-dace pharmaceuticals, the people of lea 
depended almost entirely upon patent medicines, household reme¬ 
dies, herbal specifics, and dielr own folk practitioners for prouction 
against disease and physical accidents, With dieir poor dice, with¬ 
out adequate public-health facilities or medical assistance, without a 
scientific knowledge of the transmission of disease, and living in an 
environment whl^ is amenable to disease, the people of ltd have 
always suffered from ill health. It is no wonder that they are pre¬ 
occupied with the subject. 

The concept of disease held by the people of Iti is, in a sense, 
dual in nature. They believe in natural causes, and are often quite 
willing to accept a physician’s explanation of the cause of illness; 
but they also believe t^t disease is caused by the dangerous forest 
or water spirits, or is even the result of punishment by a saint. Their 
own folk medicine reflects this dual concept The pagd cures by 
magical means, by removing an extrusive panicle with the help of 
his friendly spirits; but he also advises special diets and herbal medi¬ 
cines. Similarly, though people pray to their patron saints asking 
for their intervention in a cure, they also cake patent medicines and 
local remedies. Many of the ltd beliefs regarding the treatment of 
disease have a sound basis in observed fact, but others are based on 
supernatural and magical concepts. Some of the methods of treat¬ 
ment and medicines used by ltd people and by local practinoners 
are at least sdendfically well grounded; but many others are actually 
harmful to the patient. Still, whether good or bad in the light of 
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modem scientific medicine, the people have been able to survive 
in the Amazon environment for several centuries. 

Birth is a dangerous process. Although stacisdes are nor available 
for the number of women who die during childbirth or for die 
number of stillborn children, numerous cases of deaths in childbirth 
were related to us. Almost all women cold of losing children at birch 
and of abortions. 

In Ica most birtlis are aircndcd by a enrhsa (or parterra)^ as mid- 
wives arc called- There arc four professional midwves in town and 
but half a dozen others in tlic rural neighborhoods. These old women, 
who attend at the birch and who generally remain in riic home 
caring for the mother and child for eight days, cha^e on the average 
$2.50 (cr. 150) for the first child and as little as $1.00 (cr. $20) for 
the succeeding births. During these days the midwife is fed, of 
course, and the husband is obliged to send a canoe co fetch her and 
later to return her co her home. Most midwives arc old widows, 
such as Dona Joaquina Costa, who have had several children of 
their own and who live in the home of a relative during rhe shore 
periods when they are without a client. Most of these midwives are 
also gifted with powers to “bless,” and they know numerous prayers 
which are used like incantations co aid their clients. M^d^^’}vc$ also 
advise their clients during pregnancy and on feminine hygiene dur¬ 
ing menstruation. 

Women do not like co discuss mcnstniadon, but the old mid- 
wives are remarkable repositories of knowledge about mensiruadon 
and ocher aspects of feminine hygiene. It was mainly from them 
chat we learned about these aspects of Iti life. Men considered 
women to be unclean during menscruadon, and sex reladons during 
such days are considered dangerous co die health of the man.^^ 
Women are told not co take baths nor co wash their hair while 
menstruating, and they should avoid eating acid fruits such as or¬ 
anges, lemons, and mangos. Above all, they should avoid streams 

**Soine men bclure chat they may conoacc ^oorrhea ^during incercoorse 
with a menscnucing woman. 
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uid riven for fear of the carvara, a spider-like arthropod living 
near the water's edge. The smell of menstrual blood irritates the 
csTuara, several midwives explained, which shoots the woman with 
invisible arrows as she passes. She will have paiofully swollen legs 
and arms as a result. Morena Porto was once hit by the cffmara 
during her menstruation, and she told us of the treatment which the 
midwife prescribed. She was told to mb herself with an ointment 
made of the leaves of several trees mixed with the oil from the nut 
of the araticu and andnobA. The midwife also “blessed" her (that Is, 
touched her head while uttering a prayer) to drive the cerruaxA 
away. Women also ask the midwife for herbal remedies against 
severe colic during menstruation and against excessive fiow or ab¬ 
normal suspension of the menses. For the laacr, among other spe¬ 
cifics, Dona Joa<^ulna prescribes a brew made of ab%cui roots,“ tlie 
pulp of a gourd,“ and coffee leaves to be taken twice a day, Some 
midwives also know methods of anii<onception and methods of 
producing abortion, but most people feel chat midwives are seldom 
successful at either. One of them told us that she knew a prayer 
which would ataihar (block) a woman. She had used this prayer 
for a woman who lived on the Igarape Irspercira. The woman had 
had three twin births and did not want to conceive again. This mid¬ 
wife also prescribed teas made cut of carapaiiauba bark (Apochtde^ 

green anands (wild pineapple), the pulp of the gourd, and 
quinine bark to induce abortion in case her patient conceived in 
spite of her prayer. 

Most midwives claim that they can predict whether a pregnant 
woman is carrying a male or female child. One of the four who live 
in Che town of Iti told us that she could tell the sex of the child by 
the way the pregnant woman walked. “If she puts her left foot 
forM'ard first as a woman does, then it is a girl, but if she starts on 
her right foot as a man does it is a boy." All midwives warn the 

Meoisperrraceis jp, 

gourd known as buebmba (LufA opfrculBa). The pulp ef the fraic 
is Slid to contsia a strong dlrdoid. See Paul L« Comce, AmawToe BruUfira: 
Arvortf e Phraas Uttis (Sao Paulo, 1947), p. 8i. 

This bilk is also said co contain a ssoag alkaloid. Ibid^ ^ 123. 
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expecrant mother and her husband (if they do not already know) 
not CO couch the meat and the fish caught by others. They might 
cause the hunter or the fisher to have panema. She tells the pregnant 
woman ro be careful in church, for the smell of incense will cause 
her to faint.Pregnant women should not eat a “rwin” banana 
(chat is, cwo fruits joined) for fear chat tlic birth will result in twins. 
During pregnancy, however, women may continue to work pre¬ 
paring farinha and even carrying heavy cans of water from the 
river. Except for the few restrictions and dangers mentioned above, 
pr^ancy is considered a relatively healthy period. 

As soon as the woman feels birch pains, her husband calls the 
midwife. When the midwife lives a considerable distance away, she 
often comes early to wait for the birth- Some women prefer to give 
birch in the hammock. They take a semi-sitting position with tiieir 
legs dropped over the side. Often the midwife, or even the husband, 
supports the woman under her shoulders as she sits in the hammock, 
which is split underneath so chac the midwife can secure the child 
from below as it is born. Most midwives, however, do not like their 
padencs to use the hammock. They prefer a pallet prepared on the 
floor out of straw mats and sheets. Women have more support, they 
say, para dot o puxo (to give the pull), or to exert force at each 
contraction. As the birth pains come, the midwife massages the 
woman's abdomen and her thighs and makes her ilex her legs. If the 
birth is difficult, she gives her teas and garrafadas (that is, prepara¬ 
tions made out of various herbs, barks, and roots generally soaked 
in rum). During one difficult birth, Dona Joaquina spread a beaten 
eg^ nnxed with sugar over the woman's abdomen and gave the 
woman the same mixture internally to give her strength. Sbe uses 
a mixture of several palm oils with the leaves of wild plants as an 
ointment to relieve the birch pains. 

prayers and incantations are also used by the midwife to help 
a woman through a difficult birth. As soon as the child is bom, the 
midwife cuts the umbilical cord ‘'three fingers away from the child 

IB Fainting in d^urch can therefore be quite embattasring, eapedally for aa 
unmanied girl. 
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and three fingers away from the mother” and ties it with a string. 
She anoints the ends of the cord with an oil of palm and mbs the 
child’s navel with tobacco juice. Formerly the infant was not bathed 
at this dme for fear of the ^Illness of the seventh day” (infection 
of the umbilical cord). Now it may be bathed in warm water. If a 
child is bom “asleep’' (seeming to be dead), the midwife takes some 
olive oil or any palm oil on her fingers and spreads it over the 
infant’s throat and chest. Then, with a rattle or any two pieces of 
metal, she makes a noise to ‘‘awaken" the child. To cause the 
placenta to drop Dona Juaquina blows into the mouth of a bottle. 
Most mothen are wrapped with a long sheet just after the birth 
*'to hold them in place,” and to prevent mSe de corpo (prolapse of 
the uterus). 

Following the birth there is a long period of convalescence dur* 
ing which the mother must respect numerous posc-oatal taboos. 
The convalescence differs in length, depending upon the sex of the 
child. It should be forty-five days for a male child and forty-two for 
a female. During the first eight days of this period most midwives 
advise their padents to remain in the hammock and, if possible, in 
a dark room. The remaining days should be spent at home avoiding 
heavy duties, if possible, and observing many dietary restrictions. 
During the first eight days, for example, she may eat chicken but not 
the variety with black 1^ and no feathers on is neck, which is 
common in Ica. She may eat a porridge made of rice fiour and of 
manioc fiour^ and the large plantain, if it is well cooked, Is not 
hairofuL The mother should take mainly teas made from various 
medicinal herbs to drink. Even after the first eight days the mother 
must avoid certain foods which are felt to be strong or harmful, 
such as ^gs, perk, citric fruits, beans, fish without scales, and 
most game. The meat of animals which arc reproducers is con¬ 
sidered harmful, especially those which might have been in rut when 
they were killed. But veal and the meat of castrated animals is con¬ 
sidered less strong and not dangerous. During the entire period of 
convalescence women should not bathe In the river. After fifteen 
days or so, she is allowed to wash herself in a basin of water, but 
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if she were ro bithe in the river before the entire convalescence 
were over, she would be thought to be in danger of being impr^- 
nated by sn electric eel or a la^e constrictor. 

Some midwives advise husbands to observe eight days of con¬ 
valescence after their wives give birth. During this time the father 
should not perform heavy work. He might cause the child to have 
“body aches," according to the midwives. But few men believe that 
this very modified form of couvade is really necessary, and few 
observe it 

Childbitths attended by midwives arc not particularly clean or 
saoitaiy. Recently, the physician of the pubHc-healch service has 
been able to persuade at least chose midwives who live in town 
itself to come to the health pose for some instruction in elementary 
hygiene. He has asked them to boil water and to have the sheets, 
towels, and the abdominal binding of the mothers sterilized and to 
boU their scissors before using them. These new ideas, if the mid- 
wives in town may be believed, have been adopted. The healrfi 
service has given each midwife a small handbag equipped with 
surgical sdsson, gauze, adhesive cape, mercurochrome, and surgical 
thread. They are asked ro report all births to the physician for pur¬ 
poses of vital statistics. One old midwife rebelled against these ideas. 
She was horrified when the physician suggested that a mother be 
given orange juice and ^gs before the end of her forty-two days 
of convalescence, and she condnues co follow the traditional con¬ 
cepts and methods. But the other midwives seem co be proud of the 
recognition given them. Recently they have called the physician 
more frequently to aid them with difiiculc births. 

As in childbirth, most cases of illness or accident in Ica are created 
by native practitioners and by traditional methods of folk medicine. 
There is a large dally attendance at the health pose established in 
1942 by the SESP where the physician now offers consultations 
each morning. Townspeople are getting the habit of going to the 
post whenever they are ill and even request the physician co come 
CO their homes in the case of an accident or of grave sickness. 
People from the rural discriccs, even beyond the area included in 
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the lea corumunity, come to the health post for consultation. There 
is no charge /ox the physician’s services or for the medicines he 
dispenses; but, since the physician’s primary function in the com¬ 
munity is that of a public-heaJth officer, and since he has two other 
towns in his district, he has relatively little time to give to medical 
assistance. Furthermore, despite the line of people waiting each 
morning for consultation at the health post, the SESP cannot reach 
the entire urban and rural population in this enormous district. Nor 
are the majority of the people in this area accustomed as yet to 
seeking medical care. Despite the presence of the physician and 
despite his growing importance, people still seek out their pages or 
their benzideiras (literally, “a blesser,” but used to mean "one who 
blesses") and rezadeircu (literally, “a prayer," one who prays) for 
creacment of illness. 

These practitioners, the blessers and the prayers, may be of either 
sex, but most of them are women. Like the pagi, they generally 
have some especially endowed power to cure. Their powers, how¬ 
ever, manifest themselves in a milder form than those of the page. 
Such power is evident in successful diagnosis of illness and in suc¬ 
cessful treatments. Their treatments consist both of prayers, used os 
incantations, and of herbal medicines. Their prayeis, which they 
know by memory and which most of them keep secret, are specifics 
for headaches, colds, diarrhea, fevers, and other common diseases 
and ailments. Such prayers only have power for the particular 
practitioner who uses them. A few blessen are specialists. One of 
them is famous for the cure of snake bite. But most of them have 
an extensive knowledge of herbal remedies, and even numerous 
patent medicines available at the local stores, which will cure a large 
variety of diseases. In the town of Id, there are at least a dozen of 
these pracodoners. and there Is always at least one in each rural 
neighborhood. 

Many of the medicines prescribed by the blessers and prayers 
are common household remedies which may be applied by anyone 
with the knowledge. Women more frequently than men know the 
names and the uses of these plants. “Men always ask their wives," 
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one man answered when we asked him to Mplain the medicinal value 
of a plant. In the back yard of almost any Iti home, a flat box sec 
on stilts, called a jirau^ may be seen in which a series of planes are 
growing. These plants, sometimes mistaken for decorative flowers, 
are medicinal herbs—in a sense the family medicine chest—which 
have been planted or transplanted to be handy in the case of need. 
In addition, in almost every lea household there arc bottles of medi¬ 
cines prepared from roots and barks of native trees soaked in rum. 
People also keep a sack of their favorite herbs, barks, and roots 
handy in the house. Others may even be purchased at the local scores 
and trading posts. There are the urubu cad (Aristolcchia trilcbata) 
leaves, peppermint leaves, japenut brancahtik {Eupatorium ayapttna)^ 
locust-tree bark, praeaxi bark {Fentactethra filamantosa), the sap of 
die caxinguba tree (Fievs)^ avocado-tree leaves, manjericac (Oci- 
rmem minimuM) leaves, and licerally hundreds of other plants, 
barks, and roots known to have medicinal properties. These medi¬ 
cines are used in a variety of combinations, depending freiquently 
upon the training of the practitioner who prescribes it. In general, 
however, they are prepared and used as hoc teas, as infusions mixed 
with rum, as medicines, as suadorec (to bring on perspiranon), as 
fumigations (to produce smoke which is thought to be curative), 
or as baths. Others are taken as conics, and still others to produce 
vomiting and as purgatives. 

An 1^ blesser is able to prescribe literally hundreds of detailed 
recipes for these preparations. The leaves of the aromatic manjericao 
plant are used to make a tea to treat a common cold or a cough. 
The juice from the bark of the praeaxi tree mixed with a little water, 
passed through a piece of cloth, and left out at night to catch the 
dew is a strong emetic which is used to treat intestinal worms. To 
prepare one strong purgative ‘hake nine seeds from the piaoseiro tree 
{Jatropha evreas)^ cot them in half, throw away the skin around 
the seeds, crush one-half of each seed, and extract the juice which 
should be taken with a small cup of coffee.” For sore eyes “grate 
the root of japui and mix it wi^ maternal milk—or, if this is not 
available, with the white of an egg to be placed over the eyes.” 
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Rheumatism may be treated with “a hot bath made of sugar-cane 
stalks or of manjericao leaves which have been left to soak in the 
sun for three days and to catch the dew rfirce nights.” Whooping 
cough is treated “with attirid leaves mixed with a few drops of 
kerosene.” “Lizard fat mixed with a liquid formed by soaking com 
cobs, orange and lime leaves end dried sabugvdrc flowers (54w- 
htictis nigra) in water” is a remedy for measles. All of these teas, 
enietics, purgatives, and baths in general require a convalescence 
during which one must avoid certain foods, exposure to sun or 
min, and performance of heavy work- After taking the purgative of 
piaoseiro described above, one may not eat flsh for two days nor 
should one be exposed to rain, sun, or dew. After any putative 
the patient should avoid looking at any green foliage until after the 
first bowel movement. After most remedial baths, purgatives, and 
emetics, chose foods classified as strong must be avoided. So in¬ 
trenched is tlic idea in Ici chat every medicine must have its rules 
of convalescence chat the physician there has found it very difficult 
to persuade his clients that the medicines he dispenses need not 
involve special diets, rest, and other taboos. 

Not all of these medicines ate sped fins for disease, but many of 
them may be taken as preventives, or to give strength to the indi¬ 
vidual for particular purposes. Women take baths into which they 
mix the cummi bean in order to make their husbands jealous. A 
preparation made from the ymaparanga root will give good luck 
in business. There are also infusions taken co avoid the bad effects 
of the “evil eye” and co drive away the vampire bat, A hot bath 
of the house of a cuphn (termites) mixed with sweet herbs from 
the forest is a preventive against witchcraft. Other teas and herbal 
medicine are taken to protect women during their long post-natal 
lying-in period and to prevent children from catching childhood 
diseases. There are several aphrodisiacs, such as the root or the bark 

A spiny plane wicK long leaves which grows on the low banks of the river 
{Macbaernan bwmm). 

The tonka bean, Covmoroime odorata Aubl. 
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of th® warapuajui tree ** mixed with rum or a powder made of the 
dried penis of the coati taken in water. In adcUcioQ to mtemaJ 
medicine there are plasten and methods of creatmencs. Yaws and 
tropical ulcers are treated, for example, by placing a plaster made 
of a baked lemon mixed with rust scraped from iron over an open 
sore. The milk of apui plant {Gutttferae) mixed with black pepper 
forms a plaster for any sore ami or leg. Ulcers from syphilis are 
cured by salve made of silver nitrate (secured in the local store) 
and the white of an egg, or a piece of copper may be placed over 
the ulcer and tightly bound next to 11 

Numerous formulas are also known for fumigations. People 
fumigate to cure a disease, to prevent caccliing a prevalent disease, 
CO drive away assusxamento (fright), to free individuals and objects 
of panema, and even simply to bring happiness into the house. A 
few traditional housewives “fumigate their homes each week-’* Dona 
Branquinha, the schoolteacher, does so each Saturday, and Dona 
Felicia Marajd, also an upper-class housewife, fumigates her house 
every Friday. They vary the formula according to the purpose. A 
formula for prevention of any disease which is epidemic is "'the 
nest of [a certain] bee mixed wih the seed of Oxi and the dried 
leaves of the p/rrapard tree.'* This mixture is burned in a broken 
ceramic bowl. The fumigations, according to several people, should 
always begin at the front of the house, progressing room by room 
back to the kitchen, and afterward the ashes should be thrown in 
the direction of the setting sun. Fumigation is not as much used 
nowadays in Ira as it was in the past. Many people use it only for 
treatment of panema, but many formulas are known, and fumiga¬ 
tion remains a cradicional method of lei folk medicine. Amulets and 
charms with powers to cure and to protect arc also included in this 
body of belief. Almcfadas (liceraJIy, “pillows”) are formed by 
placing various formulas and objects in a small sack to wear around 

leThis tK« is called iotu^ba (Bigneniaceae) outside Amssonaa, and its batk 
is widel)' used threughour rural Bxaiil as aa aphrodisiac cc a *‘nerve” tonic. 

**The coati. an aoiin^ resembling the raccoon, '‘oever has a soA penis,” 
people explain. 
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the neck. A "pillow" of jacuratH *® feathers will protect children 
from illness, and the teeth of the alligator or the fresh-water dolphin 
protect children from the evil eye and from diarrhea. A bracelet 
made of the ‘Tean of Our Lady" (small red and black seeds of a 
tree) protects a child against animals which might steal its shadow, 
against diarrhea caused by teething, and other evils. This body of 
belief involving disease, misfortune, accidents, and magical danger 
is very vast indeed in Iti, The native practitioners—the pagds, mid¬ 
wives, blessers, and prayers—have a wider range of knowledge than 
die bynian, and they lave personal capacity to cure which is mani¬ 
fest in the power of their prayers. But all people in Ira (especially 
women) have a wide knowledge of their folk medicine. The pr^ 
occupation with medicines is a never ending interest to the people 
of Iri. It is an aspect of Jife empha^d in their culture. 

VI 

The world view of the people of Iti and other Amazon com¬ 
munities is in process of transidoo. The change from a magical folk 
to one which possesses a modem scientiiic view of the world is one 
that took place some time ago in many centers of Western civiliza¬ 
tion. It is still taking place in many out-of-the-way regions of the 
Western World. The process has reached a point in lei equivalent 
to that reached in most Western commanicies many years ago. But 
the change which is occurring in Id, while essentially the same, 
diiTers profoundly in many respects. With modem communications 
and with the technology which we have nowadays at our command, 
the process of change in Id is more rapid and more drastic. It does not 
occur gradually. Id children are accustomed to seeing airplanes as 
they f\y overhead and as they land once each week on the Amazon 
River bringing mail, cargo, and passengers. They do not, however, 
know automobiles, and they ask what automobiles look like and 
how they run. The physician in Ira uses penicilliii to treat syphilis, 
pneumonia, and other illnesses rather than lizard fat, roots, and 
ae A variety of the )ac6 (Ptwlops & large forest fowl. 
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leaves from plants, and he cures without the added help of prayers 
and incantations. From a concept that malaria Is caused by taking 
a bath or drinking stagnant water, the people of Ita are suddenty 
told that the disease is transmitted by the anopheles mosquito and 
that their homes muse be sprayed with DDT. A padent may be 
treated one day with a strong purgative made of barks and roots of 
the forest and the next day with a sulfa compound or with peni> 
cillin, In ltd medieval and aboriginal methods and concepts arc re¬ 
placed at once by the most recent rwenderh century methods and 
concepts. They did not and will not experience tlie gradual growth 
of modem science. 

The people of Ita, like human beings everywhere, are quick to 
recognize the advantages of such efficient and productive methods 
and inscnimcnts. They are delighted, for example, with the resales 
of DDT. Not only has malaria almost disappeared in the town itself 
but the periodic spraying with DDT has cleared their homes of other 
insects. It is a pleasure nowadays to sit outside in (he early evening. 
They are quick to realize that penicillin is a more elTecdve medicinal 
than their own “home remedies.” But they are slower to accept the 
soendhe concepts whieh lie behind the spraying of their houses 
and other innovations. 

A new element which is introduced into a culture does not im¬ 
mediately replace the older element. New methods and new ideas 
must be integrated into the matrix of the preexisring culture, and 
in the process the culture and the view of the world of the people 
arc modified. New methods may be imposed from outside, but the 
change is never complete until the new methods are integrated into 
the conceptual sclicme of the people concerned. The mayor of an 
Amazon town, for example, explained to a public-health officer that 
he would cooperate in ie drainage work, the medication program 
for malaria, and in spraying with DDT "because it is my obligadon 
to do what our government orders.” But he assured the doctor that 
"malaria comes from drinking stagnant water.” People in Ita listened 
to the physician and the visiting nurse attentively when they ex¬ 
plained that their children caught hookworm from the earth through 
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walking without shoes and playing in the dirt. They accepted the 
physician's vennifuge to rid their children temporarily of chc worms 
but they did nothing to correct the cause of infecdon. As one woman 
said just after the physician’s lecture, “My grandson has worms 
because he cats too much condensed milk” (of a highly sweetened 
variety); others insisted that hookworms resulted from eadng foods 
which are “strong” or even from fright caused by forest animals. 

Tl^cre is an often repeated saying in Brazil; “Believe in the Virgin 
and run”; in. other words, one should not rely upon faith alone. 
People in Id follow this old adage. Some have accepted the new 
scientific ideas coming from chc outside, but at the same time they 
fear to give up their tradidonal beliefs and practices. Many continue 
to have more faith in their native practitioners and mediciucs than 
in the physician, in a crisis they will “give him a try.” Mariano 
Gomes, for example, who was the secretary to the municipal gov¬ 
ernment a few years ago, boasted a secondary edueanoo. He was 
one of the most prominent supporters of the health pose and of the 
benefits of modem medical science. But when Mariano became very 
ill, he went both to the physician at the health post and to As- 
cendino, a pagi, for treatment. The pagd came secretly to Id to 
diagnose his illness. He said that Mariano was sick because of witch¬ 
craft, which “the doctor does not know how to cure." Cases of 
people with apparent faith in science resorting to magical procedures 
are exceedingly frequent. And most people in Id seek help from 
their herbal remedies, from their native practitioners, and from the 
supemacural before they turn to science. One of the most frequent 
complaints of physicians practicing in the Amazon region is the 
state of their pacicocs when they finally seek their help. They are 
dehydrated from the use of strong purges and from violent vomit¬ 
ing. They have been given numerous herbal remedies and they have 
lost strength from rigorous diets. For most people, for reasons of 
economics, distance from medical facilities, or, simply, lack of faith 
in science, modern medicine is a last resort. 

Between the two systems, between folk traditions and science, 
there are bound co be confiicts. The doctors, aware of the clash 
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becween die two systems, have driven the pages out of town to 
practice secretly in isolated rural areas. Without understanding the 
local concepts of dangerous foods and the necessity for convale^ 
cence after any medicine, physicians are irritated when their patients 
refuse to take citrus fruits, eggs, and othec '^strong” foods and refuse 
to give them to their children. The people are worried, even angry, 
when the physicians laugh at their superstitions and when they ad¬ 
vise women to break their post-natal taboos exposing them to illness 
and supernatural dangers. The doctors do not always know of 
pancma or of ettruara, for example, and if they do learn of these 
concepts they are apt to thrust them aside as the ignorance of back¬ 
ward people. Engineers are angry when their Ita labor force refuses 
to work on August 1st and August 24th, unaware that these are 
believed to be diofcziagcs (days bringing bad luck). By knowing 
the folk beliefs of the people with whom they are working, the 
physician, the engineer, or anyone bringing new ideas and mediods 
into a folk society would be able to avoid many conflicts, With 
such knowledge, many new concepts may be explained in terms 
understandable to the people, and many old customs and beliefs may 
be replaced with greater ease. 

Not undl scientifle theories of causation are integrated into the 
world view of a people will such new methods, techniques, and 
concepts based on science be fully accepted. Some procedures may 
be accepted as practical mechanically, especially when they are forced 
upon a people from the outside. People may enjoy greater benefles 
from these innovations, but until they understand for themselves the 
bass for such acrivines it is doubtful whether they will continue to 
make use of them once outside pressure is removed. In Ita the people 
are happy to have sanitary privies, periodic spraying with DDT, 
vaccination, and other facilities. But at this point it is doubtful 
whether they would even contemplate attempting to continue such 
services by themselves if the health service were disconrinued. A 
public-health campaign must therefore include a program of health 
education which aims to modify the entrenched traditional beliefs 
in the causes and treatment of disease as well as teaches the necesicy 
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and benefits derived from maintaining public-health facilities, The 
belicft conceroing health and disease held by the people of lii are 
part of th«r view of the world, which includes the colt of the 
saints, their bcHef in forest and water spirits, their faith in pagds 
and the midwives, their dependency on prayers and incantation^ 
and their knowledge of herbal folk remedies. These n^any beliefs 
and practices fuse magic with empirical knowledge. It is still funda¬ 
mentally a magical view of the world, even though sdentific knowl¬ 
edge is encroaching upon magic with incrcaring velocity. 




g A COMMUNITY IN AN 

UNDER DEVELOPED AREA 


Improvement of sodal and economic conditions in the so-caUed 
under-developed areas of the world will call for die cooperation of 
a wide variety of specialists and for knowledge drawn from the 
whole range of modern science. Engbeers, public-health officers, 
nurses, agronomists, educators, and other experts in appUed sciences 
must be called upon- Studies and surveys will be necessary by «on- 
omists, political scientists, sociologists, geographers, and specialists 
in ocher fields of the social sciences and the humanities. The jntneate 
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problems involved cannot be solved by any single scientific discipline. 
Like other fields of knowledge, anchwpology has an important con¬ 
tribution to make. It offers no panacea, but it has a pojnc of view 
and a body of knowledge regarding human behavior which will be 
helpful to all those responsible in one way or another for programs 
of economic development and technical assistance. 

Throughout this book a number of suggestions have been made 
that should be useful to administrators and technicians dealing with 
rural communities in the Amazon Valley. Yet some of the more 
imporunt contributions of anthropology have not been made ex¬ 
plicit. This book has dealt with the culture of Iti, and the most 
important contribution that anthropology can offer to programs of 
technical assistance is the anthropological concept of culture. “By 
culture,” Clyde Khjckhohn has written, “anchropolo^ means the 
total way of life of a people, the social legacy the individual acquires 
from his group. Or culture may be regarded as that part of the 
environment that is the creation of man.” ‘ The culture of ltd, like 
all human cultures, includes economic and religious institutions, the 
customs, habitual behavior, and attitudes of the inhabitants, and, in 
fact, all of those lifeways which they have learned as menjbers of 
their society and which they transmit to their children. 

The anthropological concept of culture has several important im¬ 
plications, Above all, 'The concept of culture carries a legitimate 
note of hope to troubled men.”* If the technological backwardness 
and the human misery of certain regions of the earth were due to 
the biological heredity of the people who inhabit them or to im¬ 
mutable barriers in climate, then planned programs to change such 
conditions would be doomed to failure. But since die primary reasons 
for technological backwardness and low standards of living are 
clearly soda! and cultural, programs of social and economic changes 
can be planned and realized, even chough they may involve complex 
questions of national or international economics and politics. Again, 
quoting Kluckhohn, “It is men who change their cultures, even if 

* Clyde KJuckholm, Mhror for Mm (New York, I94V). p. 17. 

* p 44. 
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. . . during most of past history . . . they have been acting as 
inscrumcncs of cultural processes of which they were largely un¬ 
aware/' * 

From study of a variety of human cultures, the anihropolo^c 
has gained “a cross-culcui^ frame of reference." He has become 
aware of the force of esich culture to determine individual and group 
behavior, of the wide range of cultural values, and of the different 
response in each culture to analogous human situations. Many of the 
people who participate either in planning or directly in the opera¬ 
tions of tcchnicahassistanee programs in distant lands have pre¬ 
viously lived and worked only witliin the confines of their own 
culture. Therefore rhey often accept the basic assumptions of their 
own culture as if these were universal. They often expect people 
of other cultures to react as they do in any given situation and to 
have the same incentives and values. They arc often unaware of the 
behavior expected of them by foreign cultures. The “cross-cultural 
frame of reference" of the anthropologist tends to create an aware¬ 
ness of cultural differences and tends to free the planner of echno- 
cenirism. 

A study of a variety of cultures also shows that in many respects 
all human cultures are similar. Everywhere mankind has the same 
biological necessities and functions. Each human culture has a dif¬ 
ferent way of handling the same universal life experience—birth, 
infant care, education, courting, mating, procreacbn, illness, old 
age, and even death. All cultures have methods of ensuring at least 
minimal conditions of survival: they provide food and shelter, some 
means of defense, mechanisms of social control and ocher absolute 
necessities of the individual and the group. Thus each human colture 
has an economic system, rules for regulating social relations, the 
family in one form or another, recreation, and a religion. Although 
cultures differ in content and emphasis, all conform to a basic plan 
determined by the universal similarity and needs of all men. The 
culture of Ic4 differs from that of small communiaes in Africa, Asia, 
India, Oceania, and the Middle East; yet Ita culture shares basic 

p, 43- 
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coltur&I processes and problems with other peasant culcuies through* 
out the world. A thorough aod objective study 0 / one or more 
cultures will help in an understanding of a new human scene In 
which one may need co Jive and work. 

Finally, one of the important contributions which anthropology 
offers technical*3ssistance programs derives from its research meth¬ 
ods and from its traditional subject of research. One of the main 
strengths of social anriuropology as a sdendde discipline lies in the 
ipDinace and detailed knowledge which the field investigator gains 
of ^e limited population group of his study. Since his held methods 
include detailed personal observations of daily life, pardclpadon in 
the society being studied, and lengthy and repeated interviews with 
a wide selection of individuals, his unit of research has generally been 
limited in size. With few cxccpcions, anthropobgists have carried 
out their held research among groups of one or two thousand people. 
Classically they have studied primitive bands and villages. This tvas 
true of the writer’s studies among Brazilian tribal Indians. The total 
tribal group numbered no more chan two thousand people, and 
although cercflin villages were studied more intensively than others 
h was possible co verify observations through hrschaad acquaintance 
with most of die villages in the tribal group,* To cite another case, 
Raymond Firth's studies of the Polynesian Island of Tikopia, which 
are models of anthropological research technique, involved only 
thirteen hundred people concencraccd in a few square miles.' Social 
anthropology might almost be defined as '*a science of the small 
community.” 

Studies in these small communities have contributed much to our 
knowledge of the nature of culture. In his studies of small tribal 
groups, the anthropologist was required to be a student of tribal 
economics, history, social and political structure, religion, literature, 
and language. As a result, he has learned to see the culture in ques* 

* Charles Wagi^ and Edoardo Galvao, T?9t Terutehard fndim of Sroiil. 

* Raymond Finfi, We, the Tikopue (London, I9J6), and A Primitive Poly- 
ndsian Economy (Londoo. 1939). In his EUmenu of Social Qrganiiarion (Lon* 
don. 19SI). p, 49, Firrh points out chat the social anthropologist normally deals 
with small popnUaons. 
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non as an over-all system, and to view each aspect of life in func¬ 
tional relationship to all others. Anthropologists have learned that 
each culture has an mtegratioa and an internal harmony and that 
customs and beliefs, apparently strange and illogical when com from 
cheir context, are more readily understood in terms of the total cul¬ 
tural system of which they are a part. The intimacy of the field 
anthropologist’s research technh^ues makes him sensitive to minutiae 
of custom and behavior often ignored or overlooked by die more 
formal students of human cultures. 

But when the anthropologist turns to the study of modem nations 
and complex civilizations, his research methods impose certain Umi- 
tanons. Within a tribal society each band or village is an approxiinate 
replica of the others. In such societies there is a minimum of spe¬ 
cialization: all men may be herders or farmers, for example. In 
complex modem nations each communl^ is a specialized unit of a 
larger and more complex social system. Each commuaicy has its 
specialized position In the larger society determined by economics, 
physical location, history, and numerous ocher variables which enter 
into the making of a modem nation. No one community may there¬ 
fore be said to be chaiacterisdc of a nation, no matter how care¬ 
fully it is selected. Each communii^ concaios only a limited segment 
of the total culture of a modern nation. Purthermore, la modem 
nations there are national and regional insdeudoos, such as the l^al 
and political system, and there are social groups cutting across com¬ 
munities which bind the communities into a larger society and which 
may be understood only on a nadonai or r^onal basis. 

Does this mean that the methods of research of anduopology 
cannot be adapted to the study of the culture of complex modern 
nations? On the contrary, a large list of studies of modem com¬ 
munities attests to the adaptability of the methods to complex sode- 
des, and all the studies have added significantly to our understanding 
of complex national cultures. These community studies have shown 
that it is not enough to know the formal structure of a nadonai 
government, the trends of nadonai economics, or other high-level 
aspects of nadonai affairs. It is )ust as importanc to have an integrated 
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picture of t culture as It functions in a particular community. Co/n> 
muoi^ studies tell us how national institudoos funcdon in a con* 
Crete sitoadoo- 'Dicy provide us with an understanding of national 
problems in their local manifestation. Such community studies add 
another dimension to the foimal and somewhat lifeless picture so 
often olTeied us by economists, political scientists, historians, and 
others. 


II 

Ic^ as it has been said, is not an entirely typical Amazon town, and 
it diffcR in many ways from other rural Brazilian communities. Iti 
is a community of townspeople, farmers, and rubber collectors who 
inhabit a low, humid tropical ensdronincnc of the Amazon. Its 
farmers, for example, differ from those living in the semi-tropical and 
quasi-temperate areas of South Brazil, from those of the arid sertSo, 
and those of the coastal northeast. They differ from the hired work¬ 
ers on the cacao, sugar, coffee, and tea piancadons of Brazil and from 
the cowboys on the ranches both in the northeastern sertao and in 
the soathem pampa. The methods used by a people to exploit tlieir 
pardcukr environment determine many aspects of their total cul¬ 
ture. Furthermore, throughout Brazil there arc communities in 
closer touch with the main economic and political centers of the 
country than Iti, and with better communicadons with r^ional 
and nadonal markets. In such communides less of the tradidonal 
way of life is present. Influences from the large urban centers have 
been felt with greater intensity, and culture change has taken place 
with greater velocity, 

Yet Ici shares many irtdidons with rural communities throughout 
Brazil. There are economic, social, religious, and peUdeal institu¬ 
tions present in ltd culture which derive from the fact that it is a 
unit of a national society and from the fact that it shares in Brazilian 
national culture, Numerous problems common to most of rural 
Brazil appear in a local form in Ita, and many of the potidve values 
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of Brazilian national culture, which should be cherished and pro¬ 
tected in the face of social change, are present in Ita culture. A 
study of Ic£, in this sense, is a study of the Brazilian Amazon and 
of rural Brazil. 

The people of Ita are poorer than most Brazilians and they are 
somewhat more isolated from the great modem cities of the country. 
Perhaps for these reasons they have maintained many Bra^Iian 
traditions which the outsider has learned to respect and from which 
the world might learn much. Foremost among these traditions is the 
relatively peaceful form of race relations. Although dark skin is a 
symbol of slave ancestry and low social status throughout Brazil, 
in Ita, as in most of the country, physical race is far from an absolute 
barrier to economic and social mobility. Prejudice and discrimination 
based on race arc mild in Ita when compared to most small towns 
of the world. In Sao Paulo, In "Rio de Janriro, and in other industrial 
centers racial discrimination seems to have increased in recent years. 
The legislative bodies of the federal government, reacting against 
a threat to traditional Brazilian values, have found it necessary to 
pass a law placing heavy penalties on racial discriminacion. 

In Ita, as in all of Brazil, more than 96 per cent of the people 
are Catholic. The community is not divided by religious sects. 
Brazilian Catholicism is noted for its flexibility, its adaptation to the 
Brazilian scene, and its incorporation of African and Indian religious 
beliefs.® But a trend toward a more orthodox form of Catholicism is 
general throughout Brazil. This trend has already been felt in Ita 
in the policy of the Catholic priest who prohibits “profene” fes¬ 
tivals. Although Ita has but an insignificant Protestant minority, 
various sects of Protestantism are growing in other Brazilian com¬ 
munities- These sects have much to contribute, but ou4>reaks of 
anti-Protestane feeling have already caused religious strife in some 
rural Braalian communities. Furthermore, spiritualism has been in¬ 
creasing by leaps and bounds in urban centen where people have 

a See Rc^ Basdde, ^‘Religion and the Church in BrazU," in Brazil: fortTnH 
of Haff a Conthmtt, pp. 5JWSS. 
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Jost their traditional Catholicism with its many community func¬ 
tions. There is a tendency, not yet felt with force in Ica, for the 
traditional religious homogeneity of Brazil to be broken. 

Although economic instability in Ira works for a relatively smaller 
‘‘family'* than, is traditional in Brazil, people still place a high 
premium upon extended family relarior\s. There is a great effort to 
bring friends into the kinship structure through the contpadrio 
relationship and through marriage. In a world in which the larger 
kinship unit seems to be disintegrating In favor of the limited con¬ 
jugal family, the Brazilian tradition of warm and secure social rela¬ 
tionships among the members of a lai^e family group is to be valued. 
The Ira religious brotherhoods, which are a variation of the Third 
Orders whi<^ have founded and maintained hospitals, asylums, and 
other social-welfare institutions in Brail, are imponanc associations 
of Brazilian society which are now disappearing in ocher communi¬ 
ties. The cooperative work parties, called puxirio in lili, are wide¬ 
spread throughout the country, and wherever they are present they 
make work more enjoyable. Like most rural Brazilians, the people 
of Ira are open and overt. They are not suspicious of sdangers. 
Rather, they are anxious to know about them and ready to extend 
their hospitality. Hospitali^, almost to a point of ostentation, is 
a traditional BranlUn trait, and the elaborate politeness and the 
polished manners of the aristocracy are characteristic also of the 
simple country folk- These and many ocher traditions, institutions, 
values, and personality characteristics which are traditional to Brazil 
persist in Ira. Many of them are now being challenged by modern 
commercial civilization. Their loss would be a high price to pay 
for the benefits of modem technology. 

In addition, many of the major problems of the Amazon Valley, 
even of rural Brazil, are also problems of Iti In Iti people still 
make a living from slash-and-bum agriculture and from collecting 
forest products. The Amazon Valley still has a “colonial economy*’; 
it has an economic system based on monoculture and production 
of raw materials for a distant market. Numerous studies of Brazil 
have pointed out the evils of monoculture. The economic history 
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of Bra^l 15 the history of a series of ‘*boofns” and “buses’* based upon 
a one-crop system, There was the sugar boom on the northeastern 
coast in the sbeteenth and seventeenth centuries, the gold boom in 
Minas Geraes in the eighteenth century, the coffee boom in S^o 
Paub in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and the rubber 
boom in the Amawn VaUey, as well as a series of minor one-crop 
booms in various parts of the country. In each case temporary 
prosperity was based upon the sale of one crop or product to the 
n^Icct of subsidiary food crops and industry. And after each boom 
there was a “bust” resulting from competition and from price varia¬ 
tions on the world market. Throughout Brazil, there arc numerous 
conununirics like Iti, which were once rich and prosperous when 
their sugar, their gold, or their rubber brought high prices. Tod^ 
they are poor and backward; and today numerous ocher conunuoi- 
ties depend upon one or more commercial crops or on extractive 
commodities, as the basis of their livelihood. Like Ita, many of these 
rural communities do not produce enough food for their people, 
and the products upon which they depend for purchasing neces¬ 
sities fluctuate in price in accordance with sensitive changes In de¬ 
mand and international events. It is a precarious economic situation. 

There is nothing inherently wrong with monoculture or produc¬ 
tion for a distant markcL Theoretically, certain regions of the 
world might be producers of foodstuffs, of raw materials, or of 
manu^ctured products, and one might depend upon another to 
provide what it needs. Unfortunately, however, our present system 
of economic exchange does not operate with the efficiency, logic, 
and equability that such a logical plan calls for. It Is a face that 
the regions producing raw materials are generally poor in com¬ 
parison to those producing finished goods. Brazil has undertaken 
a phase of industrialization which is aimed at freeing the country 
to some extent from dependence upon foreign manu^iccured goods. 
But the situation in such communities as Ita makes it clear that 
above all agriculture must be dcs^loped throughout the counffy 
to free peo^e from dependency on distant markets for their basic 
foods. 
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Like most similar communities, Iia suffers from lack of trans- 
ponadon and communkation with the major centers of the region 
and of the nadon. Brazil has only half the railroad mileage and only 
three-fourths the motor-road mileage of France, a country less 
than a tenth as large. Even between the two great industrial centers 
of Sao Paulo and de Janeiro, the railroad is slow and inadequate, 
and a modern motor road has only just been completed. Between 
SSo Paulo and the rich frontier areas of Santa Catarina and 
Goi^ ^ the railroads arc unable to handle the traffic in cither direc¬ 
tion. In many localides foodstuffs spoil for Jack of transportation 
to a market where they are eagerly sought. In many isolated rural 
communities manufactured articles cost three and four times as 
much as they do in Sao Paulo or Rio de Janeiro. The Amazon River 
offers an excellent system of relatively cheap transponadon for 
led and ocher Amazon commuoicics, but most of the river boats 
in use today arc old. One of the major problems of rural Brazil is 
transporcadon. 

In most of rural Brazil the percentage of illiterates in the total 
population is approximately the same as that of Iti. Brazil Is a 
country of great extremes and contrasts. Tlie Ministry of Educa- 
don Building in Rio de Janeiro is one of the most modem buildings 
in the world. In Sao Paulo and in Rio de Janeiro there are sdendffc 
laboratories and centers of higher education with learned professors 
and femous research scientists. But even primary education is not 
provided in many Isolated rural areas, and where there are rural 
schools the facilides are poor and insufficient. There Is a shortage 
of teachers in Brazil, and trained teachers do not want rural poses 
which generally pay less and offer fewer modem comforts. Even 
the sons and daughters of rnral families who receive sufficient cduea- 
don to become teachers remain in the city, where economic advance¬ 
ment is easier. Most of rural Brad] lacks the minimal educational 

' It was mange to hear a DrazUion fanner in the incerior state of Golia ny 
that be wished be had never planted erapefrait. His trees were producing mag- 
ndlceat and delkww fruit, ’fht locafmarket for grapefruit, however, was lim¬ 
it^ and he had so many that he was forced to pay workmen to bury rocteo 
fruit CO keep down the foul odor which blew toward his home. 
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facilities for iC3 people. Brazil is potentially one of the world’s 
richest nations, but it has not as yet made use of Its greatest resource: 
its people. 

Until recently the healdi siniation in rural Brazil was notoriously 
poor. Even coday, in many areas of the country, rural people are 
entirely without niodern means of health protection. Sinct 1942 Ica 
has been better provided with health services and medical assistance 
tlian the majority of die rural communities. The single physician 
stationed there by the SESP combines the duties of a public-health 
ofBcer and a clinician. Thus he is able to give only limited medical 
attention to the approximately 25,000 people who live in his district, 
which covers three municipalities. There has been a mariced im¬ 
provement in health conditions in the town ance 1942, but in Ira, 
as throughout Brazil, health conditions are scUl below Western 
standards. Even in the Rio de Janeiro environs, the rate of death 
from tuberculosis was 317.5 per 100,000 in 1941, which is almost 
seven times the rate for the United States in 1940. The death rare 
from syphilis was 57.1 per 100,000, as against g.O per 100,000 in the 
United States.* In the Amazon cities of Belim and ?^naus, these 
and other diseases are much more prevalent than in Rio de Janriro, 
and the health conditions in most rural communities are even worse, 
Tha majority of Brazilian towns do not have water-supply systems, 
facilities for sewerage disposal, or ocher provisions for health 
protection. 

An excellent group of Brazilian public-health specialists, who 
have been trained in Rio de Janeiro at the Insdcuco Oswaldo Cruz 
and in ^0 Paulo at the Institute of Hygiene, as well as at foreign 
universities, are fully aware of the health needs of Brazil. They are 
fully capable of establishing and administering up-to-date public- 
health services, if given the chance. One public-health ofHcer of a 
northern Brazilian state (a graduate of the University of Minne¬ 
sota) pointed out the rather illogical sicuadon in regard to water 
supply in the various rural communities for which he was responsi¬ 
ble. Most of the people in the towns use water carried in rive- 

* Cited in T. Lynn Smith, Braol^ People and Irausiaions, p. 2$7. 
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gallon tins from a spring or a river. They use on the average one 
on per day for which they pay rive cents as a fee to the carrier. 
'Tf 400 families use water at tiis race " explained che public-health 
technician, “this would amount to 120 a day or >7,300 per year- 
A simple water-supply system for a town of 1,500 to 2,000 people 
might be constructed for about >20,000. It would be paid for at this 
rate in less than three years.'' But numerous families in his comniuni- 
ties could not afford rive cents a day for water. Such communities 
do not have the credit or cash to consttocc a water system, even 
on this basis, unless they are given help by the federal government. 

Brazilians are abo aware of che need for medical assistance in the 
rural areas. While there is but one physician for each 8,000 to 10,000 
people in che small towns and rural zones of che interior, there is 
one physician to each 500 people in the coastal dries. Students from 
rural zones go to the city to study medicine, and never return home. 
They elect to try their luck in the dries rather than practice in 
small towns which do not offer a lucrative income to a doctor. 
Unless che income of che majority of rural Brazilians is increased 
several times, they will not be able to support private physicians. 
Only by combining public health and medical care as a public 
service (as the SE3P has done in Ita) will most rural Brazilians be 
provided with medical assistance. 

The community of Ici is not che same as the fnuiucipio (county) 
of the same name.*' The community (that is, the area within the 
social sphere of the town) has a population of approximately 2,000 
people, while there arc more than 7,000 in che entire county. The 
area of the community comprises less than one-third of the total 
area of the county. In this difference between che community and 
the formal administrative unit, the county, lies an important rural 
problem of Brazil. Wirii poor communications, the coun^ is gen¬ 
erally too large for effective administration. Furthermore, there is 
little or no affrit de corps among the people of a county. Except 

* is gcocnily translated as ‘‘munidpalny ” bot ic would be becrer 

trvitiaeed as “coun^,” since k h that oou of local government in the Unit^ 
States which it most appeovunates. See T. Lyiui Smith, op. fi/i.j p, 748, 
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for the people of the sede, the town which is the center of the 
county and of its immediate neighborhood, there is little local patri¬ 
otism or group feeling of belonging to the county. Residents of 
the county of IcS, who live at some distance from the town itself, 
seldom come to Ita and they seldom see a municipal official. The 
noted debility of local government cliroughouc the country derives 
from clus lack of social unity. 

Most public services—such as schools, communications, health 
services, and justice—ere, when they exist, furnished by the scare 
Of federal government. In the county people feel that such services 
should be provided for them. They have no idea of securing such 
services by cooperative effort. Politics within the county arc apt 
to be tense, but rivalry is usually based on ^mily loyalties or on 
blind adherence to state-wide political factions rather than on differ¬ 
ences of opinion r^arding any public policy. Nowadays the federal 
government grants the county small revenues, approximately $5,000 
per year, in order to stimulate local public endeavors^ and since 
the new constitution of 1945, the mayor and the vereadores {town 
councilmen) are elected officials. Despite these efforts, there is still 
very little community spirit in rural BrazU.'® Compared to the situa¬ 
tion in other areas of the world, locality groups provide little basis 
for community action. 

In It4, as in most of rural Brazil, there is a conflict between the 
city and the country. Most of the funds of the county of Ita 
have been spent to build the enormous town hall, to dean the streets, 
and to provide other benefits for the townspeople. The services 
furnished to the county by the state and federal governments benefit 
the town more than the rural zone. The owners of trading posts 
within the county, who axe the only articulate rural dwellers, com¬ 
plain bitterly of the lack of schools and health protection, and 
grumble at the necessity of paying county taxes. The townspeople 
have at lease a faint sense of belonging to a community, and they 
look on those from outside the area as outsiders and strangers. 

T. Lyoo Smith, op~ pp 619 S., points out the sne&gih of the Brasilian 
neighborhood and the essential weakness of the commvinicy. 
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Moreover, the local political leaden are inevitably drawn from 
among the townspeople; thus die town controls the rural zones. 
The result is that, although WU^es, towns, and dries are not in¬ 
corporated a$ separate governmental units as they are in the United 
States, the sede (municipal center) always gets the lion's share of 
government beneiits. Throughout Brazil the rural people and Inhabit- 
ants of small satellite villages feel an antagonism against town- 
dwellers and against their local government. 

The population of the Ita community has an average density of 
only 0,5 people per square kilometer. Throughout Brazil there is 
a steady drain of workers from the country to the city, There is a 
steady movement of people from It£ and ocher rural communities 
of the Lower Amazon to Belim and to South Brazil Gtics are 
growing rapidly at the expense of the rural zones.” Thus, in Ita, 
there is the perennial problem of ^aka da brafos (lack of labor). 
Some Brazilians and foreign observen advocate immigration from 
abroad to solve the problem. A look at It4, however, makes it clear 
that immigration must be combined with economic development if 
it is to be of any help to the rural zones. Immigrants might con¬ 
tribute CO the development of the community through the diffusion 
of different methods of farming and the introduction of new crops. 
The Japanese who were settled near the town of Parintins on 
the Lower Amazon introduced che cultivation of jute, which is now 
becoming a major commercial crop in the Amazon Valley. But with 
the present system of agriculture, with the present crops, and with 
the present system of transportacion it seems very doubtful indeed 
whether food can be provided for an additional population in most 
rural communities of Brazil. Furthermore, the commercial products 
do not furnish sufficient cash income co provide a decent standard 
of living for rural workers. 

Few European immigrants would be content with the standard 

The growth of cities over rural population waa especially striking between 
IW wd 1950. While (he rural populations increased 16 ptt cent (/rom 30.- 
clWOO to 1^,997,700), che urban population spurted 60 per cent (froni 10,421,- 
813 » Id,d47,772). Bnaitian BrnttOy BrazUiao Trade Bureau (New York) 
Iniw leri ' '• 
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of living available in most mral Brazilian communities. Because the 
new industrial centers of Brazil offer better opportunity and a 
higher standard of living, most immigrants have chosen to settle 
in the cities.** Immigration tends only to accelerate the widespread 
rural exodus. 

The population of Brazil is growing with incredible rapidity, but 
from an excess of births over dcatlts rather than from immigration 
from abroad.** Rural communities such as Ita share in this rapid 
natural increase of population, although, since they furnish popu¬ 
lation to the cities, their population may leem to be relatively stable 
or even to decrease. Bra^l does not need > immigration simply to 
increase the population. As a leading student of Brazilian popula¬ 
tion has put it, 'The amount of |I,000,OCO spent on a campaign 
to reduce infant mortality, mainly by educating mothers about the 
care and feeding of children, probably would increase Brazil’s popu¬ 
lation far more than a similar amount expended for the subsidization 
of immigration.” For rural communities such as Ita, the remedy 
for the problem is not more people but a new economic and social 
orientation. The Amazon Valley and other '‘empty spaces of Brazil” 
are unexploited because the present economic system and sub^c> 
ence methods olfer a living to a limited population only. The most 
serious problem is not lack of labor but rite doubtful capacity of 
Brazil’s productive system to change fast enough to keep up with 
the growing population. 

Except in limited areas of the country, the people of rural Brazil 
live in scattered homesteads near their fields, neat pasture for their 
animals, and near the products which they extract.** In most cases 
their method of subsistence is the imperative which determines this 
settlement pattern- The slash-and-bum system of the Ici farmer 
makes it convenient for him to live isolated from ocheis where he 

^^Kiagsley Davis, 'Tocure Migranon io Latin America,'* Miihank Fund 
Quarterly, No. 1. I9i7, pp- 44-S2. 

i^The popuUrioa iacreaaed }6 per cent between 1920 and 1940 and from 
41,J«,083 in J 940 to f2.645,457 in 1950. 

T. Lynn Smith, ap. eft, p. 7S9. 

Ibid., pp. 404-405. 
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may seek vir^ forest or high second growth each year for his 
garden- ‘The Ii4 collector lives near his rubber trails. This scarrered 
mode of settlement causes many difficulties for the educator, for the 
public'healch officer, and for other administrators. It Is difficult co 
establish schools in rural zones, for example, within easy access for 
the dispersed population. If schools were established in each Ita 
neighborhood, some families would have to paddle three to four 
hours a day to bring their children to school. Only a school bus 
(which in the case of Ita might be a school launch) would solve 
the problem, but under present circumstances the cost of such a 
service would be excessive. It is difficult to offer medical care and 
public-health facilities to these scattered homesteads. People must 
travel hours, even days, co the nearest doctor. Public-health physi¬ 
cians have difficulties reaching such scattered families for vaccina¬ 
tion, for such measures as spraying with DDT, and for health 
instruction. 

One possible answer to tnis difficulty would seem to be apparent 
in such neighborhood villages as Jocoj6 within the community of 
Iti Thjs small cooccntracion of Amazon farmers has already been 
able to establish a school for its children. Jocojd is visited period¬ 
ically by the publi^health officer. It has a chapel* as well as ovens 
and other means for the fabrication of manioc flour. Because Joco)6 
farmers live near one another, cooperative work parties are more 
easily organized there chan in the dispersed type of neighborhood. 
Even with their wasteful and destructive system of agriculture, the 
inhabitants are still able to find forest land for gardens within easy 
reach of their small village; yet if they made use of rich lowland 
soils rather than terra fime, agriculture would provide them with 
a mo« secure basis for their village system. In other areas of Brazil 
plow agriculture and other means of more intensive exploitation of 
the soil would offer a stable basis for the formation of villages like 
Jocojd. The concentration of the rural population into small villages 
of no more chan two hundred co three hundred people would nioke 
the development of the Amazon Valley an easier cask. 

Another serious barrier to economic development in Brazil i% the 
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fixed system of sodo'cconomic cUsses. In Sooth Brazil class lines 
have become less rigid, Social and economic mobility have become 
freer with the development of industry and commerce and with the 
growth of an enormous government bureaucracy, In Rio de Janeiro, 
in S5o Paulo, and in other urban centers a middle class composed of 
government employees, technicians, workers in commerce and in¬ 
dustry, and others has been formed. In these large urban centers 
a new upper class, which is based on economic and commercial 
controls, and whose ancestors arrived only a generation ago, is sup¬ 
planting tlie old landed gentry. 

In a la^e part of the Brazilian “interior'’ and in many of the 
cities of North Brazil, however, the traditional class system sur¬ 
vives with few basic changes. The new commercial and industrial 
rich and many members of the professions have simply joined the 
descendants of landed gentry as members of the upper class of the 
r^ion, In such isolated communities as Ica, this "aristocracy” is not 
present; but they make their presence felt by ownership of land 
and commercial enterprises, and through political influence. Fur¬ 
thermore, their absence does not mean that a rigid system of social 
distinctions is not present in lei and other rural communities- Al¬ 
though few members of the Ica “whites’' or First Class ever become 
members of the “aristocracy," even though they move to the city, 
they feel an identity with the regional upper class. Locally, the 
members of Ira's First Class make a rigid disdnccion between them¬ 
selves and rhe lower strata—the farmers, the collectors, and the 
lower-class town dwellers. The upper strata of these rural Brazilian 
communities share with the aristocracy a "gentleman complex” 
which has been derived from the landed gentry of the past, The 
bureaucrats, the commercial families, and other members of the 
local upper class in rural communiaes are not generally anxious 
for social change. Education of the lower strata would threaten 
their dominant position. Throughout rural Brazil townspeople are 
apt to be pessimisoc about the capacity of the caboclo, the tabariuy 
or the caipirt for education and social and economic advancement. 

Finally, like the people of IcL che view of the world of most 
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rural Brazilians is mainly a magical world view. Throughout Brazil 
a cult of the saints, roTmrias (pilgrimages) to impomnc shrines, 
vows to saints for cures and other crisis situations, belief in the 
powers of curers and blessers, and the use of herbal medicines is 
widespread. In some areas African magical concepts are strong, 
as in the northeastern coastal region; in others old Iberian belief 
predominates; while In the Amazon a strong residue of American 
Indian belief persists. But throughout Brazil supemaruralism and 
folk science are the main elements of the world view of the majority 
of the rural population. Though this world view is beginning co dis* 
integrate under the impact of more modem ideology coming from 
the large dries, it soil poses a barrier to social change. Not until a 
sciencihc view of the world supplants the present folk view of 
rural Brazilians will economic and social change be fully integrated 
into Braziliaii life. 

These Brazilian problems, and many others too numerous to be 
discussed here, cannot be solved by individual communities, al* 
though they are readily apparent on the community level. Each of 
them depends upon social and economic change within the region 
and within the nation—and even upon international events and re¬ 
lations. The people of Iti alone cannot modify the orienrarion of 
their economic system. They are caught In a conunercial system 
and a credit system which have developed as a concomitant of the 
Amazon extractive industry. To change this, there must be changes 
chroughouc, from tlie exporter in Bel^m to the trader in ilie rural 
areas and the individual collector. The people of Id alone cannot 
make themselves into a literate people. They need teachers and 
other aids from the outside. They cannot cure their ills without 
sdendlic knowledge and personnel, which they do not have. They 
cannot produce more food udthout knowledge and tools which must 
be furnished them by the more “advanced" centers of Brazil. A 
uni^ of community clTort would certainly faciliute such changes 
and speed up their acceptance, but, in the main, social change muse 
originate in regional life and in the nation. Thus, as the Amazon 
Valley undergoes change, Ira will change. As Brazil develops, the 
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time will come closer when man ^vill rum to the Amazon. Brazil 
win develop its great pocendaliries only as intemanonal events and 
policies create amenable circumsrances. 

in 

The Brazilian Amazon is clearly an undcT'devcloped area. In the 
way of life of the people of It4, we have a case study of how people 
eke out an existence in scuh areas. But what it means to live in an 
under-developed pare of the world can only be understood when 
the way of life and standard of living is compared to one of the 
more favored areas of the world. Comparedi for example, to that 
of Plainviile, a small community of approximately the same size in 
the central United States, Iti seems exceedingly backward and 
primidTe.** Yet a comparison between the two communities makes 
it clear that many aspects of the Ica way of life provide as much 
satisfaction for its people as does the way of Plain^dlIe. Moreover, 
it becomes apparent that many social processes which are taking 
place in Ic4 are also occurring in PJainville, and that many of the 
dangers which progress and refomi might bring to Iti are already 
contemporary problems of Plainville. Ica in the Brazilian Amazon 
and Plainville, U.S.A., have analogous problems, and the way of life 
of each of these two distant communities reflects the problems of 
a nation. 

Like Iti, the community of Plainville is also considered co be a 
“backward” and a “poor” community- Plainville is isolated and “be¬ 
hind the times” as compared to the average American town. It is not 
a county seat and it lies off the ralLr^d in Woodland County 
between the “hill-billy” country of American culture and the rich 
fanning lands of America to the north. The county had approxi¬ 
mately 6,500 people at the time it was studied. Plainville is a center 
for trading and for social life and, as in Iti, the majority of its people 

laThe dan from PlunviUe is drawn from die book PJarrviiU, USA., by 
James West (New York, Columbia University Press, IV45). Except where 
direct quotes are included, pa^ references are ocnicced. 
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are farmers living in the surrounding rural zone. The town of PUin- 
wllc itself has c«dy 275 people. Again, as in iti, the townspeople 
are merchants, professionals, odd-jobbers, and wage earners, as well 
as a few retired couples, widows, and widowers. More of the poor 
town dweller? of Iia depend upon farming for a livelihood than do 
the townsmen of Plalnville, but both are essentially forming com- 
munines. 

Both communities have a scattered settlement pattern which is 
typical of America and which differs from that of small communi¬ 
ties in Europe, where formers so frequently live in a village and go 
out each day to worir their fields. In Ita the former and the collector 
live along the river and abng the banks of the tributaries; in Plain- 
ville “a network of roads—often impassable in muddy weather—also 
coonecB the individual form . . . with neighboring forms, with its 
own trading center and with all the ocher towns in the county.” ” 
Through Plainville passes a new concrete highway which connects 
it to 4 large city some 135 miles away. A gravel road, running 
through Woodland County, is used to travel to the county seat. 
For It^ the Amazon mainstream is the ‘^road” to the outside—the 
only means of communication, except for riic weekly airplane, to 
the other towns of the Valley and to the dey of Bclini. Within 
the Iti area the small tributaries furnish the main routes of travel 
from one place to another. 

These streams and river provide Ica with an excellent natural 
system of communication, but the inhabitants lack adequate means 
of transportation bod^ within the community and to the outside. In 
Woodland County farmer? own 1,000 automobiles and approxi- 
uiflccly 100 trucks. ‘Trucks carry most of PlainviJle’s produce and 
livestock CO market centers and deliver to Plainville most of the 
merchandise sold there.” In addiooa, there is a railroad at Stanton 
only eleveo miles west. In Ica people move about by canoe, paddling 
or setting out a simple sal! when the wind is favorable. On the aver¬ 
age of once a week, a river sceamer couches for a few hours at the 

IbuL, p. 13. 
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Ita mujijcipal dock; most of these river steamei? bum wood which 
they spend hours loading at tradjng*po$c docks along the way. The 
average travel dme /or a river steamer is at least five days between 
lei and Belim. There are no wheeled vehicles at all in lea, and the 
complete dependency upon waccr transportation ties man to the 
riverbanks; thus the "interior,” the area back from the streams, is 
uninhabited. The lack of overiand transporcarion means chat man 
exploic only a portion of the total community area. 

Furthermore, Ita lacks means of communicarion with the outside. 
The telegraph station maintained by the Amazon Company, which 
was a British fiim, no longer operates, and as late as 1948 the federal 
government had not yet established a radio sution there as Ic had 
in most Amazon communities. Telephones are unavailable through¬ 
out the Amazon Valley except in Belem and Manaus. In PlainviUe, 
on the ocher hand, there have been telephones for forty years, and 
there is always a way of "phoning out" a telegram. Mail comes to 
lea on the slow river boats and once a week by plane. It is deposited 
at the post office and people call to claim ic If they are aware that 
there is mail for them.^* In Plainviile mail is delivered each day. 
Tht rural mail route, a service unknown in rural Brazil, serves 200 
mail boxes accommodating 766 families in the rural zone. Plain¬ 
viile may be considered "isolated" for the United States, but modem 
means of communication and transportation bring this "backward" 
American community into intimate touch with the region and the 
nation. 

In regard to other material improvements, the contrast between 
the two communities illustrates how little technical equipment the 
people of Ici have to cope with their natural environment. In 
Plainviile only two-chiids of the people of the town have elec¬ 
tricity, and nearly all the farms still use kerosene lamps. Only three 
homes in PlainviUe have bathrooms wirii flush toilets and hoc run¬ 
ning water; most houses, both in town and in the rural area, use 

A letter nay lie m the pose office for days or eves weeks m Ici because 
the posemistress neglects ce seod word CO che xeci^^nc to ierch it Only 
people with regular correspoodenee would think to inquire regularly for mail. 
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oucide privies. A “water bucicct” placed on a table in the kitchen 
holds water both for drinkii^ and for washing. The Mcuation in 
PlainvilJc is far below the average for most rural districts in the 
United States, but it is far above the situation In Iti. Although most 
Amazon towns nowadays have some form of electric light, the old 
wood-burning generator which used to give electricity to a few 
homes in lii no longer functions. Everyone uses some form of kero¬ 
sene lamp; most rural people have only a dn container with an open 
wick. In Ic4 most people simply take their drinking water from the 
river. There arc but three wells in town, all of which are in very 
bad condition. And, until the public-health service constructed 
privies for most of the houses in town, everyone simply retired to 
the nearby brush for their necessities. The nearby river facilitates 
bathing. There are cabins built out over the river with steps lead¬ 
ing down into the water which are used by several families for 
bathing. Almost everyone in It4, however, goes to the river or a 
nearby tributary scream for a daily bach, People in Ita are remark¬ 
ably dean. In fact, they arc cleaner than the people of Plainville, 
where the suted ideal is “a bach once a week’* and where “many 
men are said to go through the whole winter without a bath.” ** 

The people of PiainviUe must hear their homes during the Tem¬ 
perate Zone winter, and the average dwelling in PJainviJlc con¬ 
tains a wood-burning kitchen stove and a living-room heater. The 
people of Iti also bum wood, but only for cooking over their adobe 
ranges; no one in Iti owns a stove. In the summer, windows and 
doors are screened against riles in Plainville, more for comfort than 
for sanitation; but in Iti, with the almost year-round problem of 
flics and other insects, screens are found only in the health post. 
Wire screen is not available in local stores, and if it were it would 
be at a price far above the possibilities of an average Iti family. 

Household objects, such as dishes, cooking utensils, sUverware, 
water glasses, and ocher American “necesade^' are avdlable to the 
people of PiainviUe at a relatively cheap price in the hardware store, 
in rhe drugstore, and from Montgomery Ward. The stock of Ita 
Op. ci., p. i6. 
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stores and trading posts offers little choice, and such objeco are 
extremely expensive. An inferior water glass costs approximately 
thirty cents, and a cup and saucer, cheaper in quality than any found 
in an American fivc-and-ten, cost more chan fif^ cents. 

&miJarly, Plainville is clothed better and at a cheaper price than 
Ira. Few people in M buy ready-made clothes. Instead they buy a 
"cut" of cloth for a dress, a shirt, or trouseis. From time to time 
on itinerant tailor comes to town to make men's suits for "dres^up" 
occasions. Although the cotton suits he makes are no more expensive 
in monetary terms than men’s "dress-up” clothes in PlainviUc, the 
material is inferior, and only fifteen or twenty men can afford to 
pay the price. Furthermore, the cloth for a simple dress, for pants, 
or for a shirr is more expensive to the people of Ira than the fiiiishcd 
product in Plainville, where an average everyday ready-made print 
dress could be had for 10.98 to tl.98 in 1940. Plainviik women are 
able CO study catalogues, examine advertisements and home pages 
in newspapers and magazines, and even to visit large stores in Me- 
cropolisi thus they dress m a fashion almost "indistinguishable from 
women anywhere" in America.^ Although in Plainville the standard 
male unifonn is overalls, they are able to purchase such clothes 
cheaper and of a better quali^ than those which Ita wives are 
able to sew for their husbands. 

The people of Plainville are also better acquainted with the out¬ 
side world than the people of ltd, Fifty per cent of the townspeople 
and 50 per cent of the farmers own radios in Plainville, while in 
ltd there are only two radios. Only two families receive the Beldm 
newspaper, and few magazines ever reach lei In Woodland County 
a locally printed weekly newspaper has a distribution of one thou¬ 
sand copies; ten to twelve copies of a metropolitan newspaper and 
fifty copies of a newspaper from a large town come each day. Most 
farmers in Plainville subscribe to a him paper, and many people 
read monthly magazines. Although Plainville is considered a "back¬ 
ward” community for America, better than 90 per cent of its people 
are literate, while Iti shares the high race of illiteracy of all rural 
p. 39. 
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Brazil. One of che most crucial conrrascs between the two com- 
munidea derives from this difference. Eighty-five per cent of the 
children of Woodland County are enrolled in school. Buses bring 
children daily from a wide area to the Plalnville consolidated school, 
which now offers eight years of elementary school and four years 
of high school. Fully 50 per cent of those eligible now go to high 
schooli where, among otiier subjects, cidzerulup, music, and voca- 
donai agriculture are taught. In the entire municipality of Ita there 
are only eight small schools, and these offer a three-year elementary 
course to 299 children, which is approximately 20 per cent of the 
children between seven and fourteen years of age.*® The people of 
lc& are deprived of one of die fundamental weapons of civilized 
Western man; namely, the ability to read and write. 

In Plalnville cultivation of the land is strictly speaking “agri- 
culrorai ” while that of Iti is “horticultureor hand cultivation. 
Both Iti and Plainville have, generally speaking, “inferior land.” 
There is an area of originally rather fertile prairie in the Plainville 
farming area, but over 50 per cent of Woodland County is rocky 
hill land, lei has both fercile tarzefl which is potentially rich pluvial 
soil, but it is on che poor lateritic soils of terra lirme that most of 
che staples are grown at present. As early as che second half of che 
nineteenth century, the prairie land of Plainville was cultivated by 
the plow with traction animals, and a single-row cultivator was 
used. Then came com planters, steel cultivators, mowing machines, 
binders, threshers, and other mechanical aids—and more recently 
craetors (145 arc owned in Woodland County) and combbes- The 
technical eguipmenc of the Plabville farmer also mcludes innumer¬ 
able ocher tools and gadgets, such as cream separators, hoes, rakes, 
and incubators which may be seen in any Sears Roebuck or Mont¬ 
gomery Ward catalogues. The only semi-mechanical aid which a 
few Iti farmers have Is che cairetu, a hand-propeUed bicycle-type 
grater for preparing manioc flour. In ocher regions of Brazil, pack 
animals (che horse, the burro, or the ox) and a few oxcarts are 
common; but m Iti there are no traction animals at alL In che entire 

^ The data on school enrollments for Ita are for 1945. 
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community of Ii4 there is not a single plow. Powei^driven farm 
machinery is only a far-off poienuality for the Ita farmer, and 
under present conditions it is not even considered as a possibility. 
Tlie tools of the Ita farmer are an ix, a bush knife, and a hoe. As 
compared to the “backward” methods of farming in Plainville, it is 
quite clear that the people of Ita exploit theix environment with 
little or no aid from modern technology. If the people of PlainviJle 
were forced to work ihdr Temperate Zone land with the simple 
equipment available to the Ita farmer, theirs too would be a “de¬ 
pressed" comntunity and their region an under-developed area. 

Differences in standards of living between PlainvUle and ltd can 
^ardly be calculated in monetary terms, although both are within 
the orbit of a money economy, Estimates of farm income for both 
communities arc deceptive, since they generally omit many sources 
of real income, such as odd jobs, consumption of natural products, 
and foods raised for subsistence. Yet monetary income does indicate 
in general what these people are able to purchase in commercial 
goods. According to census figures, in which the author of 
PlaiwilUy US.A., puts little faith, one-fifth of the farm families of 
Woodland County have an average income of |14f per year. The 
average cash income for the farmer families of led included in our 
own survey is on the average of $15 per month or $180 per year, 
slightly more than the lower fifth of Plain'dllc but much lower than 
the next poorest group unit of 250 fomUies in Piainville, which aver¬ 
aged $320 per year.** In both communities farmers generally buy 
“store” products such as clothes, manufactured items, kerosene, and 
ocher products. These products have always been higher in price in 
the Amazon region, if not simply in monetary terms, most cercainly 
in relation to the income of the purchasers. All goods imported into 
the Amazon Valley come from long distances and pass through 
many hands. ltd fanners are thus able to purchase less with their 
meager funds chan Piainville farmers. 

^ Furthennore, these esdmatee were mde it different timer: h 1939 and 
1940 in Piainville, before indadon in the United Stares, and ia 194B ia Zci. after 
iaflatioB hed already been felt in Braail. 
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The important differences between the standard of Jiviog in the 
two communities, however, cannot be expressed in terms of money. 
Both the farmers of Plainville and of ltd. like small farmers every¬ 
where, live simultaneously “in two separate economic systems, a 
‘monetary economy* and a 'subsisfcncc economy.’ *’ “ In Plainville 
almost everyone has a garden—even the doctor. A local businessman 
also keeps hogs and cows. In addition, farmers have chickens and 
other domestic fowls. They have e^, milk, butter, vegetables, 
fruits, and meat which they produce for their own consumption. 
‘The majority of (Plainville] farmers raise most of what they 
eat” *® In addition, "canned foods" prepared by the houscvdfe ha- 
self add to most Plainville diets throughout the winter months. 
woman prides herself on having from 100 to 400 jars (quarts and 
half-gallons) of ‘stuff put up.”' "ScufT includes green beans, to¬ 
matoes. preserved fruit, jams, jellies, cucumber pickles, and other 
products of the family garden or orchard. In addition, twenty ro 
fifty bushels of potatoes axe stored in a cellar or “ 'holed up’ outside 
the house in a straw-lined pit"« In Plainville the meat staple is 
pork raised at home and cured either by the traditional method of 
smoking or with the new commercial "liquid smoke." Although ex¬ 
perts coDsider PlainviUe diets to be generally deficient, food is 
relatively abundant in most homes. Plainvillecs pot great value on 
food. Except in a few extreme cases, it would be difficult to classify 
the ‘Svorth’’ (financial position) of farming families in Plainville 
by the food they cat. The patterns of Plainville farm economy, 
d^ite its close relationship to the commercial world, are still 
oriented toward subsistence to a large extent. 

The farmers of Ita also produce or derive from their natural 
environment much of their food. Even in the town, many families 
have fruit trees and perhaps a few chickens in the back yard. And 
even a few upper<lass town dwellers have gardens planted by hired 
labor. Most Id gardens arc planted mainly in manioc, but bananas 
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and other local fittits are planted near the houses. People hunt and 
fish to add to their diets. But the cultural tradition of the Amazon 
r^ion does not emphasize subsistence farming. The tradition of 
planting a variety of products for home consumption which is (and 
must have been in the past) so highly developed among the Porw- 
guese and other European peasants seems to have been lost in the 
transfer of European elements to the Amazon Valley, A coloi^ 
economic system aimed at extracting natural products for the forwgn 
market seems to have smothered the European tradition of mixed 
farming. 

Most Ita farmers generally have a few scraggly chickens whose 
^gs may sometimes be found in the nearby bush and which are 
ofKn so wild they must be shoe if one wishes one for eating. Few 
people have ducks. They complain that the constrictor snakes and 
alligators eat them. Few pigs are seen in the rural districts, although 
pork is a highly desirable fresh meat. Though it is difficult to find 
natural pasture for cattle in the tropical forest, it is not impossible 
to prepare an area for pasture. Yet only two or three farmers have 
cattle, and these arc sold generally in the town for meat The only 
milk an Ita farmer ever consumes is in condensed form, and the 
only butter he eats comes salted in tins. Both of these foods are 
prepared thousands of miles away in southern Brazil. A few farmers 
plant—somewhat as an afterthought-4)eans, squash, peppers, and 
watermelons in their manioc gardens, and a few others plant maize 
and other quick-growing crops in the low flooded land in the sum¬ 
mer. But in ItA Uttle effort is made to raise a variety of crops or to 
have farmyard animals for family consumption. The emphasis of 
the farmer is to produce for market—to have a surplus of manioc 
for sale after his own needs are met. Some sell manioc flour to the 
trading post, only to buy flour later in the year when thdr own 
plantations are exhausted. This emphasis of the rural economic sys¬ 
tem toward a commercial market reaches its extreme, of course, 
among the rubber collectors, many of whom depend entirely upon 
the sale of their products for credit to purchase food. 

Furthermore, few methods are known in Ita for the preservation 
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or storage of foods, although this would seem to be all the more 
important in the tropics. Manioc flour may be kept for months if it 
does not mildew. Meat and fish arc salted and dried in the sun. A 
few doces (fniic cooked in sugar) will last for many days. But, in 
Itli generally, people eat fruits and vegetables only in season and be¬ 
fore they spoil. They eat fresh meat, when it is available at all, soon 
after it is butchered. Nothing like the canning complex or the smoke 
curing of pork of Plalnvillc exists in Iti. There is a period of 
abundance of oranges, of bananas, of papaya, and of native forest 
fruits, and a period when people do without fruit. Fish are plenti¬ 
ful during die dry season, but daring the rains people buy salted 
dried fish or commercially canned sardines from the stores. The Ica 
rural inhabitant depends far more upon purchased food than the 
farmer of Plainville. 

In addition, as compared to Plainville, the Ita fanner has Utile or 
no support from the “outside,’* that is, from the state or federal 
government. Although there is considerable resistance to “reform” 
in Plainville, a county agent of the A.A.A, teaches modern agri¬ 
culture, and the Farm Security Administration office makes loans 
“averaging under $500” to farm families. Ehiring the depression, 
approximately twenty years ago, before the anthropologist studied 
Plainville, the Social Security oflice dispensed direct relief to Plain- 
ville farmers and directed people to the WPA, the CCC, and the 
NYA, all of which were in operation in the community. In addi¬ 
tion, there are in Plainville Home Economic clubs and 4H clubs, 
the former for housewives and the latter for farm children, which 
have been organhed through the efforts of the county agent. There 
was once a weak attempt, supported by the state of Pari, to form 
a farmer^s cooperative in lf4, but it failed rapidly. From time to 
lime, funds are set aside by the state or in the municapaJ budget to 
aid agriculture, mainly through the distribution of a few hand tools 
and perhaps some seeds to a few farmers. No serious attempt, how¬ 
ever, has ever been made to extend government credit to Iti farmers, 
who continue to seek credit from year to year from local com¬ 
mercial men. And the small Amazon farmers do not have at present 
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arty way of securing modern knowledge about agriculture. In fact, 
it might be said that they do not Icnow that better agricultural 
methods exist. 

In Plainvillc, according to the anriiropologist James West, a series 
of trait completes have twice “ ‘revolutionized* the local society.” 
The first was the "plow that broke the praine” (about 1870), and 
the second was the automobile (about 1912). It is doubtful whether 
either of these trait complexes would produce die same results in 
Iti, for the river system calls for modem boats, not cars, and the 
plowing of the inferior terra firmc soils would probably result in 
quick leaching. But the fact remains tliat analogous tcchnolo^cal 
(Ganges have not taken place. 

A third trait complex, which might again “revolutionize” Plaia- 
ville society, is scientific agriculture. According to James West: 
“One evening in 1940, the county agent and the vocational agn- 
culture teacher agreed without argument to the following proposi¬ 
tion I regarding PlainvillcJ: ‘If these people would just believe what 
we tell them about farming and practise it, the scale of living for 
the whole county would double in five years.’ ” ** James West makes 
it quite clear that there is considerabie resistance to scientific agri¬ 
culture in Plainville and that, far from making full use of the help 
which comes from "outride,” Plainvilleis are somewhat hostile TO 
“new ideas” and “book farming.*' Co-cxistenc with modem agn- 
culrure and techniques, numerous praedees and beliefs out of the 
past persist in Plainville regarding planting, castrating livestock, 
gardening, and other exploitative techniques. There is widespread 
“criticism of the government’s efforts to instruct the people how a 
better living can be made out of their mediocre land.” ^ Many of 
of the new ideas about agriculture, and the manner in which they 
have been introduced, run counter to local values and institutions. 
There are conflicts between “old ways” (local and tradidonal) and 
“new ways” (from outside), bcrweeti "youth" and "old age," be- 
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tweea “field farming” and “book fanning,” between “old-nme 
reiigion” and “cold religion” or “no religion.” The innovators, the 
county* agent and others, have not made full use of local IcadersWp. 
‘The county agent, aside from ignoring the lower class and its lead¬ 
ers, makes little or no effort to win the influence of merchants, lodge 
members, or ordinary school teachers.” ” James West suggests that 
the churches and the preachers would be powerful in the process 
of introducing sciendlic agriculture. This conflict results, according 
to him, “from a parriai breakdown, through soil depletion and newly 
felt wants and needs arising from too rapid impact with the outside 
world, of a ‘tradidonar social, religious and technological system.” 
PlainviUe is faced widi the problem of achieving a new integration 
in the face of increased influences from outside. As the author of 
Plfliftv/Ue, USA., writes, “Reform brings many hazards.” 

The impact of modem agriculture and other new influences might 
be even more dUmpdve to lik society. The changes which are 
under way in It4 are from a community way of life in which tech¬ 
nology, social insdtudons, and religion have altered little in the 
hundred years before the twendeth century. It is a change from 
illiteracy to literacy, from a magical world view to an acceptance 
of science, and from a aadidonal folk way to a Brazilian variety of 
modem Western culture. Only a hint of thb process which is to 
come to Iti may be seen in the public-health program already under 
way. The physician has clashed with the pag^, although he is unable 
to supply fully the services which they furnish. There is a conflict 
between the use of herbal remedies and modem medicines. And, in 
the sphere of religion, there is already a clash between the orthodox 
Church and traditional religion over the powers of the local brother¬ 
hoods and over the local festivaJs. These and the numerous other 
conflicts are already apparent, but they will muldply many times 
as social change reaches into education, agriculture, nutridon, and 
other spheres of life. Some of these conflicts are inevitable. But 
many conflicts might be avoided by realizing that the new concepts 
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introduced into Its sodcty must be inregrated with the existing 
way of life, and that in process of change many values and 
institutions of the traditional way of life must be retained if Ita 
society is not to be totally disorganized. There is the danger that 
Ita will lose its rich cultural tradidons m exchange for second-rate 
participation in modem industrial and commercial society. 

IV 

The difference between the It^ and tlie PlainviUcs of the world 
is not simply a question of climate, of natural resources, of soils. 
Nor is it a question of the race of the people who inhabit these 
communities. Tropical climate presents many difficulties to human 
life, but none that are insurmountable where adequate technical 
equipment is available. Certain areas of the world have advantages 
over others; they have superior soils for the production of crops 
desirable at the moment on the world market or they have natural 
resources made useful by available technological equipment. But 
the main factors which make for the difference between those com¬ 
munities which furnish only a bare minimum existence and those 
which provide more amply for human needs are, in a broad sense, 
social and culrural- Included are not only the technology, the eco¬ 
nomics, the social organization, the religion, the value system, and 
other aspects of the culture, but also the relationship of the com¬ 
munity to nadonal and international centers of economic and politi¬ 
cal power. 

Out of the history of the Amazon r^ion emerges the reasons for 
its present “backward” condition. The contemporary society and 
culture of such communities as lt4 arc the product of this historical 
process. Since the sixteenth century the Amazon r^ion has been a 
colonial area, first of Portugal and then, in another sense, of Brazil 
itself. For over three centuries it has been a producer of raw ma¬ 
terials for distant markets without an adequate return from such 
products. During the first ceutury of European rule, there was 
little iu the area to lure settlers and colonists. The Portuguese were 
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looking for quick wealth and not for a new land in which to build 
their homes. The Amazon Indians were relatively few in number, 
and thus the Amazon was not an ever-flowing source of slaves as 
was Africa. The cultoial traditions of the Amazon Indian were well 
adapted to the tropical environment, but technically and socially 
their culture was so simple that ic had little to teach the newcomers 
beyond how to survive in the new land. A few native products, 
such as hardwoods, cinnamon, chocolate, urticii, and rubber were 
found to be desirable on the European market. Thus an extractive 
economy was established which has persisted to the present day. 
The native peoples were enslaved as collectors and, as in ill slave 
societies, physical labor soon became idencifled with low social 
status. A slaveowning aristocracy, made up of European newcomers 
and their descendanc, was formed. 

With the end of slavery, and while the region was extraordi¬ 
narily prosperous, owing to its monopoly on wild rubber, debt 
obligations replaced legal slavery. A commercial system based on 
credit developed, and the colonial class system was rcinterprefed in 
terms of distinctions based on wealth from rubber. The new aristo¬ 
crats, the rubber barons, were interested only in continuing the 
export of extractive produces, and they were content to retain the 
old native system of culrivaring the soil. They found it cheaper to 
use human labor than to introduce labor-saving devices. They found 
ir easier to educate their children abroad chan to establish educational 
instirudons at home. They looked for comfort and diversiou in Rio 
dc Janeiro, Paris, and Lisbon rather than make an attempt co create 
comfort and diversion at home. They did not fix their roots in the 
Amazon, but looked upon it ioscead as a temporary abode where 
wealth might be accumulated in order to live elsewhere. 

After die rubber debacle, many of these r^ional “aiistocracs'’ 
moved away, but many were stranded and forced co live as best 
they could in the region. The highly crystallized class system and 
the emphasis upon an extractive economy to furnish raw rnaterials 
for a foreign market continued. Brazil nuts, palm oils, rosewood oil, 
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and other forest products supplanted rubber. Just as the Indian 
slave was the lowest rung in the class hierarchy of colonial society, 
the rural caboclo is today looked down upon by the descendants 
of the colonial aristocracy and of the rubber barons and even by the 
growing urban class. Both literate urbanites and the white-collar class 
of the Amazon small towns apply the term “caboclo” to the illiterate 
and semi-literate agriculturalists and collectors of the nirsil zones. 
A rigid system of class discrimination based on economic, familial, 
and educational criteria has persisted cliroughout the region, The 
Amazon Valley continued as a colonial area of the world. Newr in 
its Nnory has the best of Western teehnolo^ been available to the 
people of the Valley. Never has Amazon man had the use of knowl¬ 
edge and skills available tn more advanced regions for the exploita¬ 
tion and control of the physical world. The lack of technical equip¬ 
ment, the emphasis upon an extractive economy, a rigid class system, 
and ocher social and cultural factors have combined to keep the 
Amazon a backward area. These factors have always been greater 
barriers to change than the Amazon climate or soil, or the so-called 
tropical diseases. There are man-made barriers, and not immutable 
barriers which would make the development of the Amazon Valley 
impossible. 

Since 1940 Brazil has shown a new interest in the Amazon Valley. 
In his famous "Amazon address,” President Getulio Vargas an¬ 
nounced in 1940: “Nothing will prevent us from accomplishing in 
this spun of effort which is the twentieth century the highest task 
of civilized man: the conquest and the domination of great valleys 
of equatorial torrents, transforming their blind force and extraor¬ 
dinary fertility into disciplined energy. The Amazon, with the 
fecund impulse of our will, of our effort, and of our work, wiQ not 
remain simply a chapter in the history of the earth but, on the 
same basis as other great river systems, will become a chapter in 
the history of civilization ” Vargas’ sratement was in a sense a fore¬ 
runner of Truman’s ‘Tounh Point” and of the technical-assistance 
programs of the United Nations. Although limiting his aim to the 
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btemil development of his own counny, President Vargas promised 
the full extension of modem technological skills and knowledge to 
an under-developed area of Brazil. 

The Brazilian Government has since taken several positive steps 
toward this ideal. In 1942 the Servijo Especial de Saude PtlbUCT 
(SESP), which has been mentioned frequently throughout this 
book, was established by accord witli the Institute of Incer-Aiiiorkan 
Affairs, an agency of the United States Government. Specialists in 
public health—physicians, engineers, nurses and others—were 
brought CO the Amazon region from the United States and from 
South Brazil- The SESP already has a magniAceni record in im¬ 
proving health conditions throughout the Valley. Since that time, 
the Insdfuto Agronomic© do Norte has been expanded, ind the 
former Ford Plantations on the Tapajoz River are now a gigantic 
experimental station for the institute. In addition, the federal gov- 
erc^ent has founded agricultural colonies on the Amazon—one near 
Monte Alegre in the Lower Amazon and another upriver on the Rio 
Solimoes. Three new federal territories have been carved out of the 
enormous states of Amazonas and Para, Amapa, Rio Branco, axxd 
Guapor4. Into these three new territories and the older Territory of 
Acre federal funds have been poured, Under federal administration 
and primed with federal funds, these distant areas are developing 
rapidly- Modem agriculture is being stimulated, natural resources 
arc beginning to be exploited, In the new capital “cities’^ of these 
federal territories, modern facilities are bring installed, and trans- 
porcarion has been improved between them and Bel6m and Manaus. 
In order to finance these vcntuics in the Amazon, the Brazilian 
Consdtudon of September IS, I94d, sec aside “no less than 3 per 
cent of the federal tributes” for use in the Amazon region during a 
period of at least twenty years. Since 1940 new influences have been 
felt. A period of rapid culture change Is imminent, and it is hoped 
chat such change will not be haphazard and uncontrolled. 

It muse be stated, however, that the Amazon r^ion will probably 
not bo the region of Brazil to develop most rapidly, There are 
other areas in western Santa Catarina, Golis, and southern Mato 
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Grosso which have greater immediate potendalides. They have more 
fertile soils and are closer to the great metropolitan markets. Despite 
federal aid to the Valley of the Francisco River and the great 
Ama^n Valley, these southern frontiers will undoubtedly be popu¬ 
lated and well exploited before Brazilians turn to solving efficiently 
the problems of the Amazon region. Yet the immense area of xht 
Amazon Valley, with its enormous potentiality, remains not only an 
important Brazilian frontier but also a New World frontier. It is 
the most extensive sparsely inliabited area of the world. The develop- 
mcM of such a r^ion with modem technology is one answer to the 
horrid specter offered by neo-Malthusians who warn of the ex¬ 
haustion of the world’s food supply in the face of a growing 
population. 

The “conquest" of the Amazon Valley, when it does take place, 
as well as the development of similar tropical regions of the ear^, 
will call for the adaptation of standard techniques and of techno¬ 
logical equipment to new conditions. Nutrition, agronomy, modem 
engineering, and other applied sciences have developed for the most 
part during the last cenrury in countries which have a temperace 
climate. Our most advanced technology U, therefore, aimed at con¬ 
trolling and exploiting the Temperate Zone. When civilized man 
has lived in the tropics, he has tried to do so as if he were still in the 
Temperate Zone. The architecture of homes, for example, in BeUm 
and Manaus, cities situated almost on the equator, follows patterns 
estabiislied in the United States and in Europe. In these cities people 
dress (or try to dress) as people do in Temperate Zone cities. Pic¬ 
tures of Amazon gentlemen of the upper class taken at the beginning 
of the century show them wearing black woolen frock coats, stiff 
shirts with wing collars, and silk ties. Students of engineering, 
agronomy, and medicine study books written by Temperate Zone 
authors. The tropics call for an adaptation of our Temperate Zone 
way of life. Basic scientific knowledge and engineering skilb are 
applicable in the tropics, but the difference in soils, in heat, in sun¬ 
light, in rainfall, and other climatic factors will call for modification 
of applied methods. A whole new field of applied science must be 
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developed for tropical conditions- ‘‘There seems to be a whole new 
science involved in adapeadon of technol(^ies,” says a Carnegie 
Endowment for tncemational Peace report on technical assistance. 
“But for lack of rime and funds, the United Nations’ approach has 
been piecemeal.”” What will be necessary for the development 
of the Amazon Valley and for raising living standards of such com¬ 
munities as W is a Tropical Zone technology e<iaivalenc to our 
present Temperate Zone technology- 

A new technology, however, will not be enough. Human factors 
wiU have to be considered in the “conquest” of the Amazon and 
of similar areas of the world. These human facten ^ present in 
the society and the culture of the peoples who inhabit these areas, 
as well as in the nature of their relations with newcomers. The devel¬ 
opment of the Amazon VaUey will mean the modification of local 
society and of traditional culture. A knowledge of this society and 
culture will be as crudal to technical-assistance programs as the 
potentialities of the physical environment and die presence of an 
adequate technology. The direction of social change in a society 
and the effect of innovations need to be predicted within the range 
of our ability to do so, for there are dangers in technical assistance. 
Rapid change forced upon a people may disoiganize their social 
systems and their traditional culture to the point where more is lost 
than gained. The world has seen many cases of primitive and peasant 
groups turned into miserable ^riculfural laborers, miners, and fac¬ 
tory laborers—into people deprived of their traditional institutions 
and values without the possibility of full participation in the new 
society. 

Innovations sometimes set up chain reactions in a society, as the 
automobile caused a series of changes in Plainvillc and other North 
American communities. The introduction of modem agriculture in 
the Amazon Valley would undoubtedly bring a series of far-reach¬ 
ing modifications in Iti society and in the society of the whole 
region. For eaample, modem agricultural practices would undoubt- 

aa ImpUmenurion of Tfcbnital Attisimict, by Pent G. Prspek and Dorothea 
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edly cause ch3ng;es in the present vague concepts of land tenure; 
low-lying floodlands would tend to be more valuable than terra 
Hrme. And, as elsewhere, with an empha^ upon agriculture, titles 
of ownership with legal sanctions would tend to replace the present 
titles granting the right to exploit only native products. Modern 
agriculture would modify Amazon settlement paitcma, Larger num¬ 
bers of people would concentrate near the better bottom lands of 
the river. Modem agricultural methods would turn the emphasis of 
the Amazon economic system to more stable and permanent ex¬ 
ploitation of the region. Potentiallv, too, it might disrupt the Amazon 
credit hierarchy which binds the collector to the trader and the 
trader to the exporter. 

Social change must be sought on many fronts at once. Because 
of such chain reactions, disequilibrium and disoiganization may 
easily be caused by rapid changes in but one sphere of life. Without 
equivalent changes over a wide front, programs in one specific direc¬ 
tion are often doomed to uldniate failure. Until education is avail¬ 
able and until the economic system is subjected to basic improve¬ 
ment, the program of SESP in Iti for better health conditions will 
have only limited results. Without more education to understand the 
cause of disease, and without better diets, permanent improvement of 
health conditions in Ita is impossible. The doctors may be able to 
“keep their fingers in the hole in the dike,” so to speak, by prevent¬ 
ing serious epidemics through vaccination, use of DDT, and other 
mechanical means, but the people of Iti will condnuc to have bad 
health and low resistance to contagious disease. Disease will continue 
to spread because of their lack of knowledge of the scientific mech¬ 
anism of contagion and disease transmission. Furthermore, improve¬ 
ment in health alone would actually be dangerous to Iti- A lower 
death rate without providing an increase in food supply would lead 
to actual starvation. Witfioui modification of the subsistence meth¬ 
ods and improvements in transportation, a larger population in the 
Amazon resulting from better health conditions would mean simply 
a larger number of underfed; without better educational fadlities, 
it would mean a larger percentage of illiterates. Any program for 
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the developmcQt of the Amazon VsOlcy or for sinuUr under¬ 
developed areas musr envisage and include a wide scope of iruer- 
rtlaeed problems. Such programs must recognize that in society, 
health, economics, religion, educational processes, recreacioD, values, 
morals, and so forth, are but convenient categories. A society and 
the culture by which it lives is an integrated system. Change m one 
sphere evokes changes in the whole system. 

Improvement of the situation of one group withm a society meai« 
change for all groups. As the situation of the Amazon caboclo is 
improved, the position of the small-town upper-^lass (the commer¬ 
cial men, the bureaucrats, and so on) and the position of the regional 
aristocrats will be affected. It must be recognized, therefore, in 
planning technical-assistance programs, that certain groups wichm a 
society will not desire change. The status quo is or appears favorable 
to them, and for want of vision they feel chat change challenges 
their present favorable position. If technical-assistance programs are 
to have any value for the people of underndeveloped areas, care roust 
be taken not simply to reinforce the status quo. To avoid this dan¬ 
ger. the planners of such programs must have a knowledge of the 
social system of die societies in question and of the functions and 
the needs of the various groups who together form the society. 
Only in this way will such programs "increase productivity of 
material and human resources and a wide and equitable dbtribution 
of such increased productiwty, so as to contribute to higher stand¬ 
ards of living for entire populations.” ** 
k is inevitable that change will and should come to the Amazon 
r^ion and to other similar areas. Social anthropologists have often 
a^ued "cultural rcladvity." They have poijued out that progress, 
good and ewl, success and failure, and beauty and ugliness are valu« 
rebove to the particular culture in which they are found. It is 
difficult, they say, to judge one way of life as superior or inferior 
to another. One people, as in India, places a high value on the de¬ 
velopment of religious and philosophical speculation; another values 
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tcchnol<^y‘, as in Europe and the United States. TbU point of view 
is sound when it teaches us to understand, to respect, and to tolerate 
other ways of life. Yet when a culture, through lack of technological 
equipment and for reasons of social organization, fails to provide 
for the niatcrial needs of man beyond a mere survival level, that 
society and cxilcure must be judged inferior. 

Change is in order in such technologically inferior societies. This 
docs not imply, of course, tlie obliteration of a way of Hfe or the 
passing of judgment on a total society. Each culture contains pat¬ 
terns and concepts of tremendous value to the people themselves 
which, if lost, would cause Irreparable evil to the functions of the 
society and loss to our world heritage. The traditional folk culture 
of the Amazon region, built as it is out of generations of experience 
in that particular environment and derived from three culwcal her¬ 
itages, contains much of great beauty and value which will be 
necessary in the future and which must b« retained. It is to be hoped 
that a new Amazon culture will be formed combining the productive 
powers of modem technology and science and the effici e n cy of 
modem industry with the many positive values of the present way 
of life. If the new Amazon culture is achieved, it will be as expressive 
of the region as that described in this book. 
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